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Art.  T.  The  English  Universities,  From  the  German  of  V,  A.  Huber, 
Professor  of  ]restern  Literature,  at  Marburg,  An  abridged  transla* 
tion,  edited  by  F,  IT.  Newman,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics  at  Manchester  New  College,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  Pickering,  liondoii :  Simms  and  Dinham,  Mun- 
cliester.  1843. 

It  appears  distinctly  from  the  appendices  to  this  work,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  tlie  editor’s  preface,  that  the  translation  was 
undertaken  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  James  lleywood,  a  zealous 
university  reformer,  with  the  distinct  aim  of  forwarding  the 
cause  of  reform  in  that  apparently  hopeless  quarter.  That  Mr. 
i  lleywood  spared  no  eftbrt  and  no  expense  upon  the  hook,  is 
clear  in  many  ways;  and  we  heartily  hope  th<at  his  zeal  will  have 
the  reward  which  he  desires.  It  might  appear,  on  a  casual 
glance,  rather  a  blunder,  to  have  selected  for  translation  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Universities,  written  by  one  whose  views  arc  so  op¬ 
posed  to  a  reform  carried  by  power  from  without,  that  those  who 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  nshering-in  the  work  to  the 
English  public,  think  it  requisite  to  devote  their  joint  ener¬ 
gies  to  impugn  the  sentiments  of  the  author.  At  hrst  sight 
we  are  disposed  to  murmur  at  the  hard  lot  of  university  reform¬ 
ers,  that,  in  spite  of  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  universi- 
,tics  of  (iermany,  the  only  German  who  has  devoted  erudition 
and  pains  to  those  of  England,  shoidd  throw  himself  into  the  gap 
to  forbid  their  reform :  and  we  might  naturally  wonder  u  liy 
Huber’s  work  was  not  translated  by  a  panegyrist  of  'things  as 
tlu‘v  are;’  in  which  case  tlic  Oxonians  would  have  been  spared 
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Mr.  Newman’s  polemical  notes  and  preface,  and  IMr.  lleywood’s 
unplcasantlv  accurate  statistics ! 

For  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  universities,  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  lamented,  that  conservatism  is  not  quite  identical  in  Gernianv 
and  in  Eiif^land.  AVc  must  not  open  so  large  a  page,  as  the  dis. 
cussiou  tchy  it  differs,  and  how.  Let  it  sutlicc  to  say,  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huber,  as  a  Consenative  in  his  own  country,  naturally 
sympathizes  with  those  who  arc  trying  to  check  a  popular  move- 
ment  in  England ;  nevertheless,  he  is  very  far  from  blind  to  the 
evils  and  vices  of  the  established  church,  in  all  its  branches  and 
off-shoots.  He  desires  the  churches  of  Germany  to  be  more  in- 
dependent  than  they  arc  of  the  State ;  and  therefore  he  shrinks 
from  every  exertion  of  State  authority,  over  the  English  church 
and  universities,  even  for  purposes  which  he  would  regard  as 
liencficial.  AVe  perceive  that  on  this  head,  the  editor  is  not 
without  a  half-agreement  with  his  author ;  not  that  !Mr.  New- 
man  desires  to  leave  the  universities  to  self-reformation ;  on  tk 
contrary,  he  insists  on  the  folly  of  hoping  any  satisfactory  result 
from  it — but  he  has  a  strong  apprehension  of  the  ignorance  of  an 
English  parliament ;  and,  that  in  this  quarter,  iucompetcncy  and 
party  spirit  might  chance  to  be  intractably  combined.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  far  from  certain,  that  the  author  would  disapprove 
of  the  reforms  which  his  editor  desires,  though  he  cannot  bear  to 
have  them  brought  about  by  anything  so  profane  as  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Under  such  a  view’  of  the  author’s  mind,  it  is  the 
less  wonderful, — or  at  any  rate,  how  ever  it  be  accounted  for,  it 
is  a  fact, — that  Professor  Huber’s  history  is  exactly  such  a  work 
as  no  English  conservative  in  his  senses  would  dream  of  bring¬ 
ing  before  the  English  public  ;  for  it  is  the  voluntary  testimony 
of  a  friendly  historian  to  their  long  continued  worthlessness 
and  baseness.  We  cannot  pretend  ever  to  have  had  a  veiy  high 
idea  of  the  past  excellence  of  cither  university,  especially  that  of 
Oxford  ;  but  w  e  must  say  we  never  had  pressed  upon  us  such  a 
painful  and  humbling  sense  of  their  badness,  as  Huber’s  his¬ 
tory  furnishes. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time  in  recent  years, 
to  explain  to  the  English  public  the  difference  between  our  uni¬ 
versities  and  their  colleges  ;  and  yet,  so  frequent  are  misunder¬ 
standings,  it  is  not  superfluous  here  to  add,  that  the  colleges 
were  origimdly  mere  convictoriay  (Anglice,  boarding-houses,) 
superadded  to  the  universities.  All  of  these  institutions  have 
been  founded  since  the  13th  century;  indeed,  the  15th  arrived, 
before  their  predominant  influence  over  the  universities  could 
be  looked-ou  as  an  achieved  fact.  In  consequence,  Huber  hw 
to  contemplate  the  academic  historj’^  during  two  different  periods; 
first,  that  during  which  the  universities  held  the  first  place, 
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were  independent  of  the  college  system  :  and  secondly,  that  in 
which  the  colleges  have  come  forward  as  the  leading,  and  indeed, 
tlie  uncontrolled  power.  We  also  shall  throw  our  remarks  under 
two  heads,  to  correspond  : — 

I.  Under  the  older  system,  the  universities  were  in  every 
respect,  both  as  to  good  and  c^il,  the  antipodes  of  what  they 
have  become  under  the  new,  except  that  they  were  then,  as  now, 
crippled  by  the  church.  Then,  they  attracted  to  themselves,  not 
hundreds  but  thousands  of  youths,  from  the  poorer  and  poorest 
classes,  (when  the  population  of  England  wjis  of  course  trifling 
compared  to  its  present  amount) ;  since  the  church  was  at  that 
time  the  great  door  through  which  poor  men  of  talents  and 
energy  ascended  to  the  highest  stations.  Few",  indeed,  coidd 
attain  these  prizes ;  but  many  were  the  competitors.  A  huge 
population  of  needy  scholars  flocked  round  the  chairs  of  equally 
needy  masters.  Democracy  w"as  the  order  of  the  day.  Whoever 
chose  to  beg  his  way  to  Oxford,  and  live  by  bcggaiy  until  he  had 
taken  his  degree,  might  set  up  for  a  university  teacher,  and,  if 
he  had  superior  talents,  w  as  certain  of  commanding  the  attention 
of  a  class :  and  althougli  ‘  to  milk  hc-goats’  w  as  as  easy  as  to 
extract  fees  out  of  many  of  the  pupils,  yet  the  hard-living  master 
was  cheered  not  only  by  fame,  and  by  the  zealous  attachment  of 
his  class,  but  by  the  sense  that  no  sinecures  existed,  and  much 
less  could  salaried  idleness  affect  to  despise  him.  Popular  talents 
were  needed  for  a  teacher,  nor  could  discipline  be  exerted  with 
a  high  hand  by  seniors  over  juniors.  As  a  remedy  for  disorder, 
an  internal  self-government  w  as  organized  by  the  ])upils,  who 
elected  their  own  officers,  (called  proctors,)  with  dclcgjitcd  but 
ample  pow  ers.  Professor  Huber  labours  much  to  show,  that,  as 
at  the  foreign  universities,  so  in  England,  the  students  were 
(li\idcd  into  nationSy  according  to  their  origin  ;  and  that  each 
nation  elected  its  ow  n  proctor.  The  nations  in  Oxford  w  ere  tw  o, 
Northemmen  and  Southernmen ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is 
little  proof  adduced  of  the  existence  of  these  at  Cambridge :  we 
have  to  rest  entirely,  it  seems,  on  the  argument  from  analogy. 
These  proctors  were  intended  far  less  for  what  we  should  now 
call  ^  discipline,^  (which  is  a  luxury  such  as  those  days  could  not 
dream  of,)  than  for  the  most  necessary  police-restraint, — to  hinder 
frays,  wounds,  and  bloodshed.  Several  of  Huber’s  passages  arc 
amusing,  others  are  fearful  and  revolting,  as  to  the  out-bursts  of 
riot  to  which  Oxford  w  as  subject. 


*  Tlic  coarse  iind  ferocious  manners  prevalent  in  the  Universities  of  the 
muldle  ages,  are  everywhere  in  singular  contrast  to  their  intellectual  pre¬ 
tensions.  lUit  the  Universities  of  the  continent  were  jieaccfiil,  decorous, 
dignified,  compared  with  those  of  England.  Die  storms  which  were 
elsewhere  occasional,  wTre  at  Oxford  the  permanent  atmosphere.  For 
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nearly  twocenturic?,  *  our  foster-mother*  of  Oxford  lived  in  a  din  of  unin- 
terru'pted  furious  warfare ;  nation  against  nation,  school  against  school, 
faeultv  against  faculty.  Halls,  and  finally  colleges,  came  fonvard  as  comba- 
taiits ;  luul  the  universitv  itself,  as  a  whole,  against  the  town  or  against 
the  JJishop  of  Lincoln,  or  iigainst  the  Archbishop  of  Cantcrbuiy.  Nor 
w  as  Cambridge  much  less  pugnacious.  Scarcely  pope  or  king  could  in- 
terfere  in  matters,  however  needful,  without  unideasant  results.  Ever)* 
wea|K)n  was  used.  The  tongue  and  pen  were  first  employed  ;  discussions 
before  all  kinds  of  judges,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  far  and  near  ;  ne- 
gociation  and  intrigue  w  ith  all  the  powerful  of  the  day ;  and  when  these 
failed,  men  did  not  shrink  from  the  decision  of  violence,* — Vol.  i.,  p.  71. 

An  edifying  picture  of  a  university !  That,  however,  belongs 
to  the  old  democratic  system,  and  cannot  be  fairly  set  down  as  a 
presumption  against  their  modern  oligarchical  stiite ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  there  arc  a  few'  touches  towards  the  end,  which  seem  to 
show,  that  the  Cenius  Loci,  so  much  talked  of,  has  never  deserted 
Ids  favourite  abode. 

It  mav  not  be  superfluous  to  explain  one  w  ord  in  the  last  pas¬ 
sage,  which  is  eminently  scholastic,  namely,  faculty.  Studies 
differing  in  kind,  such  as  theology,  huv,  medicine,  ike.,  received 
this  name ;  and  in  the  universities  of  the  continent,  the  facul¬ 
ties  were  organized  separately  for  internal  regulation.  Scarcely 
the  shadow’  of  this  now’  remains  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  for 
no  one  any  longer  goes  to  cither  scat  of  learning  to  study  medi¬ 
cine,  law’,  or  theology;  but  what  is  vaguely  called  ^Arts,^Le. 
(ii*eek,  Tjatin,  and  mathematics,  has  swallowed  up  every  thing; 
and  in  consecjuence,  mere  Masters  of  Arts,  (or  heads  of  colleges 
w  ho  have  no  other  literary  pretension  than  Arts,)  direct  all  the 
studies,  and  have  the  whole  university-authority  in  their  hand. 
To  b(»rrow’  political  phraseology,  *  chiss-lcgislation^  may  be  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  other  faculties.  This,  however,  was  not  so 
distinctly  preponderating  in  the  older  system  ;  which,  enormous 
ns  w  ere  its  delects  and  alisurdities — ^judged  of  from  a  later  staiid- 
*'*‘*^~^hicercly  aimed  at  grasping  all  the  know  ledge  of  the  day. 
Hut  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  sympathize  in  any  part  of  the  older 
l>  niversity-studics,  except  those — wdiich  shone  for  a  moment,  to 
be  extinguished  in  the  next— of  Roger  Racon,  and  Wykliff.  ^Ve 
w  ill  grant,  that  am/  activity  of  mind  is  better  than  total  inactivity : 
not  merely  in  itself,  but  more  particularly  because  it  cannot  con¬ 
tinue,  without,  sooner  or  later,  finding  out  and  pursuing  a  pro¬ 
fitable  channel ;  unless  externally  hindered  :  and  this  w  as  really 
the  course  ()f  the  Middle-Age  speculation.  AVe  will  further 
giant,  that  in  e\ery  free  system,  the  most  pow’erful  minds  will  rise 
to  the  surface;  and  we  have  therefore  no  doubt,  that  the  most 
prominent  ot  the  sclioolmen  were  really  men  of  great  ability. 

ut  thei*e  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  scholastic  course,  as  far 
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as  we  can  learn  of  it  from  modern  accounts,  which  deserves  to  he 
admired ;  and  it  only  remains  for  ns  to  lament,  that  the  new 
and  really  frnitfnl  philosophy  which  was  beginninjr  to  hnd,  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  was  blighted  and  cast  out 
hv  the  universities  or  by  the  church  which  ruled  them.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  sciences  pursued  by  Roger  Bacon,  Huber  says: — 

‘  While  in  the  general  tlierc  was  a  substantial  identity  between  tlic 
scholastic  learning  of  Oxford  and  of  Paris,  yet  Oxford  was  more  eager  in 
following  positive  seicnee ;  and  this,  although  such  studies  were  dis¬ 
paraged  by  the  ehurch,  and  therefore  by  the  i)ublic.  Indeedy  orUjinallyy 
the  church  had  been  on  the  opposite  side ;  hut  the  speculative  tendency  of 
the  times  had  carried  her  over,  so  that  s})eculation  and  theology  went 
h.uid  in  hand.  In  the  middle  of  tlic  thirteenth  century,  we  may  name 
Robert  Grosseteste  and  .John  llasingstock,  Jis  cultivating  physical  science ; 
and,  more  remarkable  still,  the  Franciscan  Roger  Hacon,  a  man  wdioni 
the  vulgar  held  to  be  c(jnal  to  Merlin  and  Michael  Scott  as  a  magician, 
and  whom  ])ostcrity  ranks  by  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries,  in  all  branches  of  positive  seicnee,  except  theology/ — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  G9. 

It  is  well  know  n  how’  Bacon  w  as  imprisoned  in  his  cell  for  ten 
years,  by  ecclesiastical  bigotry ;  and  his  high  ])opnlarity  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  as  well  as  the  fame  he  enjoyed  in  all  tlie  Universities  of  the 
day,  justifies  ns  in  believing,  that,  but  for  the  power  of  the 
‘  churclP  over  the  university,  Oxford  would  have  taken  the 
lead  of  all  Europe,  in  a  brilliant  career  of  discovery,  and  w  ould 
have  erected  a  fabric  of  sound  permanent  knowledge, — in  the 
study  of  which  the  mind  can  learn  its  strength  and  its  weak¬ 
ness, — instead  of  buildings  of  sand  to  be  swept  away  as  fast  as 
they  arc  raised.  But  w’o  think  that  Ilnber  has  managed  to  give 
the  church’  an  undeserved  compliment,  in  the  words  w  hich  we 
have  had  printed  in  Italics ;  for  a  reader  might  imagine,  that  the 
clergy  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  had  culti¬ 
vated,  or  at  least  approved  of,  experimental  and  historical  science. 
Hut,  if  w  e  do  not  mistake,  the  only  positive  sciences  to  which 
Huber  can  appeal,  arc  those  technically  dcsigniitcd,  the  Qvadri- 
vwniy  i.c\  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music ;  the  w  hole 
scope  of  w  hich  w  as,  to  settle  the  time  of  Easter  by  traditional 
ndes,  and  to  regulate  the  church  anthems.  That  there  wiis  any 
sympathy  between  the  spirit  of  such  studies,  and  those  of  Roger 
Hacou,  we  arc  justified  in  being  sceptical,  until  some  proof  of  it 
js  laid  before  us.  In  fact,  w  e  make  some  objection  to  the  clos- 
jng  words  of  the  passage,  which  imply,  that  tlu'ology,  as  pursued 
fiy  the  Reformers,  w  as  *  positive  science.’  M  hatever  it  may  be 
(or  strive  to  be)  in  Germany,  it  is  not  so  in  F]ngland  to  this  day ; 
Ror,  w  e  confess,  do  we  see  how  it  can  be.  It  borrow's  help  from 
'iu*ious  branches  of  positive  human  knowledge,  such  as  history, 
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ethics,  and  philology  in  general;  but  it  cannot  resolve  itself  into 
these,  without  losing  its  character  as  Christian  theology.  ^ 
Deeper  interest  still  is  attracted  to  the  mo^enlellt  which  ori¬ 
ginated  with  Wykliff,  and  the  force  of  which  is  not  yet  spent, 
nor  all  its  work  by  any  means  done.  Upon  a  name  so  well 
known,  we  need  not  dwell.  Our  readers  are  aware  how  clear 
and  strong  were  that  great  man’s  >icws,  concerning  the  reform 
needed  in  the  church,  and  how  little  he  was  deterred  by  phun- 
toins  of  political  expediency  from  demanding  a  clean  sweeping 
out  of  the  Augean  stable.  It  may,  how  ever,  interest  them  to 
see  Professor  Huber’s  remarks  on  the  internal  struggle  occa¬ 
sioned  at  Oxford,  by  Wykhfl’s  lectures  and  tracts. 

*  One  might  have  expected,  that  this  great  battle  would  be  fought  out 
at  the  Universities,  and  that  the  emergency  would  call  out  the  most 
brilliant  talents  on  both  sides.  It  might  have  been  so,  had  not  the  higher 
powers  from  without ^  both  temporal  and  spiritual ,  on  each  successive  crisis 
crushed  the  adverse  party  in  the  universities  ;  thus  entailing  intellectual 
imbecility  on  the  other  side  likewise,  when  a  battle  esscntiidly  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  was  never  allowed  to  be  fairly  fought  out.  This  has  ever 
been  the  effect  everywhere,  but  especially  at  the  English  universities ; 
and  it  explains  the  extreme  languor  and  toq)or  which  prevailed  in  them 

at  that  time . The  long  w  ars  wdth  France  had  broken 

her  [the  Oxonian]  connection  with  Paris,  and  had  tended  to  isolate  the 
English  schools,  so  that  they  entered  little  into  European  life  ;  and  this, 
doubtless,  helped  to  degrade  them  as  scats  of  learning.  Yet  the  isolation 
was  not  complete  ;  and  probably  this  cause  w  as  less  powerfully  injurious, 
thiui  the  crushing  of  the  rising  intellect  of  the  age,  in  the  party  of  Wyk¬ 
liff.  The  real  inferiority  of  the  university  of  Oxford  after  that  event,  is 
so  plain,  that  no  impartial  person  will  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by 
pimegyrics,  in  bad  taste  and  exaggeration,  passed  upon  her  by  her 
fondly  admiring  sons.’ — Vol.  i.,  pp.  156,  157. 

The  reader  w’ill  see,  in  the  w  ords  which  w’c  have  printed  in 
Italics,  the  fallacy  which  misleads  the  historian  into  a  blind 
dread  of  all  further  interference  of  the  supreme  pow’cr  of  the 
state  with  the  universities.  He  sees  that  in  past  davs,  such 
interferences  were  injurious ;  and  he  infers,  that  they  will  be  so 
in  future ;  being,  (we  know'  not  how,)  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the 
interferences  which  Ueformers  most  desire,  eonsist  in  striking  off 
the  state-and-church  shackles  which  cripple  the  universities, 
and  in  assisting  them  to  get  rid  of  that  'intellectual  imbecility,* 
w  hich  the  author  laments.  The  historical  facts,  as  far  as  they 
go,  show  the  evil  of  allowing  what  is  called  'the  church,’  to 
regulate  the  universities ;  and  w’c  fearlessly  say,  that  if  the  Ics* 
sous  of  history  have  any  weight,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  be 
(to  use  a  popular  expressive  word)  '  unfrocked,’  before  they  can 
be  the  highest  schools  of  English  science. 
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Professor  Huber  has  some  speculations,  nhicli  arc  at  least 
iiitcrestiug,  coucerning  the  northern  and  southern  elements,  botli 
in  and  out  of  the  universities ;  and  even  if  he  has  a  little  over¬ 
done  his  theory,  it  may  still  seem  to  have  a  nucleus  of  truth. 


*  In  a  philosophical  sur\’ey,  one  may  he  allowed  to  remark  on  the 
analog)^  borne  by  these  two  [academic]  Nations,  to  the  grand  European 

contrast  of  Germanic  to  Romanic  races . The  tribes  north 

of  the  Mersey  and  Humber  were  mainly  Germanic,  while  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Britain  the  Normans  and  the  Romanizing  Anglo-Saxons  pre¬ 
dominated.  Tlie  contrast  of  the  two  elements  continues  almost  to  this 
day ;  indeed,  tliirty  years  ago  the  Scotch  and  English  were  as  strange  to 
each  other’s  feelings,  as  Germans  to  Dutch.  Yet  a  fusion  of  the  two  be¬ 
gan  at  a  ver\'  early  period,  in  consc(pience  of  the  wars  with  Scotland, 
and  aftei^vards  with  France  ;  so  that  a  new  or  English  nationality  deve¬ 
loped  itself.  But  southern  Scotland  still  stood  aloof,  and  maintained  a 
far  purer  Germanic  character ;  (for  it  is  now  well  known  not  to  be  Celtic  ;) 
moreover,  the  mass  of  the  English  people,  in  contrast  to  the  nobles,  must 
be  regarded  as  Saxon,  and  not  French.  The  complication  was  increased 
by  the  growth  of  the  great  commercial  towns  of  the  south,  London  es¬ 
pecially,  which  tended  to  exalt  the  Saxon  element,  and  to  anudgamate 
north  and  south.  The  advance  also  of  intellectual  cultivation,  in  lan¬ 
guage,  poetry,  and  literature,  had  its  chief  spring  in  the  middle  orders, 
though  1  would  not  say  that  the  nobles  took  no  pint  in  it.  Difficult  as 
it  may  be  to  bring  demonstrative  proof,  it  still  seems  reasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  two  nations  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  represented  in 
matter  of  fact  this  double  clement,  and  that  with  the  progressive  fusion 
in  the  country  at  large,  thev  naturallv  lost  their  significance.* — Vol.  i. 
p.  81. 

‘  The  distinction  of  races  has  vanished  in  the  nation  at  large,  and  po~ 
litical  parties  have  taken  their  place.  \Vc  may  however,  remark,  that 
higgery*  is  of  Scotch  (or  Germanic  origin) ;  while  Toryism  had  its 
strength  in  the  south.  The  southern  element  still  prevails  in  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  high  church  spirit,  and  in  the  old  fashioned  classical  studies  of 
the  college  system  ;  and  that  this  system  is  tndy  Romanic,  may  easily 
be  proved  by  conii)aring  it  with  the  universities  of  Spain,  which  have 
suffered  least  disturbance  in  recent  centuries.  The  Northern  system, 
driven  out  of  Oxford,  took  refuge  in  Edinburgh,  the  Athens  of  the  north, 
where  everything  reminds  us  of  the  German  universities,  and  of  the 
Gennan  development  of  the  Reformation.  The  main  strength  of  the 
liberal  intellectual  development  in  the  last  half  century  has  come  from 
^>cotland  and  the  north.  That  is  ever  the  seat  of  the  animating  spirit, 
though  the  material  power  which  ultimately  w’orks  out  the  results  wdll  be 
found  in  the  populous  and  wealthy  south  ;  whether  in  the  seventeenth  or 
the  nineteenth  centurv.* — p.  87. 


,  *  The  name  is  derived  from  Whig,  the  Scotch  name  for  sour  whey,  Tory 
1*  well  known  to  be  a  word  of  Irish  origin,  originally  applied  to  Irish  catholic 
outlaws. 
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In  other  words,  the  feudal  yoke  whieh  the  Norman  conquest 
im|K)scd  on  this  eountiy’,  has  never  been  entirely  shaken  oil*  our 
necks ;  yet  the  lower  and  middle  orders,  w  ho  represent  the  old 
Saxons, ‘have  been  constantly  tossing  themselves  to  get  free,  and 
genendly  with  some  etfeet.*  Moreover,  wherever  the  'Churdd 
was  weakest,  eitlicr  from  the  poorness  of  her  domains,  or  from 
the  intclligenee  of  a  town  population,  there  also  feudalism  was 
wcjikest.  This  apt>ears  to  aeeount  for  three-fourths  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  alluded  to. 

Huber’s  fifth  chapter,  on  the  relations  of  the  universities  with 
the  tow  n  corporations,  contains  a  graphic  picture  of  the  internal 
disorders  to  which  all  universities  have  been  more  or  less  sub- 
ject ;  and  if  our  limits  allow  ed,  w  e  should  be  glad  to  make  some 
extracts.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  able  to  assent  to  his 
conclusion,  that  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  evils,  exceiit  to 
confer  supreme  municipal  power  on  the  university.  He  appnus 
to  exaggerate  the  intrinsic  ditlieultics  of  the  problem,  which  arc 
in  fact  mainly  caused  by  a  morbid  and  exclusive  compassion  for 
scholastic  youths.  If  a  peasant  boy  kills  a  rabbit  w  ith  a  blow  of 
a  stick,  (or  even  runs  after  it !)  he  is  punished  without  mercy : 
but,  it  seems,  if  a  university  youth  knocks  dow  n  a  tow  nsman, 
or  breaks  his  w  iudow  s,  or  insidts  his  w  ife  and  daughter,  it  is  a 
most  cruel  thing  to  enforce  the  eommon  municipal  law  against 
him !  We  cannot  sympathize  w  ith  this  tenderness.  As  for 
the  intense  bitterness  of  the  tow  n  against  the  gow  n,  which  made 
the  former  unfit  to  execute  the  law’,  it  w  as  pro(luced  entirely  (as 
Huber  confesses)  by  the  insolence  and  outrages  of  the  gow  nsmen 
in  a  series  of  many  generations ;  and  w  ould  never  have  existed, 
if  the  municipal  rights  of  the  tow  n  had  been  steadily  upheld  by 
the  King.  Hut  the  Kiiig  was  less  active  to  uphold  the  town, 
than  the  bishop  and  archdejieon  to  depress  it ;  the  ccclesiastic;d 
power  gained  tor  the  university  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
ow  n  members,  which  it  claimed.  One  thing,  how  ever,  may  be 
here  allowed ;  that  the  universities  were  right  to  contend  ‘  for 
fi'cc  trade  and  an  open  market,  by  w’hieh  thev  might  get  the 
cheapest  supply  of  w  holesome  food.’— p.  l‘>9. 

Our  picture  of  the  early  universities  is  not  complete,  until  we 
realize  the  position  of  monkish  fraternities  i\\  them.  In  his  tenth 
chapter  Huber  gives  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  battles  of  the  mendi¬ 
cants  against  the  eommon  academicians  in  Paris  and  in  Oxlord, 
Quote  a  part  of  it  would  be  useless.  It  is  enough  to  say^ 
that  before  the  rise  ot  the  colleges,  the  fixed  internal  discipline 
and  hci  editary  policy  ot  the  resident  monkish  bodies,  gave  them, 
in  the  long  run,  great  advantages  in  contending  for  their  favour¬ 
ite  oijects;  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries,  they 
were  dangerous  innovators,  '  wlio  excited  and  puzzled  the  luiiuU 
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and  fcclin{?s  of  tlic  youth  with  all  kinds  of  new  Iciu’iiinj;,  and 
eiidanj^erod  tlie  orthodox  course  of  science  and  of  the  universities 
themselves.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  117.  This  censure  is  (piotcd  by  Iluber 
as  ‘  reficctinj^  ])raisc’  on  the  monks,  and  as  suflicicnt  to  silence 
their  modern  detractors.  But  before  wc  can  admit  this,  w  e  must 
hear  what  their  ‘  new  learning’  was.  The  author  is  speaking  of 
the  13th  ecutuiy,  and  wc  do  not  hear  that  the  mendicants  then 
iutroduecd  any  new  learning,  for  which  they  can  claim  our 
gratitude. 

AVhat  now  is  the  general  outline  of  this  earlier  academic  con¬ 
dition,  during  which  the  colleges  were  cither  not  yet  existing, 
or  few,  weak  and  wholly  subordinate  ?  AVc  find  an  immense 
crowd  of  hungry  rabble  flocking  to  Oxford,  not  from  love  of 
science,  hut  as  a  way  to  prefenneut ;  as  long  as  the  church  is 
the  main  road  by  which  men  of  low  birth  rise  to  distinction. 
Wc  see  the  stream  of  students  rapidly  drained  off,  when,  through 
the  wars  witli  Scotland  and  France  and  the  increased  importance 
of  lawyers,  two  new  ways  of  rising  in  the  world  open  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Saxon  eommoualty.  The  secular  clergy  success¬ 
fully  vindicate  their  claim  to  regulate  opinion  in  the  universities, 
both  against  the  lay  teachers  and  against  the  monks  or  regulars; 
and  hetweeu  both  orders,  all  rising  genius  is  quenched.  ‘  The 
spirit  of  study  fled,  and  dead  forms  alone  were  left.’  So  much 
for  the  results  of  the  earlier  constitution  under  its  stepdame,  the 
falsclv  named  *  church.’ 

11.  ^fhe  new’  constitution  grew  out  of  the  old,  by  a  gradual 
process,  since  the  eolleges  w'crc  founded  one  by  one,  at  more  or 
less  distant  intervals  :  consequently,  the  academicians  were  them¬ 
selves  hardly  aware  how'  great  a  change  w  as  going  on. 

*  During  the  period  of  transition,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  the  life  of  the 
university  was  torpid.  The  speculative  j)hilosophy  had  lost  its  interest ; 
the  nuinherof  scholars  was  diminished,  and  the  teachers  had  no  stimulus, 
until  classical  studies  reanimated  them.’ — vol.  i.  p.  153. 

This  new'  movement  (he  farther  informs  us,  p.  216,)  came 
neither  from  the  church,  nor  from  the  universities,  but  from  in¬ 
dividual  energy.  ^Thc  inward  impulse  was  sustained  by  the 
co-operation,  not  of  institutions,  but  of  individuals.  ...  It 
originated  ehiefly  in  private  circles,  and  among  the  higher 
classes.  it h  these  the  new  literature  was  pursued  as  a  free 

and  polite  art,  condueing  to  the  highest  mental  cultivation  of  an 
e.r/r«-rcligious  kind.’  Rich  and  intelligent  men  were  hereby 
incited  to  found  colleges,  w  ith  the  express  desire  (according  to 
our  Author)  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics;  on  which  point  he  lays  much  stress,  holding  this  to  be 
the  great  glory  of  the  colleges.  Although  there  is  here  a  sub- 
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Rtaiitial  truth,  we  arc  disposed  to  think  he  overstates  the  fact. 
When  we  consider  lio>v  anxiously  many  of  the  college-founders 
exacted  ^  prayers  for  their  souls’  from  the  poor  clerks  to  whom 
tlicy  left  their  money ;  how  many  of  them  have  restricted  their 
benefits  to  persons  of  their  own  county,  neighbourhood,  family, 
and  in  one  instance,  even  name ;  how  generally  they  insist  ou 
their  fellows  taking  holy  orders;  and  ho>v  predominant  arc 
ecclesiastical  considerations;  it  appears  clear  that  other  objects 
w  ere  often  made  of  more  importance  than  cither  new'  or  old  lite¬ 
rature.  No  one  indeed  will  question  that,  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
vulsion  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  alternate  violences  prac¬ 
tised  by  both  parties,  more  Greek  and  Latin  was  leiirncd  in  the 
universities  than  anywhere  out  of  them ;  which  was  true,  even 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  only  period  during  which 
our  Author  can  speak  with  even  tolerable  satisfaction  couccrii- 
iug  their  performances  is,  during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  ‘  church’  w  as  too  much  at  ease  in  her  worldli¬ 
ness  to  intermeddle  with  the  universities,  and  did  not  as  vet 
suspect  that  the  new'  studies  would  unsettle  her  supremacy. 
Professor  llubcr  also  bestows  some  thrifty  praise  on  the  univer¬ 
sities  during  the  commonwealth,  when  the  somewhat  *  greater 
[theological]  freedom  w  as  not  w  ithout  its  corresponding  fruits.’ 
vol.  ii.  p.  78.  But  on  every  other  penod  we  find  his  history  to 
be  nothing  but  a  roll  full  of  lamentation,  mourning,  and  woe. 

As  to  the  behaviour  of  the  universities  in  the  aftair  of  Ileiirv  the 

% 

Eighth’s  divorce  from  Katherine,  it  is  so  universally  reprobated 
by  candid  historians,  that  we  might  have  foretold  that  Huber 
would  gravely  condemn  it.  We  did  not,  however,  foresee  (con¬ 
sidering  the  danger,  both  personal  and  corporate,  which  they 
would  have  incurred  by  disobeying  the  royal  tyrant)  that  it 
would  he  in  the  historian’s  mind  so  prominent  and  unpardonable 
a  sin :  and  to  say  the  truth,  we  think  his  indignation  here  is  a 
little  ovenvrought.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  learn,  that  the 
younger  men  were  all  on  the  side  of  Katherine ;  ^  an  opposition,’ 
says  Huber, ‘which  sprang  fmm  the  sound  freshneits  of  their 
feelings,’  while  ‘  the  elder  memhers  were  carried  aw  ay  by  that 
weakness  or  self-interest  which  assumes  the  form  of  maturer 
wisdom.’ — vol.  i.  p.  2f7.  This  is  a  striking  proof  that  Oxford 
was  already  too  exclusively  oligjirchical.  ]\lore  particular  pniisc 
is  deserved  by  Huber’s  graphic  sketch,  and  his  condemnation — 
not  more  spirited  than  just — of  the  hypocriticid,  hollow',  unprin¬ 
cipled,  and  mischievous  policy  pursued  by  Elizabeth  during  her 
whole  reign,  in  all  matters  })crtaining  to  religion,  ^^e  have 
alw  a}  a  ix'ganlcd,  as  deplorably  misplaced,  the  current  system  of 
paneg)  ric  towards  Elizabeth,  agciiust  wliich  he  protests :  but  W6 
were  not  adequately  aware,  before  reading  his  history',  of  the  cx- 
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tent  to  which  the  depravation  of  Oxford  is  ascribable  to  the 
power  of  Leicester,  Elizabeth’s  unprincipled  favourite.  This  he 
appears  clearly  to  establish.  However,  at  each  successive  re¬ 
trospect,  and  under  each  particular  head  of  law,  medicine,  thco- 
lojT}',  classics,  and,  we  may  add,  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  state 
of  the  academicians,  Huber  has  nothing  but  an  almost  unvaried 
talc  of  evil.  We  should  need  to  produce  a  large  part  of  the 
work  to  verify  this  statement.  In  treating  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  Vm.,*  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  he  boldly  and  fully  avow  s 
the  true  cause  of  the  perpetual  barrenness  of  the  universities, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual.  In  quoting  the  following,  we 
have  to  sav,  O  si  sic  omnia ! 

‘  Tlic  cause  of  the  failure  is  easy  to  discover.  Tlie  universities  had 
even’  thing,  except  the  most  necessary  element  of  all,  fhekdom  ;  which, 
by  tiie  immutable  law's  of  nature,  is  always  an  indispensable  condition  of 
real  and  permanent  prosjicrity  in  the  higher  intellectual  cultivation  and 
its  organs.  In  vain  has  brute  force  at  every  time  sought,  for  the  sake 
of  some  politicid  aim,  to  thwart  this  law  of  nature.  Those  shadowy 
beings,  scientific  officers  and  coq^orations,  can  never  become  a  substitute 
for  the  genuine  and  wholesome  energy  of  life.  If  we  can  do  without  this 
energy,  it  were  better  not  to  lose  time  imd  trouble  in  expensive  experi¬ 
ments  for  infusing  a  galvanic  existence.  But  if  the  true  and  natural  life 
be  needed,  then  let  its  pre-requisite  be  granted — mental  freedom.’ — vol. 
i.  p.291. 

Wc  regard  it  as  quite  a  lusus  naturae,  that  this  author  declares 
it  a  presumptuous,  unjust  claim,  and  a  ^  transcendental  folly’  to 
advocate  the  abolition  of  the  university  test  oaths  !  By  a  strange 
fatality,  not  his  facts  only,  but  all  his  reasonings,  are  such  as 
would  lead  every  one  else  to  the  opposite  conclusion  from  that 
which  he  eagerly  advocates. 

We  wish  w  e  could  quote  the  whole  of  his  discussion  concerning 
tlie  church  and  universities  in  the  seventeenth  centuries.  Our 
readers  may  be  interested  in  the  following  extract : 

‘  In  entering  upon  this  subject,  we  are  first  struck  by  the  little  attention 
paid  to  intellectual  interests ,  in  comparison  to  those  of  religious  party,  ,  • 
•  .  In  the  character  of  the  church,  we  find  some  peculiar  contradic¬ 

tions,  and  a  strangely  fluctuating  aspect.  On  the  one  hand,  she  was 
i^tniggling  to  shake  off  the  coarseness,  confusion,  indifference,  and  wildness 
of  the  Elizabethan  period ;  and  to  rise  to  a  more  dignified  elevation,  re¬ 
posing  on  reli^ous,  moral,  and  intellectual  foundations.  On  the  other 
hand,  wc  see  in  these  praiseworthy  efforts,  only  too  often !  a  mere  out¬ 
ward  formalism,  devoid  of  all  deep-seated  and  hallowed  sjiirit,  and  not 
worked  out  according  to  any  living  principle  of  inward  tmd  thoughtful 
consciousness ;  indeed,  too  much  mingled  with  many  extraneous,  worldly, 
and  even  immoral  and  unchristian  matters.  The  chief  source  of  these 
defilements  of  the  Anglican  Church,  appears  to  be  its  connexion  with  the 
state ;  or  else  with  royalty,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  King  and  Court. 
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coniiexK»n  arose  out  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Reformation  in 
Kii^lund/  &c. — vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

•  Theologv'  might  have  lieen  expected,  in  the  midst  of  the  ecclesiastical 
storms  of  the  day,  to  have  grown  up  a  vigorous,  though  a  one-sided 
plant.  Within  the  limits  of  formid  orthodoxy,  as  theoretically  recognized 
hy  the  Anglican  Church,  there  was  both  room  and  material  for  constnict- 
ing  a  stately  building  of  learning  ;  but  we  can  find  none  such  at  the  univer¬ 
sities,*  ike, — ib.  p.  65. 

The  cvcr-rcpcntcd  talc  of  ^  unsatisfacton^  results'  at  both  univer¬ 
sities  is  accounted  for  by  our  Author  in  diflerent  phraseology  at 
diflerent  times,  but  his  meaning  is  at  bottom  always  the  same.  He 
obscn  cs  on  it,  as  ^  a  fact  necessary  to  save  us  from  strange  miscon¬ 
ceptions,'  tliat  our  universities  '  were  far  less  important  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  than  in  a  political  point  of  view  ;'  a  soft  mode  of  stating,  that 
they,  like  the  national  church,  have  been  made  a  mere  engine  of 
state  policy.  But  although  this  is  the  main  evil,  it  is  not  the  only 
one :  a  secondary  and  hardly  less  fatal  obstacle  to  the  intellectual 
cfHcicncy  of  the  universities,  is  found  in  their  practical  sulycc- 
tion  to  the  colleges,  and  to  the  college  statutes.  The  Author 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  this 
was  eflcctcd ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  most  imperfectly  discerns 
the  mischief  and  injustice  of  the  result.  Private  founders  have 
enacted  their  own  laws  for  the  selection  of  the  fellows  and  heads 
in  each  separate  college ;  and  Archbishops  Whitgift  and  Jjaiul 
have  decreed  or  sanctioned  that  all  universitv  authoritv  shall, 
directly  or  indirectly,  be  in  the  hands  of  men  thus  appointed  by 
a  private  will !  Aloreover,  as  the  clerical  order  is  enormously 
predominant  in  the  college  fellowships,  the  result  is,  that  in  the 
universities,  while  tlieologv  is  nominallv  one  facultv  out  of  four, 
tlie  clergv’  are,  in  fact,  the  ruling  body  in  every"  thing.  De¬ 
licious  to  add ! — jis  generally  happens  with  dominant  churches 
in  proportion  to  their  security — though  the  power  (and  as  far  as 
|X)ssiblc  the  wealth)  of  the  clergy’  is  so  zealously"  cared  for,  the- 
ology,  as  a  study",  luis  no  cognizable  academic  existence.  Theo¬ 
logical  degrees  arc  taken  as  a  matter  of  routine,  without  any 
examination  at  all.  It  is  a  grotesque  support  which  lluhcr 
lends  to  these  unfortunately"  distorted  corporations,  when  he 
justifies  them  for  having  only-  one  great  principle,"  that  of  try¬ 
ing  on  each  wcasion  to  struggle  for  (what  they"  arc  pleased  lo 
call)  their  privileges,  by"  all  and  cveiy  means  which  offer. 

*  Tlie  inconsistency  of  such  conduct  disappears,  if  we  judge  of  it  fn)ni 
the  ideas  and  wants  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  not  from  our  own  point 
of  view.  The  grand  principle  actuating  the  universities  (trivial  as  it 
may  seem  to  highflying  theorists)  was,  to  help  themselves  on  each  occasion 
ns  well  as  they  could.  If  the  universities  had  any  reason  to  siqipose  that 
they  were  more  likely  to  obtain  what  thev  w'anted  in  Rome  than  from  the 
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archbishop  and  King,  they  had  recourse  to  Rome.  If  they  believed 
Rome  to  he  pre-engaged  by  their  opponents,  or  othei^vise  disinclined 
towards  them,  or  too  expensive,  they  were  very  glad  to  get  help  nearer 
at  hand.  Wliat  they  most  desired  certainly  was,  to  hold  the  decision  in 
their  own  hands,  and  be  independent  of  every  higher  court ;  reserv  ing 
to  themselves  the  right  of  invoking  higher  protection,  if  circumstances 
should  require  it.  Tliis,  to  he  sure,  was  demanding  things  difficult  to  he 
combined  :  hut  after  all,  it  was  just  what  all  corporations  strive  for — 
what  in  truth  all  the  world  strives  for — to  push  their  disadvantages  to  a 

minimum,  their  advantages  to  a  maximum . The  policy  of 

the  universities  may  be  traced  to  that  which  characterizes  all  coq)orations ; 
tlie  effort  to  extend,  as  far  as  possible,  their  independent  and  exclusive 
privileges.  Tliey  endeavoured  to  obtain  as  much  as  the  moment  per¬ 
mitted,  in  the  manner  which  the  moment  prescribed.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

We  have  never  read  a  more  pointed  and  vigorous  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  cardinal  sin  of  all  corporations — vtter  ivant  of  pmu 
rifle :  but  it  is  really  too  bad  that  one  who  sees  this  so  clearly 
should  draw  from  it  precisely  the  result  opposed  to  common 
sense  and  equity,  lie  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  only  principle 
of  a  corporation,  even  if  it  be  a  university  or  a  (so-called)  church, 
is  to  be  unprincipled  in  ambition — to  grasp  after  ^  independent 
and  exclusive  privileges.'  This  is  most  true  :  not  untrue  of 
trausitor}"  coi’porations,  sucli  as  chambers  elected  for  four  or 
seven  years ;  more  true  of  those  which  arc  for  life  :  most  true  in 
regard  to  those,  of  which  the  members  succeed  by  hereditary 
right,  or  by  internal  self-election,  as  in  the  old  municipal  bodies 
of  England  and  the  present  universities.  Professor  Ilnber  licre 
puts  his  finger,  as  it  were,  on  the  reason  which  justifies  in  the 
public  an  intense  jealousy  of  all  corporate  independence.  The 
more  thoroughly  tlic  man  and  the  citizen  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
member  of  the  corporation,  the  more  justly  may  we  dread  the 
unprincipled  working  of  tlic  coqmratc  spirit.  In  no  department 
of  English  life  is  this  absorption  so  complete  as  in  the  little 
academical  world.  A  peer  may  think  much  of  his  order ;  yet 
there  are  many  things  to  make  him  study  the  welfare  of  the 
other  orders,  and  draw  him  out  of  his  own  narrow  circle  of  sym¬ 
pathies.  He  is  not  only  a  peer,  but  a  landed  proprietor  and  a 
lundholder :  and  in  parliament  he  has  to  deal  not  only  with  the 
church  of  England,  but  with  those  of  Scotland  and  Canada :  he 
has  to  apply  his  principles  of  action  to  our  relations  with  foreign 
states ;  and,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  peers  are  slow 
learners,  yet  there  arc  many  things  to  te.ach  them,  and  the  ho¬ 
nourable  minority  among  them  is  large  enough  to  be  seen  and 
up|)rcciatcd  by  the  public.  But  a  resident  at  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  (always  excepting  the  very  few  men  of  science,  whose 
lame  and  audience  are  e.r/ra- academical,)  is  absolutely  nothing 
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in  society  except  as  a  member  of  his  college  and  of  the  nnivcr- 
sity.  Few  of  them  are  married :  they  have  no  children,  for 
whose  sake  they  would  sympathize  with  the  well-being  of  the 
nation :  from  their  brothers  they  have  been  generally  too  long 
dissociated  for  that  tie  to  be  very  influential :  they  sec  cvcrj* 
thing  as  great  or  small,  good  or  cnl,  according  as  it  affects  the 
wealth,  power,  and  dignity  of  their  immediate  circle :  and  to 
increase  its  ^exclusive  privileges'  they  would  adopt  whatever 
doctrines  the  convenience  '  of  the  moment'  might  seem  to  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  peculiarly  inconsistent,  in  one  who  sees  so  clearly 
as  Huber,  that  corporate  interests  (or,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it, 

*  a  true  living  party-spirit,')  dictated  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
universities,  to  ascribe  to  them  so  high  credit  for  espousing  the 
side  of  Charles  I.  Hereby,  he  says,  '  they  assumed  jin  elevated 
attitude  of  the  liighest  moral  worth,'  vol.  ii.  p.  9;  forgetting  (it 
might  seem)  that  he  had  told  us  (p.  6)  that  they  had  calculated 
on  the  King  being  powerful  enough  to  protect  them.  In  this 
mwcalculation  there  is  no  great  disgrace,  except  as  it  is  an  index  to 
the  universally  erroneous  judgment,  which  (T^ord  Clarendon 
tells  us)  the  clergy'  take  of  men  and  things.  Fortified  by  such 
a  contemporaneous  authority,  and  by  the  tenor  of  their  conduct 
on  all  other  occasions,  we  believe  that  they  espoused  Charles's 
part,  not  from  true  heroism,  but  from  ignorant  ambition  ;  borne 
along,  as  they  were,  in  the  channel  which  their  habitual  adula¬ 
tion  of  royalty  had  scooped  out.  To  retrace  their  proceedings 
liistorically ; — under  the  Edw  ards,  when  the  popes  w'crc  aiming  to 
tax  the  clergy'  and  the  universities,  both  those  corporations  be¬ 
came  strongly  anti-papal  and  royalist  in  their  doctrine  :  under 
the  Tudors,  when  the  Crown  was  more  feared  than  the  pope,  they 
tunicd  out  vehemently  papal.  Under  James  II.,  who  tried  to 
act  really  the  despotic  part  over  the  universities,  which  those 
bodies  have  generally  rindicated  in  theory — to  the  extreme  sur¬ 
prise  of  that  bigoted  and  ill-used  monarch — they'  became  prac¬ 
tical  assert ors  of  the  right  of  rebellion.  Once  more :  as  soon  as 
all  danger  from  the  Crown  had  blown  over,  under  his  successor, 
Acf  prento !  by  w'c-know-not-what  conjuror's  trick,  they’^  became 
supporters  ot  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  discontented  jaco- 
bites.  Professor  Huber  seems  unable  to  repress  sarcasm  in  al¬ 
luding  to  their  conduct  towards  James  and  AVilliam ;  w’hilc  pro¬ 
fessing  to  explain  the  case  charitably  : 

*  Wlicn  wc  consider  the  feeling  which  must  have  been  engendered  in 
Oxford  by  so  many  signs  of  the  times,  and  lastly  by  the  proceeding 
ngwnst  Magdalen  College,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  deputies  from  this 
university  were  among  the  first  to  congratulate  the  lb*ince  of  Orange  upon 
hit  landing,  and  to  offer  rigorous  support.  Tliose,  how’ever,  who  arc 
acqurinted  with  the  history  of  the  crisis  are  aw’are  that  the  university 
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did  not  intend  hereby  to  renounce  her  old  principles,  nor  to  sanction 
trcacherv  to  the  legitimate  dynasty  and  all  the  further  consequences  of 
this  step.  The  Oxonians,  like  so  many  others  of  the  party  afterwards 
known  under  the  name  of  ‘  Tories,*  looked  upon  the  Prince,  not  as  a  fu¬ 
ture  usurper,  hut  as  a  god  let  down  in  a  basket.  He  was  to  protect  the 
country  from  civil  war — he  was  to  restore  the  shattered  state — he  was 
to  save  and  strengthen  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  dynasty,  as  well 
as  those  of  individuals  and  corporations.  How  this  miracle  was  to  be 
worked,  and  whether  the  possible,  the  necessar\^  could  be  done  without 
sacrificing  the  dynasty  to  the  nation,  may  have  been  to  the  Oxonians,  as 
to  so  maiiy  other  worthy  people,  not  so  clear  ns  perhaps  was  desirable. 
Hence,  for  a  longtime,  they  had  various  scruples  and  doubts,*  &c. — vol. 
ii.  p.  24. 

Unhappy  Oxonians  !  A  foreign  prince  lands  in  Enghand,  sup¬ 
ported  by  troops  and  ships,  for  the  express  purpose  of  compelling 
the  native  monarch  to  do  justice  to  his  subjects  :  the  university, 
with  child-like  innocence,  sends  its  deputies  to  him  ^to  oflcr 
ngorous  support,^  in  perfect  unconsciousness  that  she  is  viola¬ 
ting  her  own  principles — those  for  which  slic  warred  on  the  side 
of  Charles  I.,  at  a  time  when  the  popular  party  certainly  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  call  in  a  foreign  army  against  their  king.  But 
havcw'c  not  seen  the  same  thing  in  our  own  day?  A  divinity 
professor  was  installed  in  Oxford  by  tlie  legitimate  authority  of 
the  Crown,  hut  he  was  not  acceptable  to  the  university :  and 
what  was  tlie  cftcct  ?  She  w  ho  has  dinned  into  men^s  ears  the 
cr\’  of ‘church  and  state,’  rebelled  at  once,  and  by  an  unprece¬ 
dented  vote  of  convocation  crippled,  as  far  as  was  possible,  tlie 
functions  of  Dr.  Hampden  :  a  mixed  body  of  laymen  judging  a 
case  of  heresy  against  a  dignified  clergyman,  a  university  inter¬ 
fering  w  ith  the  distribution  of  patronage,  w  hich  by  law^,  by  right, 
and  by  immemorial  undisputed  usage  belongs  to  the  Crown. 

hen  Professor  Huber  show  s  the  English  public  how  rcjisonablc 
it  is  for  a  university  (‘  because  it  is  a  corporation’)  to  play  fast 
and  loose,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  countrymen  will  know 
what  conclusion  to  draw. 

The  chief  fault  wliich  w'c  find  in  this  historian  is,  a  certain  w  il- 
fiilncss  of  mitid,  which  forbids  his  dealing  w  ith  practical  and  pre¬ 
sent  questions  w  ith  the  same  candour  which  he  exercises  tow  ards 
the  past  and  unpractical  ones.  The  principles  which  he  advances 
in  treating  of  the  Tudors,  and  w  e  may  almost  add,  of  the  Stuarts, 
arc  such  as,  if  admitted,  decide  every  thing  against  our  existing 
system :  but  (as  docs  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  regard  to  the  corn  laws) 
he  likes  the  luxury  of  professing  truth  in  the  abstract,  and  re¬ 
jecting  its  application  in  the  particular  instance.  And  ns  our 
premier  preached  free  trade  wdiile  opposing  it,  so  docs  Huber, 
cycn  at  the  close  of  his  w  ork,  boldly  preach  the  necessity  of  free- 
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(lorn  for  the  professors  of  divinity,  (and  the  urgent  call  on  tlie 
umversities  to  consider  that  subject,)  vol.  ii.  p.  410,  while  he  not 
only  disapproves  of  that  freedom  being  granted  by  the  only 
power  which  can  grant  it — the  state — but  predicts  the  most  fatal 
results  from  abolishing  subscription  to  the  articles !  It  would 
seem  that  he  wishes  none  but  divinity  professors  to  be  exempted 
from  the  subscription :  a  singular  state  of  things,  wdiich  would 
exhibit  to  us  the  edifying  spectacle  of  professors  enforcing  on 
their  pupils  as  truth  many  things  which  the  pupils  have  been 
matlc  to  swear  they  w  ill  not  believe. 

But  after  we  have  said  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  the  Author^s 
faults,  his  sterling  worth  is  to  our  mind  great,  and  the  mass  of 
information  collected,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  voluminous 
notes,  elaborate.  The  utterly  unreadable  work  of  Anthony 
Wood  is  now'  at  last  made  available  to  the  English  public ;  and 
whatever  of  tedium  attached  itself  to  Huber’s  fuller  discussion 
of  the  vciy  early  history,  has  been  lessened  by  the  process  of 
condensation  which  the  ‘  Editor’  (as  he  is  called)  of  this  '  abridg¬ 
ed  translation’  has  cm])loycd.  Several  ample  appendices  added, 
in  part  by  him,  in  part  by  Mr.  llcj^vood,  make  the  English 
work  more  valuable  than  the  original :  and  in  the  discussions 
to  be  expected  on  university  reform  we  trust  that  !Mr.  1  ley  wood 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  his  hope,  of  having  here  put  before 
the  English  public  important  materials  for  forming  a  sound 
judgment.  On  that  ample  topic  w  e  cannot  enter  in  this  aiticle; 
and  therefore  we  make  no  remark  on  Mr.  New  man’s  preface, 
and  the  views  which  he  therein  maintains :  but  we  hope  ere  long 
to  give  to  so  important  a  question  the  consideration  which  it 
deserves. 


Art.  II.  ^femoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal :  with  Kxt rads  from  his 
MYttings,  and  from  Despatches  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  never 
fore  published.  By  .lohn  Smith,  Esq.,  Private  SecretaiT  to  the  Mar- 
slial  Marquis  dc  Saldnnha.  2  vols.  London :  Loiiffinun  ^  Co. 
1843.  8vo. 

The  palmy  days  of  Portugal  must  be  sought  for  amidst  the  sha¬ 
dows  of  history.  Her  present  state  is  one  of  convulsion  and 
disaster.  But  the  time  wjvs,  when  she  approved  herself  the 
Phenieia  of  the  Atlantic:  a  strip  of  narrow  but  fertile  territor}’, 
rearing  the  boldest  mariners  of  an  active  age,  during  which 
European  civilization  seemed  rapidly  passing  from  its  medieval 
to  its  modern  condition,  llomanee  and  feudalism,  w  ith  no  small 
tK)rtiou  ot  superstition,  were  struggling  along  the  fair  banks  of 
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the  Taurus  aj^ainst  the  crescent  of  Islam,  n  heii  one  of  the  counts 
of  llurjjnudy  acquired  a  footing  wliere  Oporto  now  stands.  Ilis 
son,  Alphonso,  conquered  the  Aleintejo,  and  defied  the  wliole 
force  of  an  Arabian  host,  nhich  liad  settled  upon  the  plains  of 
Oiiriqiic,  as  thick  as  locusts,  to  destroy  him.  It  was  in  the  year 
1131).  The  Christian  prince  fancied  himself  another  Gideon, 
destined  to  achieve  a  miraculous  victory;  and  having  fallen 
asleep,  his  dreams  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  A 
venerable  hermit  invited  him  to  his  cell,  where  a  shining  figure 
appeared  to  him  in  the  cast,  eclipsing  the  splendour  of  the  starry 
lieavens.  '  I  am  the  liord  Jesus,^  said  the  apparition,  ^and  thine 
arms,  Aljdiouso,  shall  be  blessed.  I  set  thee  as  a  king  over  my 
j>coj)lc :  for  sixteen  generations  my  favour  shall  not  depart  from 
thy  house ;  and  even  further  than  this  it  shall  descend.^  The 
vision,  of  course,  was  too  good  not  to  be  true,  and  raised  to  its 
highest  pitch  the  enthusiasm  of  his  warriors.  They  overthrew 
their  enemies  with  decisive  slaughter,  and  forthwith  saluted  their 
leader  as  sovereign  on  the  field.  The  following  century  added 
the  Algarves;  and  the  !Moors  were  extirpated,  from  the  ^linho 
to  Faro.  W  c  have  mentioned  the  legend,  because  it  has  stamped 
its  character  upon  the  nation.  Priestcraft  wove  the  >vcb  of  Lu- 
sitaniau  greatness,  from  the  militaiy  election  of  her  first  heroes 
down  to  its  hist  transient  revival,  under  the  auspices  of  Dom 
Joseph,  whose  minister  is  intended  to  be  portrayed  in  these 
volumes.  They  are  most  handsomely  got  up  as  to  paper  and 
letter-press,  with  coronets  upon  the  covers ;  and  for  a  frontis¬ 
piece  the  picture  of  their  subject.  Ilis  features  look  out  upon 
the  reader  with  more  amjilitude  of  lineament,  and  artificial  pow  ¬ 
dered  curls,  than  wc  should  have  tlioiight  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  man  of  pa])ers  and  worn-out  premier,  w  ho  rebuilt  a  metro¬ 
polis,  where  in  summer  no  one  but  a  native  or  a  salamander  can 
subsist ;  but  their  general  expression  is  thoughtful,  and  by  no 
means  disagreeable.  He  may  be  said  to  liave  governed  his  native 
country  for  seven  and  twenty  years;  whilst  so  rare  is  anything 
approaching  intellectual  superiority  in  the  Peninsula,  that  we 
may  forgive  his  biogi'aphcr  for  quoting  the  ccleliratcd  passage 
irom  Thucidides  upon  the  graves  of  great  men,  and  dedicating 
his  soiuew  hat  sterile  lucubrations  to  the  patronage  of  Sir  Kobeii: 
Peel. 

Sebastian  Joseph  de  Carvallio  c  Mcllo  were  the  names 
of  this  statesman,  who  is  known  in  modern  annals  by  the 
titles  of  Count  d’Oey  ras  and  Marquis  of  Pombal.  Tlie  latter 
''ill  answer  for  his  cognomen  through  the  few'  pages  wdiieli  we 
can  afford  for  recording  his  achievements.  He  was  born  on  the 
13th  of  ^lay,  IGDl),  at  Soure,  a  small  village  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Pombal.  His  father  W’as  a  countiT  gentleman,  of  mo- 
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derate  but  independent  fortune,  a  provineial  fidalgo,  answering 
to  that  rank  which  an  cscpiirc  may  hold  amongst  ourselves.  IIU 
youthful  studies  were  limited  to  what  the  university  of  Coimbra 
then  deemed  orthodox — no  very  ample  circle  as  may  be  sui)p()8e(l. 
Yet,  whatever  were  his  opportunities,  he  certainly  made  the  most 
of  them.  The  army,  strange  to  say,  was  his  first  step  on  the 
stage  of  life,  in  which  he  entered  as  a  private,  and  from  which  he 
withdrew  ns  a  corporal !  The  peace  of  Utrecht  had  hushed  the 
wars  of  Europe ;  so  that  having  nothing  to  do,  he  suiTcndered 
himself  to  the  study  of  histoiy,  politics,  and  legislation.  An 
uncle  luckily  introduced  him  to  Cardinal  Motta,  the  minister  of 
John  the  Fifth;  through  whom,  in  1733,  he  was  Jippoiiited  a 
member  of  the  Roval  Academy  of  History,  recently  founded.  In 
the  same  year  he  married  a  widow  of  high  birth  and  considerable 
notoriety;  notwithstanding  all  which,  it  was  not  until  173t)  that 
he  obtained  cmplojnncut,  being  then  nominated  as  ambassador 
from  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  Great  Britain.  Ilis  residence  in 
London  opened  before  him  a  new’  world.  Good  plain  practical 
sense  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  characteristic  of  his  mind. 
Brilliancy  w  as  never  dreamed  of  amidst  the  monks  and  friars, 
the  mummeries  and  profligacies,  which  had  stifled  all  genius  and 
first-rate  ability,  in  a  land  whence  Camoens  had  been  exiled  to 
China,  that  he  might  return  home  and  perish  in  an  almshouse. 
Pombal  exerted  himself  in  settling  some  points  of  international 
law ;  and  by  his  means  the  prirtleges  of  foreign  envoys  were 
carefully  ascertained.  The  arrest  of  his  physician  for  debt  pre¬ 
sented  the  opportunity.  ^Meanwhile,  instead  of  learning  our 
language,  he  analysed  the  Fhiglish  constitution  through  French 
authors ;  who  led  him,  moreover,  to  a  careful  contemplation  of 
Sidly,  and  Richelieu,  and  ('olbcrt.  The  first  bceamc  his  fa¬ 
vourite  and  model.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  been  long  waning 
in  the  political  firmament.  Pultcncy  and  his  associated  patriots 
had  belied  their  professions,  and  were  overwhelmed  with  the 
execrations  of  a  disappointed  public.  The  tempest  of  rebellion 
was  almidy  gathering  in  the  horizon;  and, in  1715,  Pombal  was 
recalled  at  his  own  request.  His  thoughts  still  ran  upon  the 
pleasure  of  being  honestly  useful  in  his  day  and  generation ;  and 
disputes  having  arisen  between  Rome  and  Vienna  about  the 
extinction  of  a  patriarchate  at  Aquilcia,  both  the  pope  and 
empress  agreed  to  accept  l^ortuguesc  mediation.  King  John 
had  married  an  Austrian  princess,  who  was  now  regent  of  the 
count  IT  during  her  husband’s  indisposition.  The  insane  nio- 
uandi,  moreover,  had  just  purchased  the  title  of  Most  Faithful 
from  his  holiness,  who  had  also  sold,  at  an  enormous  price,  the 
elevation  of  the  Lusitauian  church  into  a  distinct  ])atriarchatc. 
BciuMlict  XIV .  and  Miuria  Theresa  therefore  looked  to  Lisbon 
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for  an  able  envoy,  and  Pombal  was  chosen.  lie  perfectly  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  Vienna  with  regard  to  tlic  object  of  his  mission ;  but 
losing  his  wife  at  the  imperial  court,  he  married  again,  selecting 
for  his  new  consort  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Count  Daun. 
Maria  Theresa  owed  her  throne  to  the  still  more  illnstrious  mar¬ 
shal  of  that  name ;  so  that  when  Pombal  returned  home  at  the 
beginning  of  1750,  his  fortune  was  considered  as  already  secured. 
In  that  year  John  the  Fifth  died,  bequeathing  to  Joseph  the 
First  the  splendours  ofMafra,  an  exhausted  treasuiy,  an  opulent 
and  haughty  religious  establishment,  and  a  thoroughly  discon¬ 
tented  people.  The  new  sovereign,  about  as  profligate  as  his 
predecessors,  and  with  an  equally  neglected  education,  possessed 
just  sutricieiit  discernment  to  perceive  that  Portugal  was  on  the 
verge  of  ruin, — that  a  minister  was  necessary  who  would  both 
reform  and  govern, — and  that  Pombal  was  the  very  man.  He 
called  him  forthwith  to  almost  absolute  power,  and  never  for¬ 
sook  him  throughout  his  reign. 

Matters  were  in  a  frightful  state.  Three  millions  sterling  of 
debt,  then  thought  enough  to  encumber  any  crown,  had  been 
the  result  of  erecting  s])lcndid  monasteries,  and  pampering  a 
sleek  priesthood.  Licentiousness  and  hypocrisy  saluted  each 
other  in  open  day ;  whilst  the  convents  of  nominal  popery  Avcrc 
neither  more  nor  less  than  royal  harems  !  ‘  The  highest  classes 

of  the  nobility  disgraced  themselves  by  the  most  savage  and 
sanguinar}’^  excesses.  The  streets  of  Lisbon  echoed  at  nightfall 
with  their  riotous  shouts  and  hateful  brawls.  The  lives  of  quiet 
citizens,  lost  in  self  defence,  or  expended  in  ^vantoii  frolic,  were 
unavenged  and  unatoned  for.  Aristocratic  malefactors,  screen¬ 
ing  themselves  through  their  riches,  or  sheltering  themselves 
under  their  rank  and  afhnity  to  the  crown,  escaped  unpunished 
and  unmolested.^  Even  the  Jews  had  forsaken  the  capital,  after 
offering  a  bribe  of  €200,000  sterling  for  personal  protection. 
The  Cortes  had  not  been  assembled  since  1008.  Clergy  and 
nobles  usuq)cd  the  deliberative  and  executive  functions  of  go¬ 
vernment;  the  former  drugged  every  conscience,  Jind  picked 
every  pocket  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  If  the  ghost 
of  Ignatius  Tjoyola  could  have  been  upon  earth,  it  would  have 
here  reigned  and  revelled.  The  jesuits  were  more  than  trium¬ 
phant  :  they  were  dominant  and  ubiquitous.  There  seemed  no 
limits  to  their  superstition  and  ostentation — their  profusion  and 
opulence.  Their  miniature  chapel  in  the  parish  of  St.  Iloque, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  not  more  than  seventeen 
feet  by  twelve  in  dimensions,  cost  the  administration  nearly  a 
quarter  of  n  million  sterling,  for  marbles  and  decorations, — for 
lapis  lazuli,  porphyry,  amethysts,  chrysolites,  alabasters,  silver 
and  gold!  The  hierarchy  bowTcl  before  them,  amidst  magnifi- 
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cciicc  riviillinjj  or  even  surpRssin^  tlmt  of  Rome  itself.  Resides 
the  n'j^ilur  brshops,  there  was  a  eollege  of  twenty-fonr  prelates 
attached  to  the  patriarehate,  m  ith  one  hundred  subsidiary 
taries,  all  ^rraduated  in  rank,  endowed  uith  revenues,  and  in- 
vested  with  such  titles,  prinleges,  immunities,  and  vestments, 
as  that  Lisl)on  might  be  another  spiritual  Babylon.  AVhat  arc 
all  religious  cstablisliments  but  so  many  refleetions  of  the  scarlet 
ladv  in  the  Revelations?  This  recent  instance  of  madness  and 
faimtical  national  vanity  drew  annually  £80,000  sterling  from 
the  royal  nncnues  of  Portugal.  At  that  time,  there  were  no 
less  tlian  eight  hundred  monastic  institutions  within  her  pro¬ 
vinces.  One  tenth  of  the  entire  population  m  as  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  pursuits  of  industry  into  these  dens  of  laziness  and 
immorality.  ‘There  existed  a  nominal  navy  and  a  nominal 
army;  dismantled  fortresses  and  abandoned  castles;  nominal 
lines  of  defence,  and  nominal  regiments  of  observation  :  in  short, 
the  government  was  but  the  skeleton  of  an  executive  power :  it 
wanted  all  that  gives  life  to  it, — men,  money,  munitions  of  war, 
— the  blood,  sinews,  and  sustenance  of  a  country.^  AVhilst  King 
John  lay  in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  some  Algerine  corsairs 
actually  anchored  off  Cape  Spiehcll,  within  a  few'  miles  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  the  fort  being  unable  to  offer  the  slightest  effectual 
resistance. 

Pombal  began  his  labours,  like  a  man  w  alking  over  red  hot 
ploughshares,  with  cautious  steps.  To  have  put  his  foot  down, 
l)ut  for  one  moment,  in  a  wrong  place,  w’ould  have  scaled  his 
tlestiny ;  for,  besides  burning  his  soles,  the  Holy  Inquisition 
would  have  pounced  upon  him  ipso  facto,  as  a  guilty  criminal, 
— devoted  fuel  for  the  fire  of  an  auto-da-fe !  He  w  as  obliged  to 
lull  suspicion  by  seeming  to  be  blindfolded,  tliongli  always  re¬ 
solved  to  peep  through  his  bandages  as  often  as  })ossible.  The 
first  blow  he  struek  was  at  that  very  Inquisition  itself,  the  con¬ 
servative  star  chamber  and  high  commission  court  of  his  native 
laud.  Any  minister,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  dared 
to  touch  the  mantle  of  Mother  Church,  must  have  been  a  bold 
man.  He  saw,  ‘that  such  an  institution  as  the  Inquisition  was 
perfectly  incompatible  with  the  progiTss  of  the  arts,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  science,  or  the  presence  of  liberty,  and  determined  at 
whatever  hazard  to  reduce  the  authority  of  that  miscalled  holy 
oflice.’  By  one  decree  in  1751,  he  quietly  subjugated  the  whole 
affair  to  the  good-will  and  pleasure  of  the  crow’u ;  so  that  it 
theiu*efonvard  dwindled  to  the  rank  of  an  ordinary  tribunal. 
The  priesthood,  long  aeeustomed  to  consider  the  sceptre  of  the 
sovereign  as  a  mere  staff  in  their  own  hands,  failed  to  see  at  first 
that  the  talisman  of  their  power  must  be  thereby  neutralised. 

1  ombal,  ineauw  bile,  threw*  handfuls  of  dust  in  their  eves,  by 
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ubtnulingupou  public  notice  sundry  popular  and  secular  reforms 
Ur  repaired  the  fortifications,  manufactured  ‘gunpowder,  modi¬ 
fied  the  lucrative  diamond  contract,  rcj^ulatcd  the  fisheries,  im¬ 
proved  the  laws  relating:  to  sncccssions,  and  established  the  first 
su"’ar-refincr}\  AVithin  two  years  he  had  turned  his  attention 
to  the  production  of  silk,  and  a  general  reformation  of  the  police. 
Special  commissions  brought  the  stoutest  offenders  to  justice, 
permitting  industrial  operations  to  proceed  in  security.  The 
lower  classes  already  began  to  breathe  freely.  Taxes  had  hitherto 
proved  curses  both  to  those  who  paid,  and  those  who  received 
them.  Multitudinous  collectors  had  appropriated  enormous  re¬ 
venues  upon  a  system  of  ])ceulation,  bribery,  oppression,  and 
monopoly.  The  new  minister  frayed  away  whole  elouds  of  these 
(levourei*s  from  the  face  of  reviving  agriculture,  lie  then  cju*- 
ried  his  pruning-knife  into  all  the  details  of  royal  expenditure. 
Fourscore  kitchen  oflicials  were  reduced  to  twenty.  The  house¬ 
hold  expenses  of  the  palaces  were  cut  down  to  less  than  one  half. 
Debt  rapidly  disappeiuTd,  as  all  extravagance  expired.  One 
treasurer,  with  a  clerk,  superintended  the  entire  excise.  ^Inni- 
cipalitics  were  awakened  into  eflieiency,  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  judicious  fiscal  arrangements.  It  cost  him  ten  years,  how¬ 
ever,  to  carry  out  his  plans,  which  involved  the  abolition  of 
twentv-two  thousand  tax-gatherers  !  lie  substituted  the  dedma 
in  the  place  of  the  oppressive  militaiy  subsidy;  and  reduced  the 
cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  amount.  Great  llritain  mav  take  some  lessons  from  the 
Simplicity  and  economy  which  were  introduced  into  cvciy  depart¬ 
ment.  Each  cruzado  received  or  expended  '  was  entered  in  a 
hook,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  items  in  the  ledger  of  a  nier- 
ehant  or  a  banker.  These  books  were  carefully  examined  by 
the  king  and  his  minister,  who  took  care  that  the  assessments 
were  scrupulously  paid,  and  no  arrears  allowed.  A  balance- 
sheet  was  weekly  presented  by  Pombal  to  his  sovereign,  from 
which  a  general  view  of  the  public  finances  was  obtained ;  and 
Dorn  Joseph  retired  to  rest,  with  the  satisfaction  of  being  at  all 
times  ac(piaintcd  with  the  precise  condition  of  his  treasury.^ 
Iluring  this  period,  and  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  later, 
England  and  her  aristocracy  clung  to  their  wooden  tallies  in  the 
cxchcipicr,  as  though  such  relics  of  barbarism  had  formed  the 
palladium  of  empire  !  AVhilst  the  national  burthens  of  the  mis- 
tresvs  of  the  seas  were  accumulating,  Portugal  was  diminishing 
every  impost,  and  adjusting  its  pressure  to  the  means  of  her 
vanous  classes  of  population.  Her  native  subjects  numbered 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  millions.  The  duties  j)ayablc 
amounted  to  something  between  .€3,000,fK)0  and  .t3,5()0,(KK) 
per  annum.  AVhen  Pombal  retired  from  oflicc,  he  had  clemed 
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otV  iacunibranccs,  restored  liis  eouutry  to  her  uatioiial  rank 
amongst  European  powers,  renved  her  army  and  navy,  planted 
various  manufactures,  reformed  the  entire  administration  ol  her 
colonies,  encouraged  internal  prosperity  and  foreign  commerce; 
besides  accumulating  within  the  royal  coifers  an  available  capi¬ 
tal  to  the  extent  of  seventy-eight  millions  of  cruzados ! 

An  awful  visitation  of  ProWdence  materiidly  promoted  his 
views,  by  prostrating,  as  it  were,  the  very  pride  of  Tortugid  in 
the  dust.  Lisbon  had  been  as  guilty  as  Sodom,  and  as  vile  as 
(lomorrah  !  On  the  1st  of  November,  1755,  one  of  the  balmiest 
mornings  broke  upon  the  Tagus  which  the  eye  or  mind  of  man 
could  desire.  ‘  All  nature  seemed  to  rest  in  perfect  contideuce 
in  the  calm  beauty  of  the  serene  and  deep  blue  sky,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  silent  air.'  It  was  All  Saints'-day,  ushered  in 
with  festive  pomp  and  religious  ceremonial.  AVho  shall  tell  what 
an  hour  may  bring  forth  V  AVithin  ten  minutes  the  (jiicen-eapi- 
tal  of  the  Atlantic  became  a  heap  of  undistinguishable  ruins. 
Convulsive  shocks  toppled  down  the  illuminated  steeples  of  the 
churches  upon  the  palaces  of  the  nobles.  ^Vhole  streets  rocked 
like  cradles,  and  disappeared  :  yaw  ning  gulfs  opened  on  all  sides, 
vomiting  forth  ashes  and  llames.  Some  tied  towimls  the  river, 
but  in  vain  :  it  suddenly  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height,  burst¬ 
ing  its  banks,  and  sweeping  away  every  barrier  before  it.  Vast 
ships  were  at  once  absorbed  in  a  whirlpool  of  waves;  whilst 
others,  wTcnchcd  from  their  anchors,  dashed  furiously  together, 
and  went  to  pieces.  Thirty  thousand  persons  pciished  by  tire 
and  water.  The  prisons  gave  up  their  flagitious  inmates  amidst 
the  general  horror  and  confusion.  Such  as  escaped  bciug 
crushed  beneath  falling  edifices,  laid  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of 
appetite,  so  that  cruelty,  ])illage,  and  crime,  mingled  like  demous 
in  the  catastrophe,  and  filled  up  the  viiils  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
The  damage  done  was  estimated  at  i:)7,000,000  sterling,  even  as 
money  w  ent  a  century  ago.  Tw  enty  tons  of  molten  silver  were 
afterwards  extricated  in  masses  from  the  overthrown  mansions 
and  public  buildings.  From  the  ruins  of  the  patrijirclud  resi¬ 
dence  a  single  cross  was  recovered,  worth  .€30,000  !  Portugal 
trembled  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  borders. 
Setubal  suffered  most  severely,  as  did  also  the  Algarvcs.  During 
the  overthn)w,  the  royal  family  were  at  Belem,  in  consternation 
and  tears.  The  ground  nbrated,  as  the  king  exclaimed  to  Pombal, 
who  had  just  arrived,  ‘  \\  hat  must  be  done  to  meet  this  infliction 
of  divine  justice  llis  minister  calmly  replied,  ‘  Bur\’  the  dead, 
and  feed  the  living* — an  answer  which  sounded  more  as  coining 
fmm  an  oracle  than  an  ordinary  mortal,  in  the  estimation  of  an 
imbecile  and  terrified  court.  Throwing  himself  into  his  carriage, 
he  hiuricd  back  to  the  scene  of  caliunity,  and  the  sphere  of  his 
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duties.  For  luiuiy  nights  he  never  slept  under  a  roof.  Two 
hundred  dcerccs,  relative  to  the  eartlnpuike,  are  said  to  have 
been  issued  from  the  vehicle,  in  which  he  rode  and  resided.  A 
pencil  sen  ed  for  a  pen,  and  his  knee  for  a  desk.  He  proclaimed 
u  sort  of  martial  law ;  and,  by  drawing  troops  round  the  city,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  felons  with  their  booty,  he  preserved 
an  enormous  amount  of  property  for  its  lawful  owners,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  carried  off.  Notorious  thieves  were 
hanged  upon  the  spot.  The  wounded  were  removed,  and  their 
wounds  dressed.  IMic  houseless  poor  were  collected,  and  lodged 
in  temporary  huts.  Provisions  were  gathered  from  all  possible 
(juarters ;  nor  was  England  backw  ard  in  transmitting  her  over- 
tiowing  benevolence  to  the  assistance  of  an  old  and  now  unfor¬ 
tunate  ally.  A  British  man-of-war  immediately  caiTied  out 
197,000  worth  of  beef,  butter.  Hour,  biscuit,  w  heat,  rice,  uten¬ 
sils,  ready  money,  and  shoes.  There  were  twenty-eight  men, 
aiul  about  tifty  w  omen,  destroyed  in  the  catastrophe,  who  were 
British  subjects.  Pombal,  in  fact,  restored  order  and  revived 
confidence.  He  had  the  corpses,  w  hich  strew  ed  the  public  w  ays, 
all  interred,  either  in  the  earth  or  in  the  sea,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  The  clergy  were  ordered  to  rccommenec  their  sacred 
functions;  but  the  Jesuits  openly  declared  that  the  earthquake 
had  been  sent  to  punish  Portugal  for  attempting  ecclesiastical 
reformations.  The  case  of  Uzziahw  as  no  doubt  cited  then,  as  it 
would  be  by  the  Puseyites  now.  Nevertheless,  the  common 
people  could  not  help  seeing  that  Pombal  meant  well,  and  was 
the  solitaiy  pillar  upon  which  the  nation  could  at  all  lean  for 
real  support.  So  that  when  the  disciples  of  Loyola  consum¬ 
mated  their  folly  and  fanaticism,  by  prophesying  that  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  fatal  All  Saints-day  there  would  be  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  calamity,  the  failure  of  their  predictions  still 
lurthcr  diminished  their  influence,  whilst  it  augmented  that 
of  the  energetic  minister.  He  laboured  with  heart  and  soul  to 
rebuild  the  city.  That  portion  on  which  the  liocio  scpiarc  now 
stands,  emerged  into  far  greater  splendour  than  it  had  ever 
known  before.  Strength  and  regularity  wxrc  aimed  at,  and 
attained,  A  public  garden  was  for  the  first  time  laid  out. 
Sewers  were  constructed  in  the  new'  streets,  which  w  ere  rendered 
lumdsomc,  solid,  clean,  and  well  paved.  All  the  existing  edi¬ 
fices,  of  any  consequence,  w  ere  planned  and  executed  under  his 
administration ;  ‘  but  the  magnificent  promenade  wliich  he  de¬ 
signed  to  form  on  the  shores  of  the  lovely  H^igus,  from  Santa 
Apollonia  to  Belem,  a  distance  of  two  leagues,  was  never  even 
commenced.  Had  this  grand  design  been  carried  into  effect, 
Riid  planted  w  ith  trees  in  the  manner  he  intended,  it  would  have 
Httraclcd  the  curiosity  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  most 
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rnnotc  |)oslcrity,  as  it  would  have  surpassed  every  thinjj  of  the 
kind,  either  for  grandeur  or  magnificence,  in  Europe  or  the 
world.* 

Tlic  intellectual  and  political  weight  of  roinbal  thus  grew 
continually  greater.  Ilis  enemies,  from  their  cloisters  and  con- 
fessiomds,* plashed  their  teeth  w  ith  rage ;  w  hilst  the  low  er  classes 
magnified  him.  Governors  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  ;i 
mighty  point  to  have  the  bulk  of  the  people  with  them,  'fhe 
Jesuits,  meanwhile,  waxed  desperate,  as  the  lustre  of  their  cha¬ 
racter  waned.  Their  management  of  the  university  was  abso¬ 
lute.  Successive  popes  had  either  checked  or  fostered  their  am¬ 
bitious  policy  and  practices  according  to  circumstances.  In 
South  America  they  were  laying  deeper  and  deeper  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  an  ecclesiastical  sovereign  power;  so  that  with  regard 
to  some  proposed  interchanges  of  territory  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  they  dared  to  interfere  and  resist.  Pombal  lost  no 
time  in  adopting  the  most  decisive  mcasiu'cs.  ^lorcira,  con¬ 
fessor  to  his  Majesty,  received  a  peremptory  dismissal.  This 
was  accompanied  by  an  order  on  the  19th  of  September,  1757, 
that  no  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  should  approach  the 
C'onrt,  without  express  ])crmission  from  the  King,  lleiteratcd 
complaints  were  also  forwarded  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  so  that 
Cardinal  Saldanha  w  as  appointed  to  reform  the  entire  fraternity, 
lie  acted  with  considerable  frankness  and  vigour  on  the  occa¬ 
sion — suspending  these  obnoxious  fathers  from  almost  all  sacred 
functions,  and  more  especially  from  preaching  and  absolution. 
Dom  Joseph  stood  manfullv  by  his  minister,  who  had  happily 
established  the  sorcerv  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one. 
There  was  no  chance,  tlicrefore,  for  the  janizaries  of  ^lotlicr 
Church,  but  conspiracy  and  assassination.  The  Duke  of  Avciro 
became  their  w  illing  instrument,  together  with  the  ^lanpiis  of 
Tavora  and  his  lady,  their  two  sons,  the  Count  of  Atongeia,  and 
five  others  of  less  note.  IJie  King  was  on  his  way^  home,  pro¬ 
bably  enough  from  some  vile  intrigue,  w  hen  no  less  than  four 
blunderbusses,  heavily  loaded  with  slugs,  were  discharged  at  Ids 
carriage.  More  were  yet  in  reserve,  had  not  Dom  Joseph,  being 
severely  wounded,  directed  his  servant  to  turnback  immediately 
and  drive  to  the  house  of  the  roy’al  surgeon.  Here,  as  in  all 
ilcspotisms,  a  curtain  of  my’stery  seemed  to  fall  over  the  whole 
aflair.  Ihrce  months  of  ominous  silence  ensued,  during  which 
no  overt  act  betrayed  the  meshes  of  that  legal  net,  in  which  the 
wih' premier,  through  secret  spies,  contrived  to  enclose  almost 
every  individual  eoucerned.  At  length  all  were  suddenly  de¬ 
nounced,  successively  arrested,  and  barbaixnisly  punished.  Pom¬ 
bal  has  incurred  severe,  and,  in  our  judgment,  just  censure,  for 
resorting  to  the  rack  and  the  stake,  wiicn,  even  in  that  day,  simple 
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(lccn])italiou  miglit  have  answered  his  purpose.  Of  the  guilt  of 
these  wretches  there  could  he  no  shadow  of  douht.  llut  the 
Marchioness  of  Tavora  was  merely  beheaded  '  in  consideration 
of  her  rank  and  sex  /  and  why,  we  w  ould  ask,  >vcrc  all  liuman 
sympathies  to  he  violated  in  the  other  instances?  Her  family 
and  name  were  directed  to  be  abolished  for  ever;  and  even  the 
stream  w  atcring  their  estate,  from  wliich  they  derived  their  title, 
was  thenceforward  to  be  denominated  tlie  llivcr  of  Death  1  Their 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  Orown  had  been  the  refusal  of 
a  ducal  coronet :  but  Aveira  and  the  Jesuits  bore  deeper  grudges. 
Some  of  the  accessories  remained  in  prison  for  an  indefinite 
tenii,  cither  for  life,  or  for  many  years,  until  the  commeneement 
of  the  next  reign.  It  is  said  that  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
l>ersous  w  ere  consigned  to  longer  or  shorter  incarceration.  The 
notorious  Malagrida,  a  worthy  successor  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  with 
seven  accomplices,  were  amongst  the  numbers.  The  J  esuits  w  ere 
expelled  from  Portugal,  and  all  their  property  sequestrated.  Rome 
thundered  in  vain.  Her  representative,  holding  a  high  tone, 
received  orders  to  quit  Tjisbon  in  four  days ;  and  that  society, 
which  had  shaded  like  a  upas  tree,  the  ecclesiastical  morals  of 
all  Europe,  received  a  blow,  from  wdiich  to  the  present  hour  it 
lijus  never  recovered.  In  one  xvord,  it  was  the  fearlessness  w  ith 
which  he  braved  spiritual  magic,  which  stamped  Pombal  as  no 


onliuarv  man.  In  this  age  and  country  we  can  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive  an  idea  of  the  courage  requisite  for  such  enterprises :  al¬ 
though  when  Karl  (Irey  presumed  to  handle  the  Anglican  hier¬ 
archy,  it  looked  something  like  the  over-acted  prowess  of  ^^an 
Amburg  in  his  den  of  lions — more  appalling  than  quite  natural! 
The  Portuguese  j)remicr  follow  ed  up  his  victories  by  a  suppres¬ 
sion  of  onc-half  of  the  convents  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  very  de¬ 
cided  reformation  of  the  rest.  His  lay  countrymen  grew  de¬ 
lighted,  and  inscribed  his  portrait  w  ith  the  Horatian  eulogy — 
iy^gnum  laude  virum  mum  vetat  inori.  They  felt  that  the  pow’cr  and 
fatness  of  the  priesthood  were  getting  more  properly  dispersed 
and  circulated  through  the  general  frame  of  the  body  politic. 

Meanwhile,  the  minister  turned  all  his  transient  popularity 
to  the  best  account.  His  acquaintance  with  political  economy, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  long  administration,  might  eall  up 
not  a  few  Ijlushcs  into  the  checks  of  our  own  conservative  states¬ 
men.  Ho  perceived  and  checked  the  dangerous  disposition  of 
the  nation  he  governed  to  consider  gold  and  siver  mines  as  the 
only  real  sources  of  wealth.  He  drew  attention  to  the  difl’e- 
reuce  between  fictitious  and  permanent  ojmlcncc.  'Tlic  riches 
of  the  so-termed  precious  metals  arc  often  chimerical  to  the 
^tates  possessing  the  mere  territories  whence  they  are  extracted. 
^Rch  states  become  but  the  distributors  of  their  own  treasure. 
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The  negroes  that  work  in  the  mines  of  Brazil  must  be  clothed 
by  England,  by  which  the  value  of  their  produce  becomes  icla- 
tivc  to  the  price  of  cloth.  To  work  the  mines,  it  becomes  ue- 
ce8siu*v  to  have  a  large  capital  expended  on  slaves.  It  this  sum 
be  000,000,  the  interest,  which  is  one  million,  independent 
of  the  cost  of  extraction,  must  be  the  first  inoney  paid  from  that 
produce.  Add  to  this  the  food  and  clothing  for  more  tlnui  a 
hundred  thousand  persons,  blacks  and  whites,  which  the  mines 
carry  to  Brazil;  which  food  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  colony,  but 
must  be  purchased  from  foreigners.  Lastly,  to  supply  the  phy¬ 
sical  wants  of  the  country,  which,  since  the  discovery  of  the 
mines,  has  lost  its  arts  and  manufactures,  all  the  gold  bccoines 
the  property  of  other  nations.'  Now,  in  much  of  tliis,  it  is  ])er- 
fectly  true,  that  there  are  no  slight  crudeness  and  absurdity  | 
mingled  with  some  truth :  but  the  excellence  lay  in  its  inducing  ' 
the  minister  to  foster  industry  at  home  rather  than  speculation 
abroad — for  his  conviction  was  that  there  never  was  a  ‘  rich  king 
and  an  impoverished  people.'  Hence,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
board  of  commerce,  which  had  long  been  a  monster  monopoly, 
like  our  own  Etist  India  Company  in  England,  or  the  venerable  ^ 
Hong  at  Canton  in  China,  he  founded  a  new  Junta  do  Com- 
mcrcio,  with  fresh  statutes,  and  powers  almost  iiKpiisitorial, 
against  smuggling.  He  then  endeavoured  to  break  down  those 
stupid  barriers  of  caste,  which  made  his  u«ativc  aristocracy  deem 
it  a  derogation  from  their  dignity  to  engage  either  directly  or 
indirectlv  in  trade.  He  at  once  authorized  the  nobility  to  hold 
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shares  in  the  Maranhao  and  Para  ("ompany,  declaring  that,  as 
the  object  of  that  establishment  was  'to  render  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  flourishing,  it  was  both  just  and  j)roi)cr  that  all  per¬ 
sons,  liowevcr  high  their  rank,  should  be  allowed  and  encou¬ 
raged  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  state.'  The  royal 
silk  manufactories  were  also  fast  culminating  into  vigour,  lie 
contrived  to  form,  moreover,  a  mercantile  association  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Pernambuco  and  Paraiba  Company ;  whilst 
corresponding  reaction  at  home  enabled  him  to  restore  woollen 
mauutactories  to  Beira,  and  promote  its  agricultural  ])rospcrity 
at  the  same  time.  All  central  South  America  felt  the  advan- 
tjigc  of  these  improvements.  The  mother  country  called  for 
more  raw  materials  and  tropical  productions :  the  colonics  con¬ 
sumed  greater  quantities  of  wrought  fabrics.  Both  fioiirishcd 
accordingly.  Put  it  reflects  still  higher  honour  on  Pombal,  that 
amidst  his  various  schemes  for  either  Lusitanianor  transatlantic 
aggrandizement,  he  never  forgot  the  civilization  of  the  Indians. 
Their  moral  advancement  lay  very  near  his  heart.  When  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  had  strengthened  his  powers  over  the 
Brazils  and  Paraguay,  he  issued  numerous  instructions,  which 
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were  promptly  observed,  for  gaining  the  affections  and  securing 
the  jillegiaucc  of  those  oppressed  races,  stigmatized  hitherto  as 
savages.  They  were  gathered  into  villages  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  director.  Two  schools  were  attached  to  each,  one  for 
bovs,  and  another  for  girls.  Christianity,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  with  all  the  useful  arts  suited  respectively  to  tho 
(litVerent  sexes,  experienced  more  than  cold  state  patronage :  for 
thev  were  duly  and  effectively  cultivated.  Proper  clothing  was 
enjoined ;  horticulture  and  the  growth  of  rice,  cotton,  and  to¬ 
bacco  were  warmly  encouraged;  annuid  schedules  had  to  be 
transmitted  home,  demonstrating  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
land  wjis  under  the  spade  or  plough ;  and  histly,  all  young  ])cr- 
sons  were  taught  Portuguese.  Several  decrees  from  the  minis¬ 
ter  may  be  favoui’ably  contrasted  with  the  bombastic  tone  of  our 
own  oriental  or  colonial  proclamations.  ^  When  agriculture 
ilourishes,^  says  Pombal,  ^  the  most  efhcacious  means  of  conduct¬ 
ing  a  kingdom  to  prosperity  is  the  introduction  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  ;  since  they  enrich  the  people,  civilize  and  enlarge 
their  minds,  and  consequently  the  state  becomes  powerful. 
Commerce  essentially  consists  in  the  sale  or  exchange  of  pro¬ 
duce,  and  in  the  reciprocal  communication  of  nations :  from  the 
first  result  profit  and  riches  ;  from  the  last  we  acquire  humanity 
and  civilization.  The  soul  of  commerce  is  in  the  liberty  of  the 
people a  truly  remarkable  sentiment,  when  the  age,  circum¬ 
stances,  and  position  of  the  individual  enunciating  it  are  all 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  fact,  however,  is  little  known,  that  Pombal  was  a  zealous 
friend  to  national  education.  ‘  The  cultivation  of  literary  piu*- 
suits,’  he  observes,  '  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  sciences,  and  in 
their  perfection  consists  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  king¬ 
doms.'  AVc  venture  upon  an  extract  from  our  biographer, 
which  may  furnish  our  readers  also  with  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
style  and  manner : 


'  1  have  already  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  anxiety  Pombal  ex¬ 
pressed  upon  all  occasions,  and  the  pains  he  took  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  education,  as  well  as  civil  and  religious  liberty  among  the  people, 
lie  ho|K‘d,  by  these  means,  to  lay  the  foundation  on  which,  at  a  future 
I)criod,  the  superstructure  of  a  free  government  might  be  erected.  He 
was  well  aware  that  if  popular  governments  are  to  be  any  thing  but 
shadows,  they  must  be  based  on  popular  knowledge.  He  felt 
that  his  countiy,  without  the  aid  of  education,  would  be  unfit  for 
any  of  those  forms  of  free  government,  which,  when  the  people  arc  ig¬ 
norant,  too  frequently  confer  absolute  powers  upon  factions,  who  enjoy 
the  goiKl  for  which  others  have  toiled.  The  talents  of  that  statesman 
are  not  to  be  estimated  very  highly,  who  has  so  little  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  is  so  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  to  imagine  that  constitutions 
to  be  modelled  and  remodelled,  and  worked  with  the  same  ease  and 
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rcj^ularity  as  an  inanimate  niacliino.  Ponibal  porccivcti  that  the  spirit 
of  revolution  was  ahro«id,  that  in  his  time  it  was  slow  in  ])rogress,  vet 
irresistible  ;  and  he  therefore  wished  his  countrymen  to  he  prepared  for 
its  advent.  ^Vith  a  presentiment  of  the  evils  that  menaced  his  succes- 
sors,  he  frequently  exclaimed,  Os  jticos  Jilhos  ainda  podcras  river  descan- 
rados,  tnas  ai  de  meos  netos.  Our  children  may  live  to  end  their  davs  in 
|)eaee,  hut  God  help  our  ^grandchildren  !  This  remarkable  pro])hccy  has 
hern  hut  too  truly  fulfilled  in  the  various  disasters  which  have  distracted, 
and  still  continue  to  distract,  the  once  rich  and  happy  Portu«;al.  To 
prepare  his  countr\'men,  then,  for  the  changes  which  he  saw  to  he  inevi¬ 
table  in  Europe,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  them  to  the  same  state  of  cdii- 
cation  which  some  European  countries  already  enjoyed.  Put  various 
obstacles  impeded  his  progress,  and  foiled  liis  best  directed  eftbrts.’ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  163,  4. 

1  n  tnitli,  the  task  was  from  first  to  last  the  having  to  make  liricks 
without  straw*.  Nevertheless,  he  commenced  at  the  top  of  the 
social  pyramid,  intending  to  work  downwards.  A  decree  in¬ 
formed  the  capital  and  provinces,  that  the  Jesuits  had  poisoned 
the  sources  of  classical  literature,  through  their  patronage  of  bad 
grammars.  Better  ones  were  therefore  to  he  substituted ;  nor 
can  we  forbear  a  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  premier  becoming  the 
schoolmaster  of  schoolmasters,  and  arch-])tcdagogue  to  a  whole 
kingdom.  In  every  town,  Greek  and  Ijatin  jirofcssors  were 
stationed,  to  teach  their  respective  languages,  together  with  rlic- 
torie,  logic,  and  other  literary  mysteries.  The  privileges  of  no¬ 
bility  were  in  part  confcn*ed  upon  these  state-teachers,  with  the 
solid  pudding  of  some  moderate  salary  to  support  their  rank. 
An  institute  w  as  set  up  at  Lisbon  in  1750,  for  aftbrding  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  higher  branches  of  a  commercial  education,  which 
answered  remarkably  well;  precluding  as  it  did  the  necessity 
which  previously  existed  of  sending  to  Genoa  and  Venice  for 
ctlicient  clerks  and  linguists.  Coimbra,  how  ever,  w  as  first  to  he 
reformed — that  university,  which  was  to  Portugal  what  Sala¬ 
manca  has  been  to  Spain,  and  what  Oxford  now  is  to  ourselves. 

ho  shall  be  the  Pombal  amongst  us,  to  blow  the  last  horn 
along  the  banks  of  the  Isis  and  Cherw  ell,  dissolving  into  air  those 
enchanted  halls,  where  bigotry’  and  prejudice  have  buried  the 
treasures  of  superstition  amidst  the  cobwebs  of  antiquity?  Onr 
hero  armed  himself  with  tlie  oflice  of  Limitcnaut-Gcncral  of  the 
I  niversity  of  Coimbra  !  He  took  the  monks  by  the  beard,  in 
their  darkest  cavern,  and  came  back  alive,  notwithstanding. 
He  ascertained  that  in  the  Greek  class  there  were  only  seven 
students,  out  of  about  six  thousand,  whose  names  appeared  on 
the  books.  Remedies  had  to  be  applied  with  a  ruthless  hand. 
Externally  all  matters  underwent  a  most  complete  transforma¬ 
tion.  Two  new’  laculties,  one  of  natural  history,  and  the  other  of 
mathematics,  astonished  the  wearers  of  gow'iis  and  surplices,  who 
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howled  and  couglicd  themselves  hoarse  at  such  tremendous  here¬ 
sies.  Vacations  were  shortened,  attendance  was  exacted  at  lec- 
tua's,  punishments  were  enforced  impartially,  nor  was  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Theology  to  be  conferred  in  future,  without  an 
arcpiaintance  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  ]Museums, 
with  a  laboratory  and  observatory,  crowned  this  good  work,  be¬ 
sides  the  cstnblishment  of  eighty  professorships.  The  ^larquis 
himself  drew  up  a  neat  memorial  on  the  subject  of  botanic  gar¬ 
dens,  replete  with  good  sense  and  sound  notions  of  economy. 
His  predecessors  in  this  department  had  been  Italians,  whom  he 
bitterly  reproaches,  *  for  having  uselessly  laid  out  the  exorbitant 
sum  oi’  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  cruzados  in  forming  a 
little  garden  near  the  Ajuda  palace,  as  a  mere  object  of  curiosity.' 
He  ridicules  the  folly  of  the  followers  of  Liniueus,  who  wasted 
fortunes  to  shew  '  a  marigold  from  Persia,  a  lily  from  Turkey, 
and  a  tribe  of  aloes  with  an  infinity  of  pompous  names.'  llis 
own  views  were  strictly  scientific,  practical,  and  utilitarian. 
‘You  will  accordingly,'  he  observes,  ‘reduce  the  number  of 
plants  to  those  necessary  for  botanic  studies,  in  order  that  the 
students  may  not  be  ignorant  of  this  branch  of  medicine,  as  it  is 
practised  with  little  expense  in  other  universities.  And  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  subject,  you  may  say  that  his  majesty  will  not 
allow  a  larger  or  more  sumptuous  garden  than  that  of  Chelsea 
near  London,  the  most  opulent  capital  in  Europe ;  and  add,  tluit 
on  this  same  principle,  the  phaii  is  to  bo  formed,  and  a  calcula¬ 
tion  made  of  the  expense  of  raising  a  garden  for  the  study  of 
youths,  not  the  ostentation  of  princes,  or  of  those  extravagant  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  ruin  thsmselvcs  to  be  able  to  show  blites,  purs¬ 
lanes,  and  pudding-grass  from  India,  China,  and  Arabia.'  From 
the  instruction  of  tlic  higher  classes  he  now  proceeded  to  the 
middle  and  lowxr  ones.  Jly  November,  1772,  he  had  settled  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  and  eighty* seven  respectable  school¬ 
masters,  and  ])rofcssors,  ms  already  mentioned,  in  the  Portuguese 
dominions,  ninety-four  of  which  were  appointed  to  the  colo¬ 
nies,  but  all  and  each  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  most  faithful  majesty.  Annual  returns  were  arranged 
for  cyciy  one  of  these  tutors,  as  to  the  numbers,  ])rogress,  and 
eondition  of  their  pupils.  The  educational  cycle  of  more  than  half 
only  comprehended  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  were  for  Latin,  and  eighty-eight  for  Greek 
ebtsses,  answering  to  our  better  sorts  of  free  griunmar  schools ; 
lorty-nine  others  taught  rhetoric,  in  addition  to  the  general  plan ; 
mid  thirty  comprised  general  philosophy  in  their  course.  What 
I'nissia  is  enjoying  at  the  present  time,  Portugal  had  cast  into 
her  la]),  seventy  years  ago;  and  alas  I  in  vain.  Yet  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  Pombal.  llis  scheme  very  properly  made  a  differ- 
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cnce  between  the  degree  and  kind  of  knowledge  suited  to  muni, 
cipnl  and  rural  populations ;  and  hence  his  distinction  between 
Hchoolmastcrs  for  nllagcs,  and  professors  for  towns.  To  meet 
the  expenses,  small  taxes  were  imposed  upon  various  articles  of 
consumption,  under  the  name  of  the  literarj’^ subsidy,  liihis  famous 
CoUvijio  (loft  NobreSy  which  he  founded  for  the  separate  education 
of  the  nohilit}^  all  the  ordinances  proceeded  from  his  own  pen. 
lie  banished  the  antiquated  custom  of  conversing  in  Latin,  the 
familiar  use  of  a  dead  language  tending,  as  he  judiciously  pointed 
out,  para  os  ensinar  a  barbarisary  rather  to  barbarize  than  faci¬ 
litate  its  genuine  advancement.  As  to  modern  tongues,  he 
directed  that  all  lessons,  so  far  as  practicable,  should  be  given 
viva  voce,  without  overw  helming  pupils  w  ith  too  great  a  multi, 
plicity  of  rules.  He  had  a  great  idea  throughout  his  reforma¬ 
tions*  that  mother  church  might  now  and  then  make  a  warm 
nurse  to  her  children ;  but  that  she  w  as  sadly  apt  to  overlay 
them  ! 

With  such  a  statesman,  therefore,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
her  quarrels  proved  endless.  The  Jesuits,  by  themselves,  were 
alwavs  able  to  fan  the  coals  of  discord,  scattered  as  thev  now 
were,  and  denounced  in  so  many  pjirts  of  Europe.  Falsehoods, 
libels,  satires,  pasquinades,  misrepresentations,  formed  a  ^  sharp 
sleet  of  arrowy  showers,'  which  could  do  little  else  than  demon- 
stratc  the  spite  and  imbecility  of  the  papacy.  The  attorney-general 
of  Portugal,  although  of  course  a  catholic,  memorialized  the  crown 
ill  a  long  public  document  on  the  sulijcct  of  Romish  encroach¬ 
ments,  deducing  from  historical  records,  that  the  infallibility  of 
his  holiness,  ^  was  itself  a  fallacv,  onlv  tolerated  when  uiiexamin- 
cd.'  Father  Fcreira  also  printed  his  remarkable  thesis,  that  such 
infallibility  had  never  been  considered  an  article  of  faith  !  Ahull 
which  Clement  Xlll.  had  fulminated,  was  met  by  Dorn  Joseph 
with  a  counter  decree,  declaring  it  null  and  void.  Clcrg}’  as 
well  as  laity  began  to  talk  of  separation  ;  nor  did  the  aidd)ishop 
of  Evora  hesitate  about  granting  dispensations  for  marriages, 
without  any  concurrence  from  Rome.  Ganganelli  only  succeeded 
to  the  tiara,  just  in  time  to  prevent  an  open  rupture.  The  Mar¬ 
quis,  in  an  apology  written  several  years  later,  whilst  asserting 
his  orthodoxy  in  the  most  decisive  terms,  nevertheless  proceeds 
to  add,  ‘the  judgments  and  decisions  of  men  can  only  be  formed 
by  the  observation  of  our  external  actions  ami  behaviour;  audit 
is  not  the  prorince  of  men,  nor  et^en  of  the  church  itseify  to  decide 
on  the  secret  sentiments  of  the  human  breast,  which  arc  resened 
for  the  immediate  cogiiizanec  of  the  all-knowing  God.'  The 
bishop  of  ('oimbra  had  accused  him  of  being  English  in  his 
IHilicy, — and  English  in  his  religion  ;  both  which  charges  he 
rebuttcil;  acknowledging,  however,  that  he  gloried  in  haring 
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rendered  auto-dn-fes  l)loo(llcss,  in  having  successfully  resisted 
sacerdotal  superstition  and  domination,  and  in  having  placed  the 
means  of  education  >vithiu  the  reach  of  every  man.  lint  above 
all  die  gloried  in  having  drawn  the  teeth  and  blunted  the  fangs 
of  Hie  fanaticism  of  Loyola.  Malagrida  had  been  strangled  by 
the  executioner,  and  his  body  burnt  to  ashes,  in  pursuance  of 
one  of  the  few  righteous  sentences  which  the  Iiupiisition  had  ever 
passed.  Already,  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Paris  began  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  that  of  liisbon,  and  the  Emperor  Joseph,  more  par- 
ticiilarlv,  is  said  to  have  bestowed  special  commendations  upon 
Pombai  with  regard  to  his  ecclesiastical  measures. 

Neither  was  the  Portuguese  minister  in  the  least  degree 
neglectful,  during  his  long  and  distracted  administration,  of  a 
sound  foreign  ])olicy  founded  ujion  national  and  patriotic  princi¬ 
ples.  lie  higlily  valued  British  alliance,  without  basely  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  it.  As  early  as  1745,  he  had  evinced  a  noble  spirit 
on  quitting  England,  when  he  refused  to  reecive  a  donation  of 
.t3()().  sterling,  which  down  to  that  time  used  as  a  matter  of 
routine  to  be  presented  to  all  ambassadors.  In  1759,  Admiral 
Boscawen  had  captured  some  French  vessels  off  the  port  of  Lagos, 
within  sight  of  shore  ;  for  which  insult  towards  a  neutral  power, 
Pombal  (Icmaiulcd  and  obtained  ample  repjiration,  in  the  shape 
of  a  distinct  apology  delivered  in  person,  to  Dom  Joseph,  by  Lord 
Kinnonl,  as  envoy  extraordinary  for  the  purpose  from  George 
the  Second.  In  establishing  the  Oporto  AVine  Company,  he 
withstood  a  number  of  unjust  encroachments,  which  our  spirit 
of  connnercial  monopoly  attempted  to  make  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Methuen  and  other  treaties.  France  and  Austria  natu¬ 
rally  enough  applauded  such  a  spirit ;  and  that  it  might  have  a 
foundation  to  rest  upon,  the  army  was  raised  from  eight  or  ten 
thousand  ])oorly  disciplined  troops,  to  36, (KX)  infantry,  6,000 
cavalry,and  5,000  artillery,besidcs  the  militia.  Phvas  and  the  other 
frontier  cities  were  properly  fortified  and  garrisoned.  The  navy 
had  actually  dwindled  to  two  ships ;  when  Pombal  set  to  work 
more  than  three  hundred  Ihiglish  shipwrights  in  the  dockyard 
and  arsenal  at  Lisbon ;  so  that  within  a  few  years,  lie  launched 
ten  ships  of  the  line  with  a  proportionate  number  of  frigates. 
Algenne  corsairs  were  scoured  from  along  the  entire  coast. 
Portuguese  merchantmen  could  put  out  to  sea  without  a  convoy. 
‘And  that  the  colonies  might  be  as  well  protected  as  the  mother 
country,  he  dispatched  a  sijuadron  with  engineers,  workmen  and 
materials,  to  Mozambique  and  the  Brazils  to  build  ports  in  those 
regions.*  It  was  fortunate  that  these  forces  by  sea  and  land  had 
been  prepared ;  for  Spain,  under  the  celebrated  Family  Com- 
jiact,  vi  jis  about  to  act  out  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  by 
'mituting  Philip  of  bloody  memory,  and  extending  her  western 
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lioimdaries  to  tlic  Atlantic.  Pombal  employed  Count  La  Lippe 
his  generalissimo ;  nor  could  he  have  made  a  better  selectiou. 
England  recommended  him,  backing  her  advice  with  ten  tlioiis. 
and  auxiliaries.  The  invaders  were  discomfited  in  every  tpuirter. 
Tlie  world  looked  on  in  astonishment  at  the  unexpected  revival 
of  vigour  put  forth  by  a  government  considered  as  clfete  and 
ruined.  Pombal  was  also  in  very  bad  health,  and  not  a  young 
man.  Nothing,  however,  could  surpass  his  attention  to  public 
l)usincss ;  the  management  of  which,  both  jis  to  the  internal  and 
external  relations  of  the  country,  remained  altogether  under  his 
supreme  control.  His  nuistcr  trusted  him  ;  and  he  deserved  it. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  secret  papers  seized  in  the  Aveira  couspiraev 
contained  the  curious  admission,  that  to  get  rid  of  king  Joseph, 
it  was  ncccssaiy’  to  annihilate  king  Sebastian, — meaning  Pom¬ 
bal.  A  most  flagitious  attempt  was  made  to  {vcconiplisli  this, 
through  the  first  infernal  machine,  we  believe,  upon  record,  at 
least  in  modern  times.  An  Itiiliau,  named  Pellc,  contrived  three 
tubes,  like  pistol  barrels,  charged  collectively  with  several  pounds 
of  gunpowder ;  the  whole  of  which,  strongly  set  in  a  wooden 
frame,  had  a  match  attached  to  it,  arranged  to  burn  for  fifteen 
hours.  The  grand  cciucstriau  statue  of  the  king  Dom  Joseph,  j 

one  of  the  conspicuous  ornaments  at  Lisbon,  was  to  be  publicly  j 

exposed  on  the  royal  birthday,  the  Gth  of  June,  1775.  The  ' 

horrible  engine  was  to  be  lighted  overnight,  and  then  fixed  j 

underneath  the  carriage  of  the  minister;  when  during  the  pro¬ 
tracted  procession  of  many  hours,  it  was  calculated  to  a  ccr- 
taintv,  that  he  would  be  blown  to  atoms  about  the  middle  of  the 
next  day.  A  timely  discovery  prevented  the  intended  assassi¬ 
nation  ;  which  also  must  have  involved  many  bystanders  in 
<lestructiou.  In  the  various  efforts  aimed  subsequently  agjiiust 
the  life  of  his  master,  for  the  affair  of  Aveira  was  by  no  means  a 
single  one,  Pombal  had  to  feel  practieally  that  a  despotism  has 
always  death  standing  at  its  right  hand.  Nevertheless,  there 
never  seemed  a  shadow  of  cowardice  about  him.  ^Missiles  and 
(laggers  he  considered  the  natural  weapons  of  monks  and  mono¬ 
polists.  So  that  agriculture  renved,  which  it  did,  in  the  Alem- 
tejo ;  so  that  the  native  factories  of  gold,  silver,  wool,  silks,  steel, 
and  mercery  flourished ;  so  that  the  fine  arts  throve  under  his 
fostering  ^  care ;  so  that  belles  lettres  found  ])atrons,  pupils, 
and  admirers ;  and,  so  that  domestic  trade  and  foreign  coni- 
meiw  were  increasingly  developed,— he  defied  all  his  enemies, 
Imm  the  nobles  to  the  Jesuits.  The  first  he  had  irretrievably 
oHended  by  many  potent  assaults  upon  their  exclusiveness; 
and,  more  particularly  bv  discountenancing  a  scheme  formed  by 
a  few  ot  the  highest  families,  calling  themselves  jniritans,  to  in¬ 
termarry  with  none  but  those  who  were  within  their  owui  gilded 
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cii*cle.  They  had  the  folly,  moreover,  to  scoft'  at  the  national 
prosperity,  all  evanescent  as  it  proved,  partly  from  their  own  in¬ 
herent  stolidity  and  protiigacy.  Yet  nliile  Pomhal  held  the 
reins,  that  prosperity  lasted.  He  had  caused  Brazilian  dia¬ 
monds  to  jrrow  into  an  article  of  most  lucrative  tralHc.  Sugars, 
tobacco,  raw  and  prepared  hides,  produced  many  millions  of 
cruzados.  The  salt  trade  alone,  between  Setubal  and  Oporto, 
employed  three  hundred  vessels  ;  the  Douro  wines  annually 
yielded  d, 000,000  cruzados,  equivalent  to  100,000  sterling; 
cocoa,  coffee,  and  spices,  rice,  dyeing  Avoods,  and  the  orchel 
weed,  w  ere  augmenting  year  by  year  in  commercial  importance ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  export  of  fruits,  an  orchard  in  Cintra  or 
Colarcs  came  ^  to  be  reckoned  a  mine  of  gold  !’  He  had  so  im¬ 
proved  the  police,  that  upon  one  grand  occasion,  Avhen  150,000 
persons  during  a  festive  season,  of  both  sexes,  Avere  croAvded  to¬ 
gether  in  the  great  scpiarc  for  several  days  and  nights  success¬ 
ively,  the  same  (piict  and  order  Avere  preserved,  as  if  they  had 
been  at  ^  their  religious  devotions.'  He  had  in  truth  softened 
the  manners  of  his  countrvinen  in  multifarious  av^ua's.  A  better 
style  of  dress,  cepupage,  and  general  taste,  had  groAvn  up  under 
his  auspices.  *  It  is  not  pcrhaj)s  generally  knoAvn  CAcn  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  that  Pombal  Avas  the  first  person  Avho  introduced  the  use 
of  forks  into  that  country.  This  simple  instrument  of  daily  con¬ 
venience  the  minister  brought  Avith  him  from  England,  on  his 
return  from  the  court  of  St.  James's  in  1715.'  He  Avarmly 
patronized  almost  the  only  good  school  of  painting  his  natiAC 
land  luis  ever  originated,  that  of  Vieira ;  Avhose  magnificent  full- 
length  portrait  of  himself  very  appropriately  represents  the  em- 
l)arkation  of  the  Jesuits  at  Belem,  in  the  back  ground,  toAvards 
w  hich  the  marquis  is  pointing  Avith  an  ev’dent  smile  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  ‘  Children  and  fools,'  he  used  to  say’^,  Averc  the  only  objects 
of  his  apprehension.  The  latter  Avcrc  to  be  taken  care  of ;  the 
fornuT  educated.  He  abhorred  all  affectation  and  absurdity', 
and  therefore  one  of  his  decrees  modified  the  term  and  mode  of 
domestic  mourning,  Avhich  AvidoAvs  Avere  expected  to  endure,  be¬ 
fore  his  time.  His  hiAv  also  of  the  19th  of  September,  1701, 
}<lmuld  never  be  forgotten ;  since  by  it,  *  all  slaves  arriving  in 
Portugal  and  touching  her  soil,  Avere  declared  to  be,  ipso  factor 
free  men  !'  He  restricted,  moreover,  the  enormous  groAvth  of 
ecclesiastical  opulence,  through  rash  bequests  and  dcA'ises  upon 
dying  beds.  He  formed  out  of  nine  suppressed  convents  a  now 
hospital ;  besides  conferring  on  Mafra  a  splendid  library.  Even 
tile  JcAvs  found  a  friend  in  him,  so  far  as  that  he  resolutely  and 
successtully  Avithstood  a  preposterous  Avhim  on  tlie  part  of  his 
sovereign,  to  impose  upon  them  a  peculiar  hat  jus  a  badge  of 
disgraceful  distinction.  His  last  projects,  Avhich  he  lived  to  see 
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at  all  realized,  were  the  Royal  Fishing  Company  of  the  Algarvcs, 
and  the  plantation  of  mynads  of  mulberry  trees.  Meanwhile, 
the  linen,  glass,  velvet,  bombazine,  woollen,  metal-button,  and 
tapestry  manufactories,  all  which  he  had  commenced  and  assisted 
by  large  loans,  were  now  able  to  stand  alone :  and  would  have 
done  so,  had  not  the  demise  of  Dom  Joseph,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1777,  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  ministrv^of  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Pombal. 

llis  adversaries  now  opened  in  full  crv%  almost  before  the  royal 
remains  had  been  decently  interred.  All  persons  implicated  in 
the  Aveira  conspiracy  were  let  loose  from  their  confinement. 
Superstition  and  fatuity  ascended  the  throne  in  the  persons  of 
the  young  queen  and  her  husband  the  Prince  of  Reira.  Pomhal 
w  ithdrew'  to  his  private  estates.  lie  had  refused  to  nominate  to 
the  vacancies  in  the  expensive  patriarchal  establishment ;  but 
these  with  the  new*  reign  were  all  filled  up,  together  with  the 
transmission  of  ii40,000  to  Rome  as  a  douceur  for  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Ci\ita  V ecchia !  The 
discarded  minister,  how  ever,  maintained  his  integrity,  and  defied 
calumny.  Though  nearly  an  octogenarian,  neither  misfortune 
nor  persecution,  nor  his  increasing  ill-health,  diminished  his 
firmness,  llis  appearance,  rather  before  this  period,  is  described 
as  dignified  and  noble.  *  He  was  very  tall  and  slender,*  says 
Wraxall,  *  w  ith  a  face  long,  pale,  meagre,  but  full  of  intelligence.* 
Tlie  sweetness  of  his  intonation,  with  the  charms  and  brilliancv 
of  his  conversation,  are  dwelt  upon  by  all.  Dom  Joseph  had 
ordered  that  a  bronze  medallion  of  his  minister  should  be  placed 
in  the  pedestal  upon  w  hich  the  equestrian  statue  of  himself  was 
erected.  Tliis  was  meanly  removed  after  his  dismissal ;  where¬ 
upon  its  subject  expressed  his  satisfaction,  that  a  portrait  so  un¬ 
like  the  original  should  be  secluded  from  public  view  .  Dom 
Pedro  had  tlic  gratitude  to  replace  it,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1H33.  The  only  real  mental  sufferings  which  befel  Pombal  were 
those  connected  with  the  decline  of  Portugal,  w’hich  he  just  sur¬ 
vived  long  enough  to  w  itness.  At  the  malice  of  liis  successors  he 
could  look  on  with  the  most  unshaken  serenity.  An  infamous 
decree,  dated  the  IGth  of  August,  1781,  pronounced  him  ^  a  cri¬ 
minal  worthy  of  exemplary  punishment.*  The  simplest  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  formed  the  only  defence  which  he  would  ever 
vouchsafe  in  the  way  of  reply.  He  ordered  his  son  to  furnish 
the  queen  wdth  an  account  of  his  property,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  acquired.  During  the  twenty-seven  years  of 
his  administration  he  had  never  received  any  salary,  except  an 
exceedingly  moderate  one  as  secretary  of  state,  and  about  fcldO 
per  annum  besides,  as  secretary  to  the  house  of  Braganza. 
tuitics  of  everv'  sort  he  had  invariably  declined.  The  profits  of 
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two  comraanderics  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  his  sovereign 
and  his  successor.  His  brothers  had  amassed  fortunes,  and, 
dving  without  having  been  married,  their  estates  had  augmented 
his  own.  In  the  palace  at  Oeyras  is  still  to  be  seen  a  beautiful 
family  piece,  in  which  the  marquis  and  these  brothers  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  one  group,  with  the  motto  underneath, — concordia 
fratrunu  All  had  been  united  throughout  life,  as  though  there 
had  been  but  one  soul  amongst  them.  Hence  came  the  ample 
revenues  attached  to  the  title  of  Pombal,  which,  moreover,  is 
one  of  the  very  few  hereditary  ones  in  Portugal.  Ilis  own  care¬ 
ful  management  had,  beyond  all  question,  vastly  inereased  their 
value;  for  common  prudence  had  ever  been  an  inestimable 
characteristic  of  his  common  sense.  These  features  of  mind 
were  also  combined  with  remarkable  mildness  of  temper.  One 
day  a  priest  presented  himself,  brimful  of  insolence,  which  over¬ 
flowed,  until  the  minister  had  heard  him  out ;  when  the  latter 
merely  replied,  that  such  an  affair  w  as  more  properly  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  his  brother,  to  whom  he  w  ould  forthwith  introduce 
him.  Put  before  opening  the  door  of  the  next  apartment,  he 
added, '  If  he  allow^s  vou  to  tell  him  one  half  of  what  von  have 
just  told  me,  I  will  grant  your  petition.^  The  door  remained 
ajar;  whilst  not  many  minutes  elapsed  before  an  angry  alterca¬ 
tion  was  heard,  and  the  sacerdotal  suitor  w^as  kicked  out  of  the 
room !  On  another  occasion,  he  sarcastically  comforted  a  poor 
spy,  w  ho  had  incurred  a  sound  thrashing  from  some  premature 
discovery,  w  ith,  '  Alas  !  my  friend,  all  these  blows  arc  but  part 
of  the  wages  of  your  profession !  *  There  often  appeared  no 
little  humour  and  drollery  in  his  communications.  He  met  the 
infirmities  of  sickness  and  old  age  as  he  had  before  encountered 
all  other  trials  and  difficulties, — with  calmness.  He  had  inva¬ 
riably  ado])tcd  an  excellent  custom  for  many  years  previous  to 
Ilia  death,  which  w  as,  to  dedicate  each  returning  anniversary  of 
his  hirth-day  to  severe  self-examination  and  humble  prayer  be¬ 
fore  his  Maker.  He  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  family 
and  relations  on  the  5th  of  May,  178.‘!,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 
His  funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  rank ;  but  a  bishop,  for  having  assisted  at  them,  received  an 
uinncritcd  reprimand ;  and  the  clergyman  who  pronounced  an 
oration  on  the  event,  wms  banished  for  his  inconvenient  eloquence 
to  a  convent  in  the  Cape  dc  Verde  islands.  His  history  is  his 
best  monument :  nor  have  his  countrymen  slight  grounds  for 
being  ver\^  proud  of  him.  We  can  cheerfully  recommend  these 
volumes,  which  arc  quite  in  keeping  w  ith  the  well-known  good 
taste  and  liberality  of  their  publishers,  as  a  handsome  addition 
to  the  biographical  libraries  of  our  reailcrs. 
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Art.  III.  Handhuch  der  Historisch-critischen  Etnieiiutig  in  das  AUe  Tes. 
tament,  (Compendium  of  an  Historiro-critical  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,)  Von  11.  A.  Ch.  lliivcnuck,  der  Tlieologie  Licentiaten  und 
IVivatdoceiitcn  an  der  Universitiit  Rostock  ;  Licentiate  of  Tlieolo^’ 
and  Private  Tutor  in  tlie  University  of  Rostock. 

For  r  long  series  of  years  Biblical  criticism  had  pursued  in  Ger¬ 
many  a  sceptical  course,  even  with  regard  to  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  favour  of  whose  traditional  anticpiity  and 
authenticity  the  right  of  prescription  might  have  been  claimed 
when  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  began  to  be  historically 
developed.  Abandoned  thus  by  all  external  evidence,  criticism 
was  compelled  to  eonfinc  its  researches  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
circumstantial  and  internal  evidences,  which,  for  want  of  sound 
critical  science,  led  to  negative  results  alone,  while  the  more  or¬ 
thodox  believers  either  refused  to  enter  the  field  of  investigation 
on  subjects  which  they  thought  beyond  the  possibility  of  legiti¬ 
mate  proof,  or  made  such  concessions  to  their  opponents  as  to 
endanger  the  cause  they  undertook  to  defend,  by  a  show  of  resist¬ 
ance  whieh  was,  in  fact,  but  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  enterprize. 

Of  late,  however,  the  orthodox  theologijins  of  Germany  have 
taken  a  bolder  stand,  on  more  scientific  ground.  They  have  met 
their  opponents  with  equal  weapons,  and  in  the  various  battles 
which  have  been  fought,  have  succeeded  in  clearing  away  many 
prejudices.  Though  neither  party  can  as  yet  claim  a  decisive  nc- 
tory,  the  attacking  champions  being  too  proud  of  their  former 
laurels  easily  to  acknowledge  defeat,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
true  cause  will  ultimately  silence  the  specious  arguments  by 
which  scepticism  Inis  sought  to  impair  its  force,  or  to  obscure  the 
clearness  of  its  evidenee.  The  present  work  is  one  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  productions  of  Biblical  criticism  in  defence  of  the  antiquity 
and  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  begins  (chap.  i.  p. 
17 — IK))  with  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  Canon j  and 
the  following  are  the  results  arrived  at.  Before  the  exile,  some 
tew  parts  of  holy  writ  had  been  collected  and  preserved  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  temple,  but  when,  after  that  great  catastrophe, 
the  gradual  cessation  of  prophetic  teaching  rendered  a  complete 
('ollection  of  paramount  importance,  preparations  to  that  end  were 
made  partly  by  collecting  and  preserving  the  books  of  some  se¬ 
lect  old  prophets,  and  partly  by  new  historicfil  compositions  on 
theocratic  principles,  by  winch  the  older  litcriature  of  profane 
historv’  (such  as  Records  of  the  Empire,  Books  of  the  Pious,  &c  ) 
might  be  dispensed  with.  The  time  of  Ezra,  the  author  consi¬ 
ders  as  the  most  suitable  period  for  such  a  definitive  collection, 
and  the  men  of  the  yreot  synayoyne,  as  the  most  suitable  persons 
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for  such  a  tiisk.  Diirinj?  a  period  of  thirteen  years  of  compara¬ 
tive  seclusion,  Ezra  busied  himself  in  transcribing  and  com¬ 
piling  the  books  deemed  lit  for  the  canon,  which  he  defini- 
tivclv  promulgated  at  the  end  of  that  term.  The  objections 
to  this  view,  founded  on  the  adojded  division  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  into  LaWy  Prophets,  and  Kethubim,  the  author  meets  by 
the  following  explanation.  That  division,  he  contends,  rests  less 
on  the  diticrent  degrees  of  inspiration,  or  the  different  times 
when  these  hooks  were  composed,  than  on  the  different  theo¬ 
cratic  positions  of  the  respective  authors.  Dr.  llavcrnick  makes 
thus  a  distinction  between  prophets  and  seei*s  as  two  different 
chusscs  of  men;  the  so -cixWcd  prophehe  priores  (Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,)  were  composed  by  proper  prophets,  but  not  so 
the  llagiographa ;  David,  Solomon,  &c.  were  only  seers,  and 
so  was  Daniel,  from  his  being  in  the  service  of  a  heathen 
prince.  The  Lamentations,  though  evidently  written  by  a  prophet, 
were  nevertheless  excluded  in  the  division  from  the  prophets, 
because  they  were  best  fitted  to  be  adopted  among  the  songs  of 
the  liturgy,  and  shared  therefore  the  fate  of  the  90th  Psalm,  which, 
though  composed  by  Moses,  is  not  incorporated  in  the  l^enta- 
teuch.  Our  author  next  enters  on  the  history  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  lanyuayes  of  the  Old  Testament  (chap.  ii.  p.  91 — 258)  on  so 
large  a  scale,  as  to  embrace  detailed  accounts  of  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  literature,  and  numerous  observations  on  the  origin  and 
etymology  of  Hebrew  words.  The  prosaic  and  ])octical  diction, 
as  well  as  traces  of  dialectal  diversities  in  the  Hebrew  language; 
in  short,  every  thing  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  is  treated  in  a  way  most  minute,  elaborate,  and  erudite. 
Dr.  Havcrnick  rejects  the  expression  Semitic  lanyuayes,  and 
substitutes  for  it  omental,  since  Canaanites  (Chamites)  also  spoke 
the  former,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  relationship  of  races 
can  be  inferred  from  an  affinity  of  languages. 

The  first  period  of  Biblical  literature,  the  Mosaic,  comprises 
the  Pentateuch  (in  which,  liowevcr,  are  found  documents  of 
ft  fftr  prior  time,)  followed  by  Joshua  and  the  song  of  De¬ 
borah.  To  the  second  belong  Job,  Psalms,  the  two  genuine 
writings  of  Solomon,  Proverbs,  and  Ciuiticlcs,  Judges,  Samuel, 
ftud  Ruth.  The  elder  prophets  Dr.  Havcrnick  thus  enumerates: 
Hosea,  Jonah,  Amos,  Joel,  Isaiah,  ^licah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
and  Obadiah.  The  period  of  the  exile  begins  with  Zephaniah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  Shortly  after  the  exile  were 
written,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Ecclesiastes. 
•  he  conclusion  forms  :  Haggai,  ^lalachi,  and  Zachariab.  AN  ith 
the  exile  the  Hebrew’  ceases  to  be  a  vernacular,  or  living  tongue. 

Tlic  third  chapter  discusses  at  length  the  history  of  the  Text ; 
ftud  many  novel,  erudite,  and  ingenious  arguments  are  advanced 
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in  favour  of  the  existence  of  letters  amoii^  the  TIehrews  in  the 
ante-Mosaic  period.  The  remainder  is  tilled  up  uith  critical 
principles,  arguments,  and  researches  in  the  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  its  antiquity  and  authenticity,  where  numerous 
lK)ints  questioned  by  opponents  are  debated  with  great  skill 
and  learning.  Among  these  stands  foremost  an  essay,  on  tht 
Samaritan  Text  and  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  The  critical  reader  is  no  doubt  aware  that  the 
older  apologists  of  the  Pentateuch  considered  its  existence 
among  the  Samaritans  as  one  of  the  most  incontrovertible 
proofs  of  its  antiquity  and  genuineness,  since  the  hostility 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaiutans  it  was  supposed  had 
lasted  from  the  time  of  Rchoboam  downwju-ds,  so  that  the 
Pentateuch  must  have  been  known  to  the  Jews  of  North 
Palestine  (afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Isrjiel  and  Samaria) 
long  before  that  period.  Dr.  llavernick,  however,  docs  not 
agree  to  the  inferences  draw  n  from  this  fact.  lie  argues  with  a 
great  show  of  Icjiruing  and  genius,  that  the  Samaritans,  who 
\m\  come  in  collision  w  ith  the  Jew  s  of  Jerusidcm  after  the  exile, 
were  altogether  of  heathen  origin,  and  that  no  relationship 
whatever  existed  between  them  and  the  citizens  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Israel.  Put  this  view  of  our  author  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  another  assertion,  namely,  that  the  kingdom  of  Is¬ 
rael  had  been  so  completely  sw  ept  of  its  inhabitants  l)y  Sahua- 
nassar,  that  not  a  single  soul  had  remained  behind  to  propagate 
the  race,  an  assertion,  contrary  not  only  to  common  sense,  but 
to  the  ancient  spirit  of  deportation.  (Comp.  ex.  gr.  2  King  24, 
14,  19;  25,  II,  22,  29  ;  Jcr.  52,  &c.)  Dr.  llavernick  maintains, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
must  not  be  proved  by  inductive  reasons  and  inferences,  but  by 
n'al  facts,  and  to  that  end,  turns  his  attention  to  the  two  pro¬ 
phets  of  Israel,  llosea  and  Amos,  w  hose  wrritings  he  scrutinises 
almost  line  by  line,  showing  from  their  thoughts,  expressions,  and 
idioms,  that  they  must  have  been  familiar  w  ith  the  ^Mosaic  laws, 
and  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  in  general.  In  like  manner  be 
proceeds  w  ith  the  Books  of  Kings,  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
is  concerned. 

The  next  point  at  issue  turns  (pp.  I8I — 414)  on  the  names  of 
God  til  the  Pentateuch,  by  wiiich  the  question  about  the  unity  of 
the  book  is  naturally  touched  upon.  After  treating  historically 
the  various  essays  on  the  subject,  of  which  the  first  and  best  is 
that  of  Tcrtullian,  our  author  turns  to  the  subject  itself,  and 
treats  the  two  names,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  in  a  triple  way- 
etymological,  historical,  and  theological.  Both  names  have  ever 
stood  side  by  side  of  each  other — they  are  coeval — neither  b 
later  than  the  other,  but  their  respective  ctynnologies  lend  them 
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a  different  theological  cluu’acter,  and  to  that  alono  is  owing  the 
different  use  made  of  them  by  one  and  the  same  author.  Elo- 
liim  is  the  abstract  terra  of  Deity  in  its  absoluteness ;  the  idea  of 
unity,  personality,  and  holiness,  falls  here  into  the  back  ground, 
ill  the  same  way*as  our  terra  Deity  conveys,  in  a  philosophical 
sense,  rather  tlie  notion  of  ruler  of  the  universe  than  that  of  an 
object  of  devotion  and  worship.  On  the  other  hand,  Jehovah  is 
the  revealed  Elohim,  the  personal,  holy,  and  merciful.  The 
former  is  the  Creator ^  the  latter  the  Redeemer ;  in  other  words, 
(though  not  expressed  by  our  author,)  Elohiin  is  God  the  father, 
and  Jehovah,  God  the  son. 

The  third  point  at  issue  (p.  415 — 502)  treats  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Pentateuch  in  relation  to  the  history  of  letters, 
or  art  of  writing.  After  shewing  by  ample  proofs  and  reasons 
the  high  antiquity  of  letters,  probable  inferences  are  drawn,  that 
they  were  familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  a  nation  sutliciently 
civilized  in  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
while  the  existence  and  use  of  letters  among  the  Jews  in  the 
Mosaic  period  Dr.  Haver  nick  demonstrates  beyond  doubt  from 
many  passages  in  the  Pentateuch. 

There  arc,  however,  various  reasonings  .and  arguments  in  the 
work  to  which  wc  cannot,  in  the  spirit  of  impartial  criticism, 
grant  our  unrestricted  approbation  ;  and,  more  especially,  as  the 
work  challenges  free  discussion  on  the  subject,  disclaiming  all 
hel|)  from  dogmatic  arguments  and  orthodox  principles,  and  is 
obviously  intended  to  convince  by  fact  and  reason  every  mind 
which  is  open  to  argumentative  truth. 

In  the  three  passages  (Exod.  and  Numb.)  says  our  author, 
where  mention  is  made,  that  !Moses  had  written  dowui  something 
or  other,  in  a  hook,  we  have  only  to  read  the  text  with  the  Mas- 
soric  punctuation  wdth  the  definitive  article  (in  the  book), 
to  he  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  commenced  written  work 
by  Moses,  viz.,  the  Pentateuch.  Now,  the  Pentateuch  being 
thus  considered  Jis  a  sort  of  journ.al  or  diary  in  which  Moses 
noted  dow  n  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  our  author  ought  to  have 
explained  how'  it  happened.  1.  That  mjiny  things  had  been 
commanded  by  Jehov.ah  to  be  written  down,  wJiile  other  com¬ 
paratively  more  import.ant  events,  had  been  omitted.  2.  That 
there  is  a  blank  of  thirty- eight  years,  out  of  forty,  in  that  journal. 
3.  That  an  author  should  find  it  necessary  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  historical  narmtion  to  .add,  'and  be  (the  .author)  wrote  it 
dow  n  f  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  visible  to  the  reader  with¬ 
out  that  remark.  Neither  has  Dr.  Havernick  refuted  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  most  recent  opponents : — that  the  Pentateuch  in  its 
present  shape,  is  the  historical  work  of  a  later  author,  whose 
sources  and  authorities  w  ere  fragmentary  original  documents  by 
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the  hand  of  ^Moscs,  to  >v]iicli  the  later  author  gave  the  name  of, 

‘  Book  of  Law/  ‘  Covenant  Jlook  of  God/  This  liypothcsis  is  so 
specious,  that  it  apparently  smoothes  an  ay  the  abo^c  dillicultics, 
and  is,  moreover,  in  some  degree  supported  by  Jos.  J  t,  Jib,  a 
piissage  which  even  the  opponents  seem  to  lune  o^cllookc(l,  uiul 
nliiciras  it  refers  to  an  event  not  found  in  the  present  Penta¬ 
teuch,  might  easily  give  edge  and  point  to  the  supposition,  that 
it  refers  to  doeuineuts  altogetlier  different  from  the  Pentateuch. 

Nor  can  we  critically  agree  with  the  rather  loose  mode  of 
Ictfal  proceeding  by  Dr.  Ilavernick  with  regard  to  the  credibility 
of  traditions.  Quotations  in  sentences  .and  words,  arc  altogether 
different — in  a  legal  point  of  view — from  mere  allusions  to  ancient 
facts  and  events.  Thus,  if  we  read  in  a  later  prophet  or  historical 
sacred  writer,  allusions  to  ante-mosaic  events,  such  as  the  deluge, 
some  features  in  the  private  .and  public  life  of  the  patriarchs,  or 
the  catastrophe  of  Sodom,  etc.,  it  is  not  yet  legally  i)roved,  that 
the  recital  of  such  events  had  been  derived  by  those  later  writers 
from  the  Pentateuch  alone,sinceeithcrthc  same  documents  or  oral 
traditions,  or  even  divine  inspiration,  from  nhich Moses  had  de¬ 
rived  his  information  respecting  those  events,  might  c(pially  have 

served  as  the  source  and  .authoritv  for  the  later  writers.  Even 

• 

the  events  of  the  Mosaical  period,  might  also  have  lived  in  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  people  by  way  of  traditions,  without  the  help  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  like  manner  as  the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  have  long  lived  in  the  memory  of  Christian  people  by 
mere  oral  tradition,  since  the  catholics  do  not  even  now  read  the 
scriptures;  nor  is  it  likely,  that  the  ancient  Jews  liad  copies  of 
the  sacred  writings  in  their  houses. 

Another  argument  of  our  author,  from  2  Kings  22,  &c.  where, 
llilkiah  said,  ‘  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law,^  meaning  the 
well-known  one,  the  Pentateuch,  is  not  supported  by  v.  10 
where  merely  a  book  is  mentioned.  Neither  do  we  find  great 
force  in  the  argument,  why, — if  the  book  was  not  known— 
the  young  king  docs  not  impure  after  the  .authenticity  of 
that  strange  book  V  Simply,  perhaps,  because  he  was,  to  his 
ha\)pincss,  no  professor  of  biblical  literature,  had  not  yet  rc.ad 
any  work  on  criticism,  and  gave  implicit  reliance  to  the  words  of 
his  teacher,  the  high  priest.  That  the  king  and  the  people,  v. 
L‘b  are  astonished  more  at  the  contents,  than  at  the  book  itself, 
vrtjOy  its  existence  must  have  been  previously  known,  is  r.athcr 
strange  logic,  since  it  is  incomprehensible  how  a  whole  nation 
>^ith  the  priesthood  at  their  head,  should  know  that  it  was  the 
lHK)k,  but  at  the  same  time  be  so  little  accpiainted  with  it,  that 
its  contents  caused  perplexity  aud  .‘istonishment ! ! 

AN  e  uould  also  direct  Dr.  Ilavcrnick’s  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts,  that  from  that  last  period  alone,  true  traces  ot  the 
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existence  of  ii  written  book  of  law  arc  met  m  ith  iu  the  other  books 
of  the  canon.  Jeremiah  is  full  of  quotations  from  Dcfderonotntj, 
as  also  the  other  prophets  of  the  exile,  to  go  no  farther.  All  the 
(juotations  in  Josliua  arc  from  Deuteronomy,  or  from  that  part 
of  Nninbcrs  where  the  scenes  arc  laid  in  the  fields  of  Moab. 
Also  the  genuine  part  of  Nehemiah  goes  in  its  quotations  not  far¬ 
ther  than  Dcutcronoinv,  and  only  from  the  eighth  chapter  on¬ 
wards,  they  pass  that  limit.  In  Ezra  and  Chronicles  arc  citations 
from  all  the  parts  of  the  rentatcuch.  15y  pursuing  this  analyti¬ 
cal  method,  some  modern  critics  have  built  up  a  system  explain¬ 
ing  tlic  gradual  rise,  composition  and  compilation  of  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament.  \Vc  confess,  that  we  were  rather  disap¬ 
pointed  to  miss  in  the  work  before  us  a  discussion  on  a  point  so 
important  to  the  inqiartial  critic. 

With  regard  to  the  tmift/  of  the  rentatcuch.  Dr.  Ilarvcrnick 
we  think,  has  succeeded  beyond  doubt  in  establishing  the  fact. 
Ue>pccting  the  explanation  given  to  the  two  biblical  names  of 
(lod,  it  cannot,  we  fear,  be  borne  out  thoroughly.  Uen.  i,  ex. 


gr.  Klohini  creates  man,  while  (Jen.  ii.,  it  is  Jehovah,  (len.  iv. 
1,  Jehovah  gives  Cain,  and  iv.  25,  Elohini  gives  Seth.  Gen.  vi. 
12,  Elohini  commands  to  build  the  ark,  and  vii.  1,  Jehovah  com¬ 


mands  to  enter  therein.  Exod.  iii.  1,  when  Jehovah  saw  that 


Moses  aiiproached,  Elohini  called  to  him  from  the  bush,  ice. 


Art.  1\  .  Astronomy  and  S(  ripturc,  or  Some  Illustrations  of  that  science 
and  of  the  Solar,  l.unar,  Stellar,  and  Terrestrial  Phenomena  of  Holy 
b  nV.  iW  the  llev.  T.  Milner,  M  A.  12mo.  Pp*  London: 

Snow.  1843. 


M  E  have  always  been  disposed  to  consider  astronomy  as  the 
sublimcst  of  the  sciences,  and  as  worthy  of  the  study  and  inves¬ 
tigation  ot  every  rational  and  Christian  impiirer.  The  objects 
and  movements  about  w  hich  it  is  conversant  arc  so  grand  and 
inarvellous — surpassing  every  thing  that  could  have  been  ima¬ 
gined  ill  the  infancy  of  the  science — that  they  tend  to  enlarge, 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  conceptions  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  to  arouse  the  attention  and  excite  the  admiration  even  of  the 
most  incurious  and  uncultivated  minds.  AVhen  we  consider  the 
yast  magnitude  of  the  bodies  w  hich  this  science  illustrates — their 


immense  number — the  velocity  of  their  motions — the  astonishing 
lorcos  re(piisitc  to  impel  them  in  their  rapid  career  through  the 
yegioiiH  ot  the  sky — the  vast  spaces  which  surround  them,  and 
m  which  they  perform  their  revolutions — the  magnificent  circles 
ellipses  they  describe — the  attractive  influence  they  exert 
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upon  each  otlicr  at  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles 
—and  the  important  cuds  they  ai'e  destined  to  aceoniplish  iu 
the  {^rund  system  of  tlie  universe — we  arc  presented  with  a  scene 
on  which  the  most  enlarjijed  faculties  of  the  human  mind  might 
expatiate  during  an  indefinite  series  of  ages.  In  j)articular, 
such  objects  are  calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  enlarge  our 
conceptions  of  the  attributes  and  operations  of  the  Divinity,  ami 
to  extend  our  views  of  the*  magnificcnee  of  that  empire  over 
which  he  eternally  presides,  and  of  the  unlimited  range  of  his 
universal  providence.  In  tliis  point  of  view  w  e  have  often  felt 
regret  that,  in  the  writings  of  our  most  eminent  modern  astro¬ 
nomers,  w’itli  a  vciy  few  exceptions,  the  reference  of  these  works 
to  their  Aliniglity  Author,  and  the  display  they  exhibit  of  his 
character  and  perfections,  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  overlooked; 
as  if  tlie  universe,  w  ith  all  its  august  movements,  were  merely  a 
self-moving  and  independent  machine,  without  an  original  con¬ 
triver  and  a  supreme  s\ipcrintendent.  It  is  perhai)s  ow  ing,  in  part, 
to  this  circumstance,  that  many  religious  persons  have  neglected 
to  study  the  facts  and  principles  of  astronomical  science,  and  to 
consider  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  great  object  of  their  ado¬ 
ration,  and  the  light  they  rcllcct  on  his  character  and  his  uni¬ 
versal  government.  In  reference  to  that  dcj)artmcnt  of  creation 
which  astronomy  explores,  it  may  be  said,  with  peculiar  empha¬ 
sis,  in  the  language  of  inspiration,  ‘  The  irorks  of  Jehovah  are 
ouK  AT,  and  are  souglit  out  of  all  those  w  ho  have  pleasure  therein.’ 
In  numerous  places  throughout  the  volume  of  inspiration  our 
attention  is  directed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens.  ‘  Lift 
up  thine  eyes  on  high  and  behold  !  ^Vho  hath  created  these 
things?  ho  bringeth  forth  their  hosts  bv  number,  and  calleth 
them  all  by  their  names?  The  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  hv 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  who  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens 
by  his  understanding.’  ‘Tlie  lieavcns  declare  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy-work.’  It  istlierc- 
tore  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  and  of  every  rational  imiuirer, 
to  study  some  of  the  demonstrated  facts  whieii  have  beim  ascer¬ 
tained  respecting  the  bodies  composing  the  planetary  system 
and  the  sidereal  heavens,  and  the  views  they  unfold  ot  the 
(  reator  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  system  of  Christian 
theology. 

ith  the  view  of  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
subject,  we  take  the  present  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  verj’ 
brict  sketch  of  the  more  popular  principles  and  facts  of  astrono¬ 
mical  science. 

I  lie  objects  which  this  science  describes  must  have  excited 
the  attention  of  mankind  in  every  age.  The  starry  heavens 
present,  c^cn  to  the  most  ciu*eless  and  untutored  obseiwcr,  a 
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sublime  and  elevating  spectacle,  lie  beholds  an  inuneusc  coii- 
ciive  hemisphere  of  uiikuowii  diiiicusioiis,  surroiiuding  the  earth 
ill  cverv  region,  and  resting  as  it  were  upon  the  eirele  of  the 
horizon.  From  every  (piarter  of  this  mighty  areh  numerous 
lights  are  displayed  moving  onward  in  solemn  silenec,  varying 
their  aspects  at  different  seasons,  and  ealeulatctl  to  inspire  ad¬ 
miration  and  awe.  Even  the  rudest  savages  liave  been  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  view  of  the  nocturnal  heavens,  and  have 
regarded  the  celestial  luminaries  eitlier  as  the  residences  of  their 
gods,  or  the  arbiters  of  their  future  destinies.  But  it  docs  not 
appear  that  the  real  nature  of  these  bodies,  or  the  true  system 
of  the  universe  was  known  in  iincicut  times,  even  by  the  most 
celebrated  |)hilosophcrs.  The  system  cxiilaincd  by  Btolcmy,  an 
Kgyptian  astronomer,  was  that  generally  recognised  by  the 
learned  from  the  eommeneement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the 
loth  century.  According  to  it  the  earth  was  conceived  to 
be  a  quiescent  body  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the 
|)lanets  to  revolve  around  it  in  so  many  different  heavens,  which 
were  snpiioscd  to  be  nearly  concentric,  tind  raised  one  above 
another  in  a  certain  order.  In  the  first,  or  low  est  sphere,  was  the 
Moon,  then  Mercunj,  and  next  in  order  V'^enus,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  then  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  These 
heavens  were  coueeived  to  be  solid,  otherwise  the  upper  ones 
could  have  had  no  intiuenee  on  the  low  er  to  make  them  perform 
their  daily  motion,  and  they  behoved  to  be  of  the  Jinest  crystal, 
lieeause  the  light  of  the  stars  could  not  otherw  ise  have  penetra¬ 
ted  the  thickness  of  those  arches  applied  one  over  another,  nor 
have  reached  our  eyes.  Above  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  w  ere 
placed  the  first  and  second  crystalline  heavens,  and  above  these 
the  priniutn  mobile,  or  first  mover,  w  Inch  carried  round  all  the 
subordinate  spheres.  Some  astronomers  were  contented  with 
seven  or  eight  different  spheres,  wliilc  others  imagined  no  less 
than  seventy  of  them  wrapped  one  w  ithin  another,  and  all  in 
separate  motions.  When  some  new  motion  or  effect,  formerly 
unknown,  was  discovered,  they  introduced  a  new  sphere,  giving 
It  such  motions  and  directions  as  were  deemed  requisite :  cycles, 
epicycles,  deferents,  centric  and  eccentric  circles,  solid  spheres, 
and  other  celestial  machinery,  were  all  employed  to  solve  the 
apparently  intricate  motions  of  the  heavens,  w  hich  seemed  to 
bafllc  the  efforts  of  the  human  intellect.  Much  ingenuity  was 
displayed  in  order  to  get  the  celestial  splicrcs  to  move  oinvard  in 
liarmony ;  but  after  all  their  complicated  contrivances,  they 
could  never  jiccount  for  the  motions  and  other  phenomena  of 
Mercury  and  Venus,  and  the  different  apparent  magnitudes 
which  the  planets  presented  in  different  parts  of  their  orbits, 
ithout  aflmitting  the  motion  of  the  earth— which  they  univer- 
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sally  discarded — it  would  surpass  the  wisdom  of  an  archangel, 
on  any  national  principle,  to  solve  the  phenomena  ol  theheaveuj!;, 
in  consistency  with  the  wisdom  and  intelligenec  of  the  Creator. 
And  hence  we  may  infer,  that  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  plan 
and  operations  of  the  universe  have  a  tendeuey  to  convey  false 
and  distorted  views  of  the  perfections  of  Him  who  'established 
the  world  hy  his  wisdom,  and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his 
nnderstandins:.’  The  svstem  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  that 
to  which  almost  jdl  our  theological  writers  of  the  Kith  and  1 7th 
rcntnrics  refer,  M’hen  alluding  to  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
general  frame  of  the  world ;  and  in  consecpience  of  admitting 
so  untenable  a  hypothesis,  their  refleetions  in  reference  to  the 
ohjects  of  the  visible  creation,  and  many  of  their  comments  on 
Scri})tnrc  arc  frequently  puerile  and  injudicious,  and  even  worse 
than  useless. 

This  system  remained  in  vogue  even  among  those  who  called 
themselves  philosophers,  till  the  time  of  Copernicus,  who  ilon- 
rished  about  the  cud  of  the  15th  and  the  early  part  of  the  Kith 
century.  AVith  a  bold  independent  spirit,  and  a  daring  hand, 
this  illustrious  astronomer  dashed  the  crystalline  spheres  of  the 
ancient  system  to  j)ieccs,  swept  away  its  cycles,  epicycles,  and 
deferents,  stopped  the  rapid  whirl  of  the  primum  mobile,  fixed 
the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  planetary  orbs,  removed  the  earth 
from  its  (piiescent  state,  and  set  it  in  motion  through  the  ethe¬ 
real  void,  along  Avith  the  other  planets,  and  thus  introduced  sim¬ 
plicity  and  harmony  into  the  theory  of  the  universe.  This  sys¬ 
tem,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  opposition  it  encountered 
from  the  vulgar,  the  clergy,  and  the  philosophers  of  that  age 
— soon  made  its  way  among  the  learned  thronghout  Europe. 
In  the  progress  of  the  17th  century,  it  was  powerfully  supported 
by  the  observations  and  reasonings  of  (Jalilco,  Kepler,  (hissini, 
Hooke,  Halley,  and  the  illustrious  Newton;  and  since  that  pe¬ 
riod,  by  all  the  most  celebrated  mathematicians  and  astronomers 
in  Europe  and  Amcriea.  In  eonscqncnce  of  the  invention  of 
the  telesco])e  about  the  year  IGOt),  various  discoveries  were 
made  by  (lalileo,  Huygens,  (hissini,  and  others,  jiarticularly  in 
reference  to  the  bodies  which  compose  the  planetary  system — 
all  which  tended  to  confirm  and  illustrate  that  system  of  the 
world  which  had  been  promulgated  by  Copernicus.  During  the 
18th  centur}'  telescopes,  both  reflecting  and  refracting,  received 
numerous  improvements,  partieularly  by  the  late  celebrated  Sir 
.  llerschel,  who,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  Avith  unwea¬ 
ried  assiduity,  eontinued  to  observe  the  heavens  Avith  more 
poAverful  instruments  than  had  previously  been  constructed,  and 
aaIio  extended  our  knoAvledgc  of  the  planetary  and  sidereal  sys¬ 
tems  tar  beyond  their  former  limits.  His  discoveries  along  w  ith 
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those  of  Piazzi,  Olbcrs,  and  Harding,  have  added  five  priiuarv 
and  eight  secondary  planets  to  the  solar  system,  and  enlarged 
its  boundaries  to  double  the  extent  which  was  formerly  supposed. 
The  seience  of  astronomy  is  still  in  progress,  and  is  now  culti¬ 
vated  by  numerous  sous  of  genius  in  difterent  regions  of  the 
globe.  What  attainments  it  has  yet  to  make  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate.  But,  since  its  objects  arc  boundless,  its  cultiva¬ 
tors  continually  incrcjusing,  and  its  instruments  of  observation 
gradually  improving,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  future  gene¬ 
rations  will  bring  to  light  scenes  and  objects  in  the  distant  re¬ 
gions  of  space,  far  surpassing  in  sublimity  and  grandeur  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  discovered. 

In  attempting  to  exhibit  the  prominent  objects  of  this  seience 
to  young  minds,  it  has  been  the  usual  practice,  in  most  of  our 
eleincntarv  books,  to  commence  with  a  few  dclinitions  of  tech- 
nical  terms,  followed  by  a  general  description  of  the  order  of  the 
solar  system.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  is  neither 
the  natural  nor  the  most  eligible  mode  of  conveying  clear  and 
impressive  conceptions  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  science. 
No  one  can  enter  with  intelligence  on  the  study  of  astronomy, 
or  d»dy  aj)preciatc  its  elementary  principles,  unless  he  has  been 
first  directed  to  contemplate  with  his  own  eyes  the  apparent  and 
more  obvious  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  they  ])rcscnt 
themselves  to  the  view  of  any  common  and  attentive  observer — 
such  as  the  different  points  of  the  horizon  at  which  the  sun  and 
moon  seem  to  rise  and  set  at  the  different  periods  of  their  course 
round  the  heavens — the  general  ap])earancc  of  the  starry  lica- 
vens  in  their  apparent  diurnal  revolutions  round  our  globe — 
the  small  segments  of  circles  they  describe  above  the  horizon,  in 
our  latitude,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens — and  the  com¬ 
plete  circles  through  which  they  appear  to  move  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  pole,  together  with  the  direct  and  retrograde  motions  of  the 
planets,  and  the  appearances  they  cxhiliit  when  viewed  througli 
telescopes.  These  and  various  other  phenomena  rc(|uire  to  be 
carefully  observed,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  before  the 
young  astronomer  can  acipiire  a  clear  idea  of  the  annual  and 
diurnal  motions  of  the  earth,  the  change  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  solar  system  ;  .and  by  making  such 
observations  with  his  own  eyes,  a  deeper  and  more  lively  im- 
pression  of  the  subject  will  be  m.adc  upon  his  mind.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  In  a  clear  evening,  in  the  month  of  Janiuu’\%  at  G  p.  m., 
let  him  observe  some  of  tlie  brighter  stars  which  appear  about 
the  casttTii  horizon — .at  1)  oTdock  they  w  ill  appear  to  have  risen 
to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  horizon — at  12,  midnight, 
they  will  .appear  at  a  much  higher  elevation,  and  ne.arly  due 
i^outh,  and  about  5  or  G  o^clock  next  morning,  they  will  be  seen 
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about  to  disappear  in  the  west.  The  stars  which  arc  seen  to 
rise  in  the  soutli-cast  portion  of  the  sky  will  ascend  to  a  less 
elevated  point  of  the  meridian,  will  continue  a  shorter  time  a])ove 
the  horizon,  and  set  in  the  south-west.  If  he  turn  his  eyes 
towards  the  north,  he  will  perceive  that  the  stars  within  a  cer- 
tain  distance  of  the  pole  appear  to  describe  complete  circles,  of 
difterent  dimensions,  around  that  i)oint,  and  to  move  with  an 
apparently  slower  motion  than  those  stars  which  rose  in  the 
east.  He  will  see  the  Great  Bear,  or  Ursa  Major,  sometimes  in 
a  low  position,  not  far  from  the  northern  horizon,  sometimes 
considerably  more  elevated,  and  to  the  east  or  w  est  of  the  pole 
star,  and  sometimes,  as  about  the  end  of  April,  at  10  p.  m.,  he 
will  sec  this  constellation  near  the  zenith,  or  almost  directly 
above  his  head.  From  these  and  similar  observations,  when 
compared  together,  he  will  be  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  jiclobe  on  which  we  dwell  is  suspended  in  empty  space— 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  celestial  vault — and  that  the 
whole  sphere  of  the  heavens,  with  all  the  stars  it  contains,  has  an 
apparent  motion  round  the  earth  every  twenty-four  hours.  AVhe- 
tlicr  this  motion  be  real  or  only  apparent  cannot  be  determined 
bv  the  senses,  but  must  be  decided  bv  certain  rational  and  as- 
tronomieal  considerations. 

A^ain :  by  similar  obsen'ations,  the  apparent  annual  motion 
of  the  sun  mav  be  traced  bv  anv  common  observer.  For  this 
purpose  the  PJnades,  or  seven  stars,  alon<?  with  the  ruddy  star, 
Aldebaran,  which  follows  them,  may  be  selected  as  fixed  points 
in  the  heavens,  to  indicate  the  projjressive  motion  of  the  solar 
orb  towards  the  east.  About  the  middle  of  January,  at  H  o’clock 
in  the  cveninjr,  the  Pleiades  will  be  seen  on  the  meridian— 
which  should  he  noted  down  for  the  purpose  of  heinj?  compared 
with  future  observations.  On  the  1st  of  March,  at  the  same 
hour,  those  stars  will  he  seen  nearly  half  way  between  the  meri¬ 
dian  and  the  western  horizon,  while  all  the  other  stars  of  nearly 
the  same  declination  will  be  found  to  have  made  a  similar  pro¬ 
gress.  About  the  loth  of  April  they  will  be  seen,  at  the  same 
hour,  very  near  the  north-western  horizon,  and  every  day  after 
this,  they  will  appear  to  make  a  nearer  approach  to  that  part  of 
the  heavens  iti  which  the  sun  is  situated,  till,  beinj^  overpowered 
by  the  splendour  of  his  rays,  they  cease  to  be  visible.  From 
these  and  similar  observations,  which  may*^  be  made  bv  means  of 
other  stars,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  attentive  observer  that  the 
sun  has  an  apparent  motion,  through  the  circle  of  the  heavens, 
from  west  to  east — contrary  to  his  apparent  diurnal  motion — 
and  that  this  revolution  is  completed  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
M  hether  this  motion  be  real  or  only  apparent,  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  comparison  of  various  other  celestial  phenomena, 
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mid  bv  its  consistency  ivitli  tlie  motions  of  the  other  bodies 
whicli  compose  the  solar  system.  Bnt  the  fact  itself,  that  the 
sun  appears  to  have  such  a  motion  should  he  traced  by  every 
student  of  this  science. 

A^rain  :  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planets  should  he  care- 
fiillv  observed  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  accpiirc  a  clear  and 
accurate  conception  of  the  arrangements  of  the  solar  system. 
These  bodies  appear  sometimes  in  the  eveninj;  after  sunset,  and 
at  otlicr  times  in  the  moruin"  before  sunrise  ;  some  of  them  are 
abvavs  seen  in  the  nei^hhonrliood  of  the  sun,  cither  to  the  west 
of  him  in  the  mornin",  or  to  the  east  of  him  in  the  cvenin^t,  and 
never  appear  in  the  (piarter  of  the  heavens  which  is  opposite  to 
that  luminary,  while  the  other  planets  may  he  seen  in  opposition, 
and  in  every  other  as])cet  uith  respect  to  tlie  sun.  AVhen  their 
motions  are  particularly  attended  to,  they  are  found  to  direct 
their  course  sometimes  towards  the  cast,  sometimes  towards  the 
west,  and  at  othertimes  no  sensiblemotion  can  he  perceived.  AVhen 
the  planet  'N'enus,  for  cxami)le,  has  passed  its  superior  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  sun,  and  becomes  an  eveniii"  star,  its  motion  for 
about  seven  months,  is  towards  the  cast,  till  it  arrive  at  the  point 
of  its  greatest  clonj^ation  from  the  sun,  when  it  appears  for  some 
time  stationary ;  after  which,  it  appears  to  commence  a  retro- 
frradc  motion  from  cast  to  west,  bnt  witli  a  much  f^reater  dcfi^ree 
of  apparent  velocity  than  before,  till  it  approach  tlie  ])oint  of  its 
inferior  conjunction  with  the  sun.  After  ])assin^  this  point,  it 
becomes  a  morniii"  star,  still  pursuing  a  westerly  course,  till  it 
arrive  at  the  point  of  its  "reatest  elonjj^ation  west  of  the  snn, 
when  it  is  a^ain  stationary;  after  which,  it  commences  an  ejist- 
erly  course,  till  it  arrive  at  its  superior  conjunction.  Similar 
motions,  direct  and  retrograde,  though  accomplished  in  different 
periods  and  in  different  circumstances,  are  observed  in  relation 
to  all  the  other  ])lancts,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  jilanet 
^tars,  whose  direct  and  retrograde  movements,  in  certain  ])arts 
of  its  orbit,  arc  partieidarly  striking.  Were  all  these  apparent 
motions  of  the  planets,  during  a  few  years,  accurately  dclineat/ul 
ou  paper,  they  would  exhibit  a  scries  of  loops  or  spirals  I’unning 
into  each  other,  so  complicated  and  irregular,  as  to  present,  at 
first  view',  a  scene  of  inextricable  confusion.  But  if  the  Coper- 
mean  hypothesis  be  the  true  system  of  the  world,  all  such  ap¬ 
parent  irregularities  of  motion  in  the  ])lanets,  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  accounted  for,  and  shown  to  be  consistent  with  regular 
motions  in  circular  or  elliptical  orbits,  when  the  earth  is  consi¬ 
dered  in  motion  round  the  sun  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and 
Mars. 

l^uch  observations  mav  be  made,  without  much  effort,  bv  any 
one  who  is  desirous  of  entering  on  the  study  of  this  subject, 
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even  altliough  he  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  astronomy.  It  is  partly  owing  to  such  observations 
never  haWng  been  attended  to,  that  many  persons  of  cultivated 
minds,  who  have  occasionally  dipped  into  this  subject,  and  pe¬ 
rused  elemental^’  treatises,  have  never  acquired  a  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensive  conception  of  the  phenomena  and  arrangements  of 
the  planetar}’  system,  and  are  led  to  rely  more  on  the  assertions 
and  deductions* of  eminent  astronomers  then  on  their  own  con¬ 
victions  respecting  the  leading  truths  of  this  science. 

We  shall  now  present  to  our  readers  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the 
leading  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  respecting  the  bodies 
which  are  comprehended  within  the  range  of  the  solar  system. 
According  to  the  views  universally  entertained,  the  sux  occupies 
the  central  part  of  this  system.  Around  this  luminary,  at  diffe¬ 
rent  distances,  the  following  planets  revolve  in  the  order  here 
stated — Mercury f  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars — Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres, 
Pallas — Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus.  Of  all  the  objects  in  the 
>1811)10  creation  >vith  »hich  >ve  arc  acquainted,  there  is  none 
whose  magnitude  is  so  overi)o>vcring  to  the  imagination  as  that 
of  the  Sun.  Its  diameter  is  880,000,  and  its  circumference 
2,704,000  miles :  its  surface  contains  2,432,800,000,000  of  square 
miles, }uid  its  solid  contentscomprehcnd35G,81 8,739,200,000,000, 
or  more  tliau  three  hundred  and  fiftv-six  thousand  billions  of 
cubical  miles.  It  >vould  contain  >vithin  its  vast  circumference 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  thousand  globes  as  large  as  the 
earth,  and  a  thousand  globes  of  the  size  of  Jupiter,  >vhich  is 
1 ,400  times  the  size  of  the  globe  on  »  hich  >vc  dwell.  It  is  more 
than  500  times  larger  than  all  the  planets,  satellites,  rings,  and 
comets  connected  with  our  system ;  and  >ve  can  acquire  only  a 
rude  and  imperfect  idea  of  its  grandeur  by  comparing  it  >vith 
other  objects.  It  is  stated  that  the  splendid  vie>v  from  the  top 
of  Etna  comprehends  a  circle  240  miles  in  diameter,  and  con- 
taiuing  45,240  square  miles.  Now,  this  is  only  the  *1^6  s 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  sun ;  so  that  more  than  fifty-tlirce 
millions  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  landscapes,  such 
as  beheld  from  the  summit  of  Etna,  must  pass  before  us,  ere  we 
coidd contemplate  a  surface  as  expansive  as  that  of  the  sun.  And  if 
cver>’  such  landscape  were  to  occupy  t»o  hours  in  the  contem¬ 
plation,  and  were  twelve  hours  every  day  allotted  for  the  survey, 
it  would  require  twenty -four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  w  hole  surface  of  this  immense  globe  could  be  in  this 
rapid  manner^  sun’cyed.  Of  a  globe  so  vast  in  its  dimensions, 
the  human  mind,  with  all  its  efforts,  can  form  no  adequate  con¬ 
ception.  c  may  express  its  dimensions  in  figures  or  in  w  ords, 
with  mathematical  exactness,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our 
limited  jK>w'crs  we  can  form  no  mental  image  or  representation 
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of  an  object  so  stupendous  and  sublime.  The  imagination  is 
overpowered  and  bewildered  in  its  boldest  ettbrts,  and  drops  its 
wing  before  it  has  realized  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  idea 
it  attempted  to  grasp.  The  pow  ers  of  the  human  intellect  must 
not  only  be  invigorated  and  expanded,  but  also  the  limits  of  our 
mentarand  corporeal  vision  must  be  indefinitely  extended  before 
we  can  grasp  the  objects  of  overwhelming  grandeur  which  exist 
within  the  range  of  creation — and  the  globe  under  consideration 
is  only  otie  out  of  countless  millions  of  simihu*  globes  dispersed 
throughout  infinite  space,  some  of  which  may  far  excel  it  in 
magnitude  and  glory.  Of  the  physical  construction  of  this  lumi¬ 
nary  we  have  ns  yet  acquired  but  a  very  imperfect  conception. 
It  has  been  concluded,  on  pretty  plausible  grounds,  tliat  the 
nucleus,  or  internal  body  of  the  sun  is  a  dark  and  solid  substance, 
surrounded  by  a  luminous  atmosphere  of  several  hundreds  of 
miles  in  thickness.  This  has  been  deduced  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  dark  spots  which  are  frequently  seen  to  traverse  its  disk. 
These  spots  are  of  all  sizes,  from  500  to  40,000  miles  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and,  on  some  occasions,  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  have 
been  seen  on  its  hemisphere  at  one  time.  They  arc  evidently 
excavations,  or  depressions  on  the  sun’s  disk,  and  each  of  them 
has  its  dark  nucleus,  or  central  part,  surrounded  with  a  penum¬ 
bra,  or  faint  shade,  nearly  of  the  shape  of  the  dark  central  spot. 
They  arc  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  changes — the  same  spot, 
or  cluster  of  spots,  seldom  remaining  longer  than  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  disappeared  in  a  few  days. 
Whatever  be  the  nature  of  these  spots,  it  appears  pretty  evident 
that  extensive  and  amazing  operations  and  processes  arc  going 
forward  in  connexion  with  the  surface  or  luminous  atmosphere 
of  this  immense  body  ;  for  spots  larger  than  the  earth  have  been 
seen  to  burst  asunder  in  the  course  of  a  single  hour,  and  others 
to  have  been  formed  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  It  is  only 
a  few  months  ago  since  we  beheld  two  spots,  each  of  them  as 
large  tis  the  earth,  containing  an  area  of  380  millions  of  square 
miles,  which  were  formed  near  the  centre  of  the  solar  disk, 
where  no  trace  of  them  w  as  found  forty  hours  before.  Physical 
powers  and  agents,  beyond  our  comprehension,  must  have  been 
in  operation  to  produce  such  stupendous  cflects.  By  the  motion 
of  these  spots,  from  the  ciustern  to  the  western  margin  of  the 
Min,  it  is  ascertained  that  this  luminary  revolves  round  its  axis 
in  the  space  of  twenty-five  days  and  ten  hours.  It  has  latc^ly 
been  found  that  the  solar  light  consists  of  three  different  orders 
of  rays,  one  producing  colour,  a  second  producing  heat,  and  a 
third  chemical  effects ;  and  that  the  violet  rays  of  the  solar  8j)ec- 
tmm,  when  condensed  with  a  convex  glass,  have  the  pow  er  of 
communicating  to  a  piece  of  steel  the  magnetic  virtue. 
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We  shall  now  offer  a  few  sketches  in  relation  to  the  primary 
planets  of  our  system.  The  one  nearest  the  sun,  that  has  yet 
been  discovered,  is  Mercury,  although  a  space  of  no  iess 
than  37,000,000  of  miles  inten  cues  between  his  orbit  and  the 
sun.  Within  this  immense  space  several  planets  may  revolve, 
altliough  they  have  never  been  detected  by  us  on  account 
of  their  proximity  to  the  sun.  This  planet  ranks  among  the 
smallest  of  the  system.  Its  diameter  has  been  estimated  at 
3,200  miles,  and  its  surface  contains  above  32,000,000  of 
square  miles,  which  is  not  much  less  than  the  qujintity  of  sur- 
face  on  all  the  habitable  portions  of  our  globe.  On  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  sun — being  seldom  beyond  the  twenty-sixth 
degree  of  that  luminary — it  is  seldom  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  few  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the  telescope  on  its  sur- 
fjice.  Schroeter,  a  German  astronomer,  however,  seems  to  have 
detected  certain  phenomena  on  the  surface  of  this  planet,  from 
which  he  concludes  that  mountains  of  considerable  elevation 
exist  on  its  surface,  one  of  which  he  calculated  to  be  Ijth  En¬ 
glish  mile,  and  another  above  10  miles  in  peiq)endicular  height. 
This  planet  finishes  its  revolution  round  the  sun  in  about  88 
days,  moving  at  the  rate  of  109,000  miles  every  hour,  which  is 
the  greatest  rate  of  velocity  of  any  bodies  connected  with  the 
system,  some  of  the  comets  excepted.  It  enjoys  an  intensity 
of  solar  light,  about  seven  times  greater  than  what  falls  upon 
the  CiU’th,  and  2,400  times  greater  than  that  enjoyed  on  the 
surface  of  Uranus,  the  most  distant  planet  of  the  system.  It  is 
sometimes  seen  to  pass,  like  a  round  black  spot,  across  the  disk 
of  the  sun,  which  is  called  the  transit  of  Mercury.  Its  next 
transit  will  happen  on  the  8th  of  May,  1845. 

The  next  planet  in  order  is  Venus — generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  morning  and  evening  star,  and,  next  to  the  suii 
and  moon,  is  the  most  brilliant  orb  in  the  heavens.  It  is  7  ,800 
miles  in  diameter,  or  nearly  the  size  of  the  earth,  and  it  moves 
round  the  sun  at  the  distaiice  of  68,000,000  of  miles  in  an  orbit 
‘t33,800,(XX)  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  rate  of  80,000  miles 
every  hour,  or  22  miles  every  second.  When  nearest  the  earth, 
it  is  distant  from  us  about  27,000,000  of  miles,  which  is  the 
nearest  approach  that  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  excepting  the 
niooii,  make  to  our  globe.  When  farthest  distant  from  us,  it 
is  l(kb0(K),000  of  miles  from  the  earth.  Were  the  whole  of  its 
enlightened  surface  turned  towards  the  eiu’tli,  when  it  is  nearest, 
it  would  exhibit  a  light  and  brilliancy  twenty-five  times  greater 
than  it  generally  does,  and  appear  like  a  small  brilliant  moouj 
but  at  that  time  its  dark  hemisphere  is  turned  towards  our  globe, 
and  it  is  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  sun.  The  quantity  of 
light  which  falls  on  this  planet  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that 
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on  the  earth,  which  will,  doubtless,  have  the  cflect  of  causing  all 
the  colours  reflected  from  the  scenery  on  its  surface,  to  present 
a  more  vivid,  rich,  and  magnificent  appcanuicc  than  with  us. 
On  account  of  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  this  orb,  much  variety 
has  not  been  perceived  on  its  surface ;  but  from  certain  spots 
and  other  phenomena  it  has  been  determined  that  it  perfonns  a 
revolution  round  its  axis  in  twenty-three  hours  and  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes.  From  the  observations  of  IVI.  Schroeter,  it  appears  that 
mountains  of  very  considerable  elevation  exist  on  its  surface, 
and  that  it  is  encompassed  with  an  atmosphere,  the  densest  part 
of  which  is  reckoned  above  three  miles  high.  About  twice  in 
the  course  of  120  years  Venus  appears  to  pass,  bke  a  dark  spot, 
across  the  disk  of  the  sun — a  phenomenon  which  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  practical  astronomy :  since,  upon  the  obser\^ations 
that  were  made  on  the  last  transit,  in  1769,  the  distance  of  the 


sun  from  the  earth  was  determined  with  more  accuracy  than  it 
had  been  before.  The  next  transit  will  happen  in  December, 
1874.  Both  this  planet  and  Mercury,  in  the  course  of  their  re¬ 
volution  round  the  sun,  pass  successively  through  all  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  as  viewed  by  telescopes,  sometimes  assuming  a  gib¬ 


bous  phase,  and  at  other  times  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  or  that  of 
a  crescent.  Both  these  bodies  arc  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  inferior  pla7iets,  because  they  move  in  orbits  which  lie  within 
the  earth's  orbit,  and  are  less  distant  than  the  earth  from  the 
sun. 

The  superior  planets,  or  those  whose  orbits  lie  beyond  that  of 
the  earth,  are  Mars,  the  New  Planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  Ura¬ 
nus.  The  planet  Mars  is  a  globe  considerably  smaller  than  the 
earth ;  its  diameter  being  estimated  at  4200  miles,  and  its  super¬ 
ficial  contents  at  about  55  millions  of  square  miles.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  the  other  planets  by  its  ruddy  appearance, 
which  is  owing  to  an  atmosphere  so  deep  and  dense,  that  when  it 
approaches  any  fixed  star,  the  star  changes  colour,  grows  dim,  and 
sometimes  disappears,  although  it  be  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  body  of  the  planet.  It  moves  round  the  sun,  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  miles,  in  one  year  and 
ten  months,  in  an  orbit  nine  hundred  millions  of  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five  thousand  miles  an  hour.  Its 
surface  is  diversified  by  a  variety  of  spots,  by  the  motion  of 
which  it  has  been  found,  that  it  turns  round  its  axis  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  and  a  half.  A  spot  of  peculiar  brilliancy  near 
its  southern  pole  has  long  been  obser\’cd  by  astronomers,  about 
which  there  have  been  different  opinions,  some  of  them  suppos¬ 
ing  that  it  is  an  accumulation  of  snow  or  icc.  When  this  planet 
is  nearest  the  earth,  its  distance  is  about  fifty  millions  of  miles, 
and  when  at  its  greatest  distance,  it  is  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  miles ;  and  hence,  in  the  former  case  it 
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appears  nearly  twenty-five  times  larger  than  in  the  latter.  From 
the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  this  planet,  the  follow¬ 
ing  eonclusions  have  been  deduced.  1.  That  it  is  environed  w'ith 
a  very  dense  atmosphere,  in  wliich  clouds  probably  exist.  2. 
That  land  and  water,  analogous  to  those  on  our  globe,  are  found 
on  its  surface.  The  dark  spots  are  obviously  the  water  or  seas, 
which  reflect  a  much  less  proportion  of  the  solar  light  than  tlie 
land.  The  dark  spots,  if  water,  must  form  about  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  Mars.  3.  That  a  variety  of  seasons 
somewhat  similar  to  ours,  must  be  experienced  in  this  planet,  as 
its  axis  is  inclined  to  its  ecliptic,  in  an  angle  of  nearly  thirty 
degrees  : — and  4.  That  it  bears  a  more  striking  resemblance  to 
the  earth  tlian  any  other  planet. 

Next  to  the  orbit  of  ^lars,  arc  the  orbits  of  the  lately  dis¬ 
covered  planets,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas.  They 
are  all  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  are  the  smallest 
planets  in  the  system.  Of  these  four  bodies,  the  first  discovered 
was  that  which  is  now  named  Ceres,  which  was  detected  by 
Piazzi,  at  Palermo,  on  the  first  diiy  of  the  present  century. 
Pallas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  on  the  28tli 
Miurch,  1802  ;  Juno,  by  Dr.  Harding  at  the  observatory  of  Lili- 
entlnd,  on  the  1st  September,  1801 ;  and  Vesta,  by  Dr.  Olbers 
on  the  29th  March,  1807.  The  dimensions  of  these  bodies  arc 
not  yet  ver}’  accurately  ascertained.  Their  magnitudes  as  given  by 
some  of  the  German  astronomers,  are  as  follows : — Vesta,  270 — 
Juno,  1400 — Ceres,  1600 — Palhis,  2000  miles  in  diameter.  They 
present  to  our  view  various  singularities  and  anomalies,  which 
at  first  sight  appear  incompatible  with  the  proportion  and  har¬ 
mony  which  we  might  suppose  to  have  originally  characterized 
the  arrangements  of  the  solar  system.  1.  Their  orbits  have  a 
much  greater  degree  of  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  than  those  of 
the  old  planets,  that  of  Palhis  being  no  less  than  thirty -four  and 
a-half  degrees,  which  is  twenty-seven  times  greater  than  that  of 
Jupiter.  2.  Their  orbits  iu*e  in  general  more  eccentric  than 
those  of  the  other  planets,  that  is,  they  move  in  longer  and 
narrower  ellipses.  The  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  of  Juno  and 
Pallas,  amount  nearly  to  one-eighth  part  of  the  transverse  axes 
of  their  orbits ;  whereas  the  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  are  only  the  one-forty-third  part,  and  that  of  the 
earth,  one  hundred  and  nineteenth ;  hence  Pallas  and  Juno  will 
sometimes  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions  of  miles 
farther  from  the  sun  at  one  period  than  at  another.  3.  The  orbits 
of  some  of  these  planets  cross  each  other.  This  is  a  verx'  singular 
and  unaccountable  circumstance  in  regard  to  planetary  orbits, 
and  cannot  possibly  happen  in  the  case  of  the  other  planets,  or 
of  any  of  their  satellites.  The  orbit  of  Vesta  crosses  the  orbits 
of  the  other  three,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  possible  circumstance 
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tliat  a  collision  might  take  place  between  Vesta  and  these  tliree 
planets.  4.  They  revolve  nearly  at  the  same  mean  distance  from 
the  sun.  The  mean  distance  of  J uno  is  25 4, 000, 000,  of  Ceres 
262,903,000,  of  Pallas  262,901,000  of  miles.  5.  They  perform 
their  revolutions  in  nearly  the  same  periods.  The  period  of  J  uno 
is  4  years,  4J  months  ;  of  Ceres  4  years,  months;  and  of 
Pallas  4  years,  7J  months.  Such  anomalies  and  peculiarities — so 
very  diflerent  from  the  arrangements  of  the  older  planets — have 
opened  a  wide  field  for  reflection  and  speculation.  It  has  been 
supposed,  on  somewhat  plausible  grounds,  that  these  planets  are 
only  the  fragmentsof  a  larger  planet,  which  had  been  bm’st  asunder 
by  some  immense  eruptive  force,  proeeeding  from  its  interior  parts. 
This  hypothesis  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the  anomalies 
and  apparent  irregularities  to  which  we  have  alluded,  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  intersection  of  their  orbits ;  and  for  the  fact,  that 
these  planets  arc  not  rounds  as  is  indicated  by  the  instjintaneous 
(liiniuution  of  their  light  when  they  present  their  angular  faces. 
It  has  also  been  supposed,  that  the  smaller  fragments  that  may 
have  escaped  at  the  time  of  the  disruption,  may  account  for  some 
of  the  meteoric  stones  which  at  different  times  have  fallen  from 
the  higher  regions  on  our  globe.  Put  our  limits  w  ill  not  permit 
us  at  present  to  enter  into  such  discussions.  AVhethcr  w  e  con¬ 
sider  the  present  peculiarities,  positions,  and  motions  of  these 
planets,  as  accordjvnt  with  the  state  in  w  hich  they  w  ere  originally 
created,  or  whether  we  view  them  as  the  effects  of  some  tremen¬ 
dous  shock  or  disruption,  there  appears  to  be  something  sublimely 
mysterious  and  worthy  of  attention  in  the  physical — not  to  say 
moral — arrangements  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  state  in  which 
these  bodies  are  now  found.  If  they  were  originally  arranged 
in  the  position  and  order  in  which  they  now  appear,  they  pre¬ 
sent  an  anomaly,  a  want  of  proportion  and  harmony,  to  what¬ 
ever  appears  clscwdicre  throughout  the  w  hole  range  of  the  system. 
And,  if  their  present  phenomena  arc  the  effects  of  some  dreadful 
concussion,  the  fate  of  the  beings  wdio  inhabited  the  original 
planet  must  have  been  involved  in  the  awful  catastrophe.  An 
event  somewhat  analogous  happened  to  our  own  globe,  at 
that  period,  when  '  the  cataracts  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  w  ere  broken  up,^  when  a  flood  of 
waters  ensued  which  covered  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains, 
transformed  the  earth  into  a  boundless  ocean,  and  buried  the 
myriads  of  its  population  in  a  water)'  grave. 

Next  to  the  orbits  of  the  new  phanets  is  the  orbit  of  Jupiter, 
which  is  495  millions  of  miles  from  the  central  luminary,  and 
measures  3,1 10,00(),()00  miles  in  circumference.  Around  this  ex¬ 
pansive  circuit  it  moves  in  11  years  315  days,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  thousand  miles  an  hour.  When  nearest  to  the  earth,  thU 
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])ljinct  appears  tlie  most  splendid  of  all  the  nocturnal  orbs,  except 
Venus  and  the  moon.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  planets,  being 
89,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  comprising  a  surface  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  millions  of  square  miles ;  and  is, 
consequently,  about  fourteen  hundred  times  larger  than  our 
globe.  It  has  been  found  to  revolve  round  its  axis  in  nine  hours, 
iifty-six  minutes,  which  was  discovered  by  means  of  the  gradual 
motion  of  a  small  spot  in  one  of  its  belts,  in  consequence  of 
which  its  equatorial  parts  move  with  a  velocity  of  28,000  miles 
an  hour.  When  viewed  with  a  powerful  telescope,  this  planet 
makes  a  splendid  and  interesting  appearance,  and  its  disk  appears 
much  larger  than  the  full  moon  to  the  naked  eye.  Its  surface 
appears  diversified  w  ith  darkish  stripes,  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  belts  of  Jupiter.  These  belts  run  across  the  disk  of 
the  planet,  and  are  generally  parallel  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
planet’s  equator.  They  arc  somewhat  variable,  both  as  to  their 
number  and  their  distance  from  each  other.  On  certain  occa¬ 
sions,  eight  have  been  perceived ;  and  at  other  times,  only  one  or 
two.  Their  most  common  appearance  is  that  of  two  belts,  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked,  one  on  each  side  of  the  planet’s  equator — and 
one  at  each  pole,  generally  broader,  but  much  fainter  than  the 
others.  Some  of  these  belts  arc  more  than  6000  miles  broad, 
and  as  they  go  quite  round  the  planet,  they  must  be  278,000 
miles  in  circumference.  What  these  belts  really  are,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine.  By  some  they  have  been  regarded  as  immense 
strata  of  clouds  in  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter;  and  by  others, 
that  they  are  the  marks  of  great  physical  changes,  which  are 
continually  agitating  the  surface  of  the  planet.  The  probability 
is,  that  the  dark  belts  are  the  real  surface  of  the  planet, 
and  the  brighter  parts  something  analogous  to  clouds,  or  some 
white  substances,  or  belts  floating  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  its  surface  ;  or,  that  the  globe  of  Jupiter  is  partly  enclosed 
within  parallel  rings  of  semi-transparent  substances,  wliich  occa¬ 
sionally  vaiy^  their  position.  This  planet  is  attended  by  four 
satellites  or  moons,  which  were  first  discovered  by  GaUleo,  in 
1610.  They  ap|>car  sometimes  in  one  position,  sometimes  in 
another,  but  generally  arranged  in  nearly  a  straight  line  with 
each  other.  The  first,  or  that  nearest  Jupiter,  accomplishes  its 
revolution  round  the  planet,  in  one  day  and  eighteen  and  a-half 
hours.  Ihe  second,  in  three  days,  thirteen  hours.  The  third, 
in  seven  days,  three  hours,  forty-three  minutes.  The  fourth,  in 
sixteen  days,  sixteen  and  a-half  hours.  By  the  frequent  eclipses 
of  these  satellites,  an  opjwrtunity  is  afforded  of  determining  the 
longitude  of  places  on  tlie  earth’s  surface,  and  they  first  furnished 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  light.  Such  a  mag¬ 
nificent  planet  as  Jupiter,  flying  through  the  ethereal  regions  at 
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the  rate  of  30,000  miles  an  hour ;  revolving  round  its  axis  at  the 
rate  of  28,000  miles  in  the  same  spaee  of  time,  and  carrjdng 
along  with  it  in  its  swift  career,  four  ponderous  bodies  each 
larger  than  our  moon,  presents  an  idea  of  inconceivable  grandeur, 
and  exhibits  in  a  striking  light,  both  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Omnipotent  Creator. 

The  planet  Saturn  is  the  next  in  order  in  the  system.  Its 
distance  from  the  sun  is  906  millions  of  miles,  and  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  its  orbit  5,695,000,000  miles ;  around  which  it  revolves 
in  about  twenty-nine  and  a-half  years,  carrying  along  with  it 
seven  moons,  and  two  magnificent  rings,  at  the  rate  of  22,000 
miles  every  hour.  Exclusive  of  its  rings,  it  is  above  900  times 
larger  than  the  earth,  and  it  performs  a  diurnal  rotation  in  about 
ten  hoiu*s  and  a-half,  its  equatorial  parts  moving  at  the  rate  of 
24,000  miles  an  hour.  Although  this  planet,  considered  in  all 
its  relations  is  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  body  in  the 
system,  yet  to  the  naked  eye,  it  presents  the  appejvrance  of  a 
nebulous  star  of  a  dull  leaden  lustre.  The  light  it  receives  from 
the  sun  is  only  the  one-ninetieth  part  of  that  which  we  enjoy. 
It  exhibits,  parallel  to  its  equator,  a  series  of  belts  like  those  of 
Jupiter,  but  much  fainter  and  not  so  easily  distinguished.  But 
the  most  striking  phenomenon  connected  with  this  planet  is  that 
of  the  Double  Ring,  with  which  it  is  environed.  This  append¬ 
age  to  the  globe  of  Saturn,  consists  of  two  concentric  rings  de¬ 
tached  from  each  other,  the  innermost  of  which  is  nearly  three 
times  as  broad  as  the  outermost.  The  outside  diameter  of  the 
exterior  ring  is  204,000  miles,  and  its  circumference  640,000  miles. 
Its  breadth  is  7200  miles,  and  the  dark  intcn  al  between  the  two 
rings  2800  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  inner  ring  is  about  20,(X)0 
miles,  and  the  siufaces  of  both  the  rings  contain  an  area  of  more 
than  twenty-eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  millions  of  square 
miles.  These  rings  are  separated  from  the  globe  of  Saturn,  by 
a  space  of  about  30,000  miles,  and  have  a  swift  rotation  around 
it  every  ten  and  a-half  hours,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles 
every  minute.  They  preserve  invariably  their  relative  positions 
in  respect  to  the  planet,  and  arc  carried  along  with  it  in  its 
course  round  the  sun.  Near  the  ecpiatorial  regions  of  this  globe, 
these  rings  during  night  will  present  the  appearance  of  luminous 
arches,  one  hundred  times  broader  than  the  apparent  size  of  our 
moon,  extending  over  the  sky  and  passing  near  the  zenith  from  cast 
to  west.  It  is  natural  to  ciuiuiro  what  arc  the  uses  of  such  a  singu¬ 
lar  and  wonderful  appendage  to  this  globe.  We  apprehend  they 
arc  intended  to  ser\'c  the  follow  ing,  among  other  purposes  : — 
1.  They  arc  evidently  intended  to  throw'  light  upon  this  planet, 
in  the  absence  of  the  sun ;  and  to  produce  a  diversity  of  celestial 
scenery  in  its  firmament.  2.  To  give  a  display  of  the  grandeur 
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of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  the  effects  of  his  Omnipotence.  3. 
To  illustrate  his  inscrutable  wisdom  and  intelligence,  in  the  nice 
adjustment  of  their  positions  and  motions,  so  jvs  to  secure  their 
stability  and  permanency  in  their  revolutions,  along  with  the 
planet,  round  the  snn.  That  these  rings  should  be  separated 
30,000  miles  from  the  body  of  the  planet — that  they  should,  not- 
Avith standing,  accompany  the  planet  in  its  revolution,  prcsening 
invariably  the  same  distance  from  it — that  they  should  revolve 
arouud  the  planet  ever}'  ten  hours,  at  the  immense  velocity  above 
stated — and  that  they  should  never  fly  off  to  the  distant  regions 
of  space,  nor  fall  down  upon  the  planet — are  circumstances  which 
required  adjustments  far  more  intricate  and  exquisite  than  we 
can  conceive ;  and  demonstrate,  that  the  Almighty  Contriver  of 
that  stupendous  appendage  to  the  globe  of  Saturn  is,  indeed, 

'  (ireat  in  counsel,  and  mighty  in  operation.^  4.  We  presume, 
that  one  of  the  cliief  ends  for  which  these  rings  were  created, 
was,  that  they  might  serve  as  a  spacious  abode  for  myriads 
of  intelligent  existences  ;  since,  the  space  they  contain,  is  nearly 
six  hundred  times  the  area  of  all  the  habitable  parts  of  our  globe, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Creator  would  leave  such  a  vast  space 
as  a  desolate  waste,  without  any  tribes  of  sensitive  or  intelligent 
being.  Saturn  is  attended  by  no  less  than  seven  moons,  which 
revolve  arouud  it,  at  different  distances,  and  in  periods,  vary¬ 
ing  from  twenty-two  and  a-half  hours,  to  seventy-nine  days, 
eight  hours ;  but  they  arc  more  difficult  to  be  distinguished  than 
those  of  Jupiter. 

The  most  remote  planet  of  the  solar  system  yet  known  is 
Uranus,  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  names  Herschel,  and  the 
Ueorgimn  Sidus,  This  planet  w  as  unknowm  to  astronomers,  till 
the  year  1781,  when  it  was  discovered  at  Bath,  by  the  late  Sir 
AV.  llcrschcl,  while  pursuing  a  design  he  had  formed  of  making 
minute  observations  on  every  region  of  the  heavens.  The  dis¬ 
tance  of  this  planet  from  the  sun,  is  eighteen  hundred  millions 
of  miles,  w  hich  is  double  the  distance  of  Saturn.  AVheii  nearest  the 
earth,  its  distance  is  1,705 ,000, 000 miles.  In  order  to  acquire  a  rude 
conception  of  this  distance,  let  us  suppose  a  steam  carriage  to  set 
out  from  the  earth  and  to  move  without  intermission  thirty  miles 
every  hour,  it  would  require  more  than  six  thousand  four  hun- 
<lred  and  eighty  years  before  it  could  reach  the  orbit  of  Uranus. 
The  circumference  of  its  orbit  is  11,314,000,000  miles,  througli 
which  it  moves  in  about  eighty-four  years ;  and  although  it  is 
the  slowest  moving  bo<ly  in  the  system,  it  pursues  its  course  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  every  hour.  This  planet, 
though  generally  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  of  verv'  considera¬ 
ble  dimensions,  being  thirty-five  thousand  miles  in  diameter, 
and  eighty  times  larger  than  our  globe.  As  it  is  nineteen  times 
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faitlier  from  the  sun  than  the  earth  is,  and  as  the  square  of  19 
is  301,  the  intensity  of  light  on  its  surfaee  will  be  three  hundred 
and  sixty  times  less  than  what  we  enjoy.  Yet  this  quantity  of 
light  is  equal  to  what  we  should  have  from  the  combined  efful¬ 
gence  of  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  full  moons ;  and,  with  a 
slight  modification  of  our  visual  organs — such  as  the  expansion 
of  the  pupil,  and  an  increased  degree  of  sensibility  in  the  retina 
— such  a  proportion  of  light  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  the 
piu*poscs  of  vision.  As  to  the  temperature  of  Uranus — we  have 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  degree  of  heat  on  the  siufaces  of 
the  different  planets,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
their  respective  distances  from  the  sun.  This  might  be  proved 
from  various  circumstances  connected  M'ith  our  globe.  It  is  more 
probable,  that  hejit  depends  chiefiy  on  the  distribution  of  the 
inibstance  of  cahnn,  on  the  surfaces  and  throughout  the  atmos¬ 
pheres  of  the  planets,  in  different  quantities,  according  to  the 
different  positions  they  occupy  in  the  system ;  and  that  these 
different  quantities  arc  put  into  action  by  the  influence  of  the 
solar  rays,  so  tlnat  there  may  probably  be  as  much  sensible  heat 
on  the  surface  of  Uranus,  as  on  the  planet  Mercury.  At  all 
events,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  Creator,  *  whose  tender  mer¬ 
cies  arc  over  all  his  works,^  has  adapted  the  structure  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  inhabitants  of  ever}'  planet,  to  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  habitation  provided  for  them.  Six  satel¬ 
lites  arc  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Uranus,  but,  on  account 
of  the  great  distance  of  these  bodies,  and  the  difficulty  of  per¬ 
ceiving  them,  except  with  telescopes  of  great  light  and  power, 
their  periods  and  other  ])henomena  have  not  yet  been  very  ac- 
ciu'atcly  determined.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  these 
satellites  circulate  around  the  planets  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  ecliptic,  so  that  their  course  is  in  some  measure  an  excep¬ 
tion  from  the  general  law  of  the  system  of  motion  from  Ccast  to 
west,  which  obtains  in  respect  to  all  the  other  bodies  of  our  system. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of  the 
leading  facts  relating  to  the  bodies  which  compose  the  solar 
system — with  the  exception  of  comets,  of  the  nature  and  desti¬ 
nation  of  which  we  have  hitherto  acquired  but  a  very  imperfect 
conception. 

All  the  bodies  to  which  wx  have  now  adverted,  move  in  ellipses 
of  different  degrees  of  eccentricity,  of  w'hich  the  sun  occupies 
one  of  the  foci.  Those  ellipses,  however,  differ  very  little  from 
circles ;  and  therefore  w  e  cannot  but  find  fault  wdth  the  manner 
in  which  they  arc  usually  delineated  in  elementary  treatises 
on  astronomy.  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  those  of  the  other 
planets,  are  not  unfrcqucntly  represented  by  narrow  ellipses,  the 
transverse  diameters  of  which  arc  more  than  double  the  length  of 
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the  conjugate,  or  lesser  diameters.  Now,  this  has  a  tendency  to 
convey  inaccurate  conceptions  of  the  real  forms  of  these  orbits  to 
the  mind  of  the  astronomical  t}TO.  The  eccentricity  of  the  eartVs 
orbit,  is  1,618,000  miles,  which  is  only  the  one  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teenth  part  of  its  transverse  axis ;  that  of  Venus,  the  two  bun- 
dred  and  seventy -fourth  part ;  and  that  of  Jupiter,  the  forty- 
third  part.  Were  any  of  these  orbits  to  be  accmately  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  scale  of  one  foot  diameter,  they  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  perfect  circles. 
Even  the  orbits  of  Juno  and  Pallas,  the  eccentricities  of  which 
amount  to  nearly  one-eight  part  of  their  transverse  axes,  if  exhibit¬ 
ed  on  the  same  scale  would  present  only  a  slight  deviation  from 
the  circular  form.  The  eccentricity  of  the  earth^s  orbit,  is  de¬ 
termined  from  the  variation  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun. 
About  the  1st  January,  when  that  luminary  is  nearest  the  earth, 
its  apparent  diameter  is  82  minutes,  35  seconds  of  a  degree; 
when  it  is  farthest  distant,  about  the  1st  July,  it  is  only 
31  minutes,  31  seconds;  which  demonstrates,  that  the  earth  is 
nearer  the  sun  at  one  point  of  its  orbit  tlian  at  another ;  and, 
consequently,  that  it  moves  in  an  orbit  which  deviates  somewhat 
from  the  circular  form.  Again,  the  orbits  of  the  difterent 
planets  do  not  all  lie  in  the  same  plane,  as  they  appctar  to  do  in 
orreries,  and  other  representations  generally  given  of  the  solar 
system.  If  we  suppose  a  plane  to  pass  through  the  earth^s  orbit, 
and  to  be  extended  in  every  direction,  it  will  trace  a  line  or  circle 
in  the  starry  heavens,  which  is  called  the  ecliptic.  The  orbits  of 
the  other  pbuiets  do  not  lie  in  this  plane,  one  half  of  each  orbit 
rising  above  it,  w  bile  the  other  half  falls  below  it ;  and  the  points 
of  intersection  where  tlie  orbits  cut  the  ecliptic,  arc  called  nodes. 
It  may  be  fiulher  remarked  in  respect  of  the  planetary  motions : 
— 1.  That  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  the  more  rapid,  the  nearer 
it  is  to  the  sun,  so  that  the  radius  vector  always  describes  equal 
surfaces  in  a  given  time.  2.  That  the  squares  of  the  times  of 
revolution  arc  to  each  other  as  tlie  cubes  of  the  major  axes  of 
the  orbits.  Tliese  laws  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  astronomy : 
they  have  been  tested  for  every  planet,  and  they  have  been  found 
80  perfectly  exact,  that  astronomers  infer  the  distances  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun,  from  the  duration  of  their  sidereal  revolu¬ 
tions. 

As  the  planetaiy  orbits  ai’c  not  perfect  circles,  so  the  planets 
themselves  are  not  t>erfect  spheres,  but  oblate  spheroids,  having 
the  polar  axis  somewhat  shorter  than  the  equatorial.  In  the 
case  of  the  .earth,  the  polar  diameter  is  reckoned  about  twenty- 
six  miles  shorter  than  the  diameter  passing  through  the  equator. 
An  orange,  and  a  common  tiu*uip  arc  oblate  spheroids,  and  arc 
frequently  exhibited  to  the  young  to  illustrate  the  figure  of  the 
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earth.  But  such  exhibitions  tend  to  convey  an  erroneous  idea ; 
for,  although  a  spheroid  of  ten  feet  polar  diameter  were  con¬ 
structed  to  exhibit  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  no  eye  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  ditterence  betw  een  such  a  spheroid  and  a  perfect 
sphere ;  since  the  difference  of  its  two  diameters  would  scarcely 
exceed  one-third  of  an  inch.  The  idea  of  the  eiu^th's  spheroidal 
figure  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Newton  and 
Huygens,  from  considerations  founded  on  the  fact,  that  pendu¬ 
lums  vibrated  more  slowly  under  the  equator,  than  in  northern 
latitudes;  and  Newton^s  deductions  were  completely  confirmed 
by  the  actual  measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  both  under 
the  equator,  and  within  the  polar  regions,  it  being  found  to 
measure  more  in  the  latter  case,  than  in  the  former.  A  degree 
of  the  meridian  in  Lapland  was  found  to  contain  34 1,G27  French 
feet,  while  at  the  equator  it  was  only  340,600 ;  that  is,  they  dif¬ 
fer  about  six  and  a-half  English  furlongs.  The  spheroidal  figures 
of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  have  a  greater  degree  of  oblate- 
iiess  than  that  of  the  earth.  In  Mars,  the  equatorial  diameter 
is  to  the  polar,  as  16  to  15 ;  consequently,  the  polar  diameter 
is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  shorter  than  the 
equatorial.  In  Jupiter,  the  proportion  is  nearly  as  14  to 
13,  and  therefore  the  equatorial  is  more  than  six  thousand 
miles  longer  than  the  polar  diameter.  As  to  Saturn,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  diameters,  is  nearly  as  11  to  12,  the  equatorial 
being  six  thousand  seven  hundred  miles  longer  than  the 
polar  diameter.  The  figures  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  have  not 
yet  been  accurately  determined,  as  it  is  seldom  that  these  planets 
are  in  such  positions,  that  both  diameters  can  be  measured  at 
the  same  time ;  and  Uranus  is  at  such  a  distance  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  its  diameters  cannot  be  easily  ascertained,  even  with 
the  best  instruments. 

Had  our  limits  permitted,  we  might  have  offered  a  few  argu¬ 
ments  to  prove,  that  the  planetary  system  to  which  we  have 
adverted  above,  is  indeed  the  true  system  of  the  world.  This  would 
appear,  if  we  could  prove  that  the  earth  revolves  round  its  axis 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  round  the  sun  in  the  course  of  a 
vear,  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars;  and  that  the  sun 
IS  the  centre  of  the  planetary  motions.  We  can  only  verj'^  briefly 
advert  to  this  topic.  As  to  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  it  must 
cither  be  admitted,  or  w^e  must  necessarily  admit  the  only  other 
alternative,  that  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  comets,  and  the  innu¬ 
merable  host  of  stars ;  in  other  words,  all  the  bodies  of  the  visible 
universe,  revolve  around  our  globe  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Now,  were  this  the  case,  the  sun  would  move  at  the  rate  of  four 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  miles  in  a  minute ;  the  planet 
Saturn,  at  the  rate  of  three  millions  nine  hundred  thousand 
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miles  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  and  the  nearest  fixed  star,  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  miles  during  the  time 
that  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  moves  from  one  side  to  another; 
and  the  more  distant  stars,  at  a  rate  of  velocity  still  greater.  Now, 
there  is  no  necessity  that  such  motions  should  exist  in  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  order  to  produce  the  alternate  succession  of  day  and 
night,  since  the  same  eflect  can  be  accomplished  by  a  simple  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  which  is  the  case  with 
Jupiter,  Satuni,  and  other  planets  much  larger  than  the  earth. 
Besides,  could  w  e  suppose  such  rapid  motions  to  exist  among 
the  celestial  orbs,  the  whole  material  fabric  of  the  universe 
would  soon  be  shattered  to  atoms.  There  is  no  instance  known, 
of  a  larger  body  revolving  around  a  smaller,  w  hich  must  be 
the  case  on  the  supposition,  that  the  apparent  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  arc  real;  and  it  would  be  contrarv'  to 
all  the  physical  laws  which  have  been  observed  throughout 
the  system  of  nature.  But,  what  demonstrably  proves  the 
falsity  of  such  a  supposition,  and  its  utter. impossibility,  is  the 
consideration,  that  it  mould  confound  all  our  ideas  of  the  wisdom 
and  intelligence  of  the  Deity,  It  is  the  part  of  w  isdom  to  propor¬ 
tionate  one  thing  to  another,  and  to  devise  the  most  proper 
means,  in  order  to  accomplish  important  ends.  Were  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  London  to  attempt  to  construct  machinery  in 
order  to  make  the  whole  city  move  round  in  a  circle,  carrving 
a  lamp  in  the  centre,  to  throw  light  and  heat  over  a  ball  of  one 
inch  in  diameter,  when  the  same  purpose  eould  have  been  effected 
by  making  tlie  ball  turn  on  its  axis,  all  mankind  would  unite  in 
condemning  it  as  a  display  of  consummate  folly.  But  such  a 
machinery,  were  it  possible  to  be  constructed,  would  not  be  half 
so  preposterous,  as  to  suppose  that  all  the  bodies  in  the  vast 
universe  arc  daily  revolving  around  our  little  globe.  And,  can 
wc,  w  ith  any  show  of  consistency,  ascribe  to  Him,  who  '  is  the 
only  wise  God,^  contrivances  which  we  should  pronounce  to  be 
the  perfection  of  folly  in  mankind  ?  It  would  tend  to  lessen  our 
ideas  of  the  intelligence  of  that  adorable  being,  who  is  '  wonder¬ 
ful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working  /  and  who  is  declared  to 
have  ^  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  stretched  out 
the  heavens  by  his  understandmg.^ 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  might  be  proved 
by  stich  considerations  as  tlic  following,  did  our  limits  permit  to 
explain  and  illustrate  them  : — 1.  It  is  the  most  simple  and  har¬ 
monious  plan  wc  can  conceive  of  our  system,  and  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Creator,  that  the 
earth  should  be  considered  as  a  planetary  body,  revolving  round 
the  sun  in  concert  w  ith  the  other  planets.  For,  by  the  motion 
of  the  earth  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars,  all  the  phe- 
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noincna  of  tlie  heavens  arc  completely  accounted  for,  which  they 
cannot  he  on  any  other  system.  2.  Because  it  is  more  rational, 
and  consistent  with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  to  suppose  that 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  than  that  the  huge  masses  of 
the  planets — some  of  which  are  a  thousand  times  larger  than  our 
globe — should  perform  a  revolution  round  so  comparatively  small 
a  globe  as  the  earth.  3.  It  appears  most  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  sun  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  system,  as  it  is  the 
fountain  of  light  and  heat  for  irradiating  the  worlds  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence ;  and  it  is  from  the  centre  alone,  that 
those  emanations  can  be  distributed  in  uniform  and  equable  pro¬ 
portions,  to  all  the  planets.  The  above  considerations  are  highly 
probable  evidences  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  system,  and 
that  the  earth  revolves  around  it.  The  following  are  demon¬ 
strative : — 1.  The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  arc  observed  to 
have  two  conjunctions  with  the  sun,  but  arc  never  in  opposition, 
which  could  not  possibly  happen,  unless  the  orbits  of  those 
planets  lay  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  2.  The  greatest  elon¬ 
gation  of  Mercury  from  the  sun  is  twenty-nine  degrees,  and  that 
of  Venus  about  forty-seven,  which  answers  exactly  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  and  distances  assigned  them  in  the  system ;  but  if  they 
moved  round  the  earth  as  a  centre,  as  the  ancient  astronomers 
supposed,  they  would  sometimes  be  seen  180  degrees  from 
the  sun,  or  in  opposition.  3.  The  planets.  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  all  the  other  superior  planets  have  each  their  con¬ 
junctions  with,  and  oppositions  to  the  sun,  which  could  not  be 
unless  their  orbits  were  exterior  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  4. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  planets  in  the  system,  they  will  all 
be  sometimes  much  nearer  the  earth  than  at  other  times,  and 
consequently  their  brightness  and  apparent  diameters  will  be 
proportionably  greater  at  one  period  than  at  another,  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  every  day^s  observation.  But  according  to  the 
system  which  places  the  earth  in  the  centre,  their  apparent  mag¬ 
nitudes  should  always  be  equal.  5.  When  the  planets  Mercury 
and  Venus  are  viewed  through  telescopes,  they  appear  with  dif¬ 
ferent /)/(fa.9e5,  sometimes  round,  sometimes  gibbous,  and  at  other 
times  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon  or  that  of  a  crescent,  which 
could  only  happen  on  the  Copernican  system,  but  could  not  be 
Jurcounted  for  on  the  ancient  hypothesis.  6.  All  the  planets 
in  their  motions,  arc  seen  sometimes  to  move  direct,  sometimes 
retrograde,  and  at  other  times  to  remain  stationary — all  which 
<li verities  of  apparent  motion  arc  necessary  results  of  the  Co¬ 
pernican  system,  but  inexplicable  on  any  other.  7.  The  law 
discovered  by  Kepler,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  namely : 
‘  That  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets,  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances,'  is  a  law  which  is 
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established  on  the  most  accurate  observations,  and  by  which  all 
the  planets,  both  primary  and  secondary  are  regulated ;  but  this 
law  is  completely  set  aside  and  destroyed,  w'ere  the  sun  aud  the 
planets  to  be  considered  as  moving  around  the  earth  as  the 
centre  of  their  motions. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of 
the  physical  causes  of  the  celestial  motion.  IV e  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  is  now  universally  admitted  by  astronomers,  that  all  the 
planets  arc  attracted  and  preserved  in  their  orbits,  by  a  power 
existing  in  the  sun,  as  the  grand  centre  of  their  motions — that 
this  force  acting  on  the  planets,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
square  of  their  distance  from  the  sun — and  that  all  the 
bodies  in  the  system  attract  one  another  w  ith  forces  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  quantities  of  matter  they  contain.  Hence  the  earth 
attracts  the  moon,  and  retains  her  in  her  orbit,  and  the  moon 
attracts  the  ejirth,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which 
that  body  contains;  and  in  like  manner,  Jupiter,  Satuni,  and 
Uranus,  and  their  respective  satellites  exert  a  reciprocal  influence 
upon  each  other.  And,  from  all  the  facts  which  have  been 
observed  in  relation  to  this  subject,  the  following  general  result 
lias  been  deduced,  namely,  that  all  the  atoms  of  matter  mutually 
attract  each  other,  with  a  force  directly  proportioned  to  their 
masses,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distances.  But,  as 
the  force  of  attraction,  if  it  existed  alone,  w  ithout  Jiny  counter¬ 
action,  would  tend  to  draw  all  the  planets  towai’ds  the  sun,  and 
to  unite  all  the  globes  in  the  universe  into  a  single  mass  ;  it  is 
necessary  to  admit,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  received  a 
primitive  impulse  in  a  direct  line,  aud,  that  from  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  two  forces,  arises  the  curvilinear  orbit.  All  simple 
motion  is  naturally  rectilineal;  in  other  words,  all  bodies,  if 
there  were  nothing  to  prevent  them,  w^ould  move  in  straight 
lines.  But  the  motions  of  the  planetary  bodies  are  circular, 
which  must  arise  from  a  combination  of  two  forces ;  the  one  of 
which  ha^  been  called  the  attractive  or  centripetal  force,  and  the 
other  the  projectile  or  centrifugal  force.  The  projectile  force 
must  be  considered  as  an  impulse  given  to  the  planets  by  the 
hand  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator,  when  they  were  first  arranged 
and  set  in  motion  in  the  system — which  pow  erful  energy  is  still 
continued  ;  and  the  attractive  power,  and  the  laws  by  which  it 
operates,  must  be  viewr ed  as  properties  originally  impressed  upon 
matter  by  the  allw’isc  Contriver  of  the  universe,  and  for  which 
we  cannot  assign  any  physical  cause  but  the  w  ill  of  the  Deity. 

e  intended  adverting  to  several  other  topics,  but  we  find  we 
must  abstiun  from  doing  so.  We  have  presented  the  above  veiy’ 
brief  and  imperfect  sketches,  chiefly  intended  for  our  youthful 
readers,  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  tlie  study  of  astronomy  J 
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more  especially,  as  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  past,  of  adverting  to  this  subject.  We  take  no  notice 
at  present  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  and  of  the  sublime  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  times,  respecting  new  and  variable  stars — 
double,  triple,  and  quadruple  stars — the  dilfercnt  orders  of  the 
nebula,  and  other  objects  in  the  more  distant  regions  of  space, 
as  we  expect  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of  referring  to  such 
subjects  ill  a  separate  ai’ticle. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  the  volume  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  It  is  not  often  we  meet  with  works,  in 
which  '  Astronomy’  and  '  Scripture’  are  combined.  Many  of  our 
modern  professional  astronomers  would  scout  the  idea  of  con¬ 
sidering  scripture  as  having  the  least  relation  to  astronomy ;  or 
of  condescending  to  quote  any  passages  from  that  sacred  record, 
to  illustrate  the  discoveries  of  this  science ;  or  to  impress  the 
mind  with  a  sense  of  the  perfections  of  that  Almighty  Being 
*  by  whom  the  heavens  w  ere  made.’  We  are  glad,  both  for  the 
sake  of  science  and  of  religion,  that  w’orks  of  a  description  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  of  our  author,  are  occasionally  issuing  from 
the  press,  and  that  they  are  perused  with  a  certain  degree  of 
aridity  both  by  the  Christijin  public,  and  by  general  readers. 
Such  publications  have  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  prejudices 
which  many  pious  persons  entertain  against  the  study  of  science, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  the  harmony  which  subsists 
between  the  character  of  the  Deity  as  delineated  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  and  as  exhibited  in  the  fabric  and  arrangements  of  the 
material  universe.  The  object  our  author  has  in  view  in  the 
work  before  us,  will  be  best  explained  by  transcribing  his  short 
preface ; — 

*  The  object  of  this  voliune  is  to  illustrate  the  relation  between 
the  chief  facts  of  astronomy,  and  the  general- testimony  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  w  ith  a  view  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  science. 
It  is  w  ritten  popularly,  being  intended  for  the  use  of  those  classes 
of  young  persons  w-ho  revere  the  word  of  God,  and  seek  an 
acijuaintancc  with  his  works.’ 

In  prosecuting  this  object,  Mr.  Milner  has  arranged  his  mat¬ 
ter  into  nineteen  chapters,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  lead¬ 
ing  titles : — ‘  Paul  and  the  Athenians. — Idolatry  of  the  heavens. 
— Superstitious  observation  of  the  heavens. — The  progress  of 
discovery. — Arrival  at  truth. — llcpresentations  of  Scripture. — 
Die  sun. — Solar  phenomena  of  the  Scriptures. — The  inferior 
planets. — The  earth. — Terrestrial  phenomena  of  the  Scriptures. 
-j“Thc  moon. — Lunar  phenomena  of  the  Scriptures. — The  suj^- 
rior  planets. — Comets. — The  stellar  phenomena  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. — Nebulae  and  nebular  hypothesis. — Conclusion,  revelation 
and  nature,  divine  unity,  unilonn  plan  of  creation,  universal 
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af;ency,  wisdom  in  the  Creator,  varieties  of  operation,  prevalence 
of  good,  vastness  of  the  universe,  consummation.^ 

In  the  illustration  of  these  topics  the  author  displays  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  research  and  of  erudition.  He  appears  to 
have  consulted  a  great  variety  of  works  connected  with  liis  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  have  condensed  the  information  they  contained  into 
a  comparatively  small  compass.  He  has  a  style  of  his  own,  which 
is  perspicuous  and  elegant,  and  he  seldom  uses  the  language  of 
the  writers  from  whom  he  has  derived  many  of  the  facts  and 
sentiments  which  pervade  his  volume.  In  some  instances,  per¬ 
haps,  it  would  have  been  not  altogether  improper  to  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  them.  As  the  elucidation  of  the  topics  above  stated,  is 
comprehended  in  a  volume  of  lOO  pages,  a  detailed  account  of 
all  the  facts,  principles,  and  phenomena  connected  with  the 
heavens  is  not  to  be  expected ;  especially,  as  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  subjects 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  Scriptures.  In  justice  to 
the  author,  however,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  all  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  and  interesting  facts  respecting  the  history  of  astronomy — 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  comets,  and  the  other  bodies 
of  the  planetary  system,  the  stars,  the  nebulae,  &c,,  arc  clearly 
stated  ;  and  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  jistronomical  science 
placed  before  the  view  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Milner  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  subject ;  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  taste,  and 
one  who  lias  a  relish  for  contemplating  the  beauties  and  sub¬ 
limities  of  nature.  Many  of  the  facts  and  expressions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  related  to  his  subject,  arc  beautifully  illustrated,  llis 
powers  of  description,  when  delineating  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
arc  none  of  the  least  of  his  accomplishments ;  and  graceful,  aud 
picturesque  sketches  of  natiu^l  scenery  are  interspersed  through¬ 
out  the  volume.  As  a  specimen  of  these,  and  of  the  author’s 
general  style,  we  quote  the  following  paragraphs,  taken  almost 
at  random.  They  arc  part  of  his  description  of  the  rising  aud 
setting  sun. 

*  Beautiful  and  imposing  is  the  aspect  in  which  all  natural  objects  are 
arrayed,  as  the  earth  rolls  its  hills  and  vallevs,  floods  and  forests  into 
the  presence  of  the  great  luminary,  or  causes  them  to  recede  from  his 
beams.  Travellers  have  spoken  wth  enthusiasm  of  the  prospect  from 
the  summit  of  Etna  at  sunrise,  when  the  atmosphere  is  propitious. 
Elevated  at  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
range  of  view  is  prodigious.  The  lovely  island,  associated  w’ith  the 
thought  of  its  ancient  |)oets,  philosophers  and  historians  ;  its  architectu¬ 
ral  renown  ;  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  its  landscapes  ;  its  never-failing  fer¬ 
tility  ;  the  sea  that  girds  it,  glowing  beneath  the  rays  of  the  ascending 
sun  as  far  as  the  visible  horizon  extends,  all  unite  to  form  a  scene  which  cap- 
ti\’ates  the  cultivated  mind,  and  startles  the  dull  gaze  of  rustic  ignorance. 
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*  Even  in  our  northern  latitude,  with  its  proverbially  ^lix)my  atmos¬ 
phere,  we  arc  occasionally  favoured  with  ‘  a  morninjj^  without  clouds,* 
when  the  sun  pours  his  effulgence  forth  with  prodigtdity  over  the  land- 
sca|)e,  and  clothes  its  most  tame  and  monotonous  features  with  peculiar 
grace  and  attnictivencss.  But  all  accounts  agree  in  rei)resenting  our 
sunrise,  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  as  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Orientals.  Hence  the  frt(iuency  of  its  introduction  as  an  image 
in  their  poetry.  Feminine  beauty  is  often  thus  illustrated.  Tlic  royal 
bride  in  the  Canticles  is  addressed  as  follows  :  ‘  Who  is  this  that  looketh 
forth,  fair  as  the  morning.*  Theocritus  thus  delineated  the  beautiful 
Helen  ; — 

*  beams  the  rising  morn  in  vernal  pride, 

The  golden  tressed  Helen  all  outvied.* — j)p.  106,  107. 

‘  Not  less  inviting  are  those  [the  scenes  of  beauty]  connected  with  his 
setting.  The  most  gorgeous  sunsets  arc  said  to  take  place  in  the  West 
Indies,  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  sky  is  sublimely  mantled  with 
gigantic  masses  of  clouds  which  are  tinged  with  the  glare  of  the  descend¬ 
ing  luminary,  and  which  seem  to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  his  depar¬ 
ture,  in  order  to  discharge  their  pent  u])  wrath  on  the  bosom  of  the  night. 
Sunset  in  the  South  Atlantic  has  a  milder  and  more  sober  aspect ;  in 
the  eastern  troj)ics,  it  has  generally  an  overpowering  fierceness,  as  though 
the  last  expression  of  the  solar  heat  should  be  the  greatest ;  but  in  tem- 
|>erate  latitudes,  there  is  often  such  serenely  beautiful  horizons,  such  rich 
and  varied  dyes,  such  mellowness  of  light,  and  such  objects  to  be  irra¬ 
diated  by  it,  as  it  is  impossible  to  view  without  mingled  emotions  of  awe, 
gratitude,  and  delight.  Mrs.  Hemans,  writing  to  a  friend  obscr\Ts :  *  I 
rode  round  Grassmere  and  llydal  Jjake  in  the  evening.  Tlie  imaged 
heaven  in  the  waters  more  completely  filled  my  mind,  even  to  overflow¬ 
ing,  than  any  object  in  nature  did  before.  I  thought  of  the  scriptural 
expression,  *  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire.’  No  other  words  are  fer¬ 
vid  enough  to  convey  the  Icsist  im])ression  of  what  lay  burning  before 
me.  Hut  independent  of  these  visible  glories,  there  are  memories — trains 
of  thought  in  relation  to  the  past  and  the  future — w’hich  a  beautiful  sun¬ 
set  is  apt  to  excite,  w’hich  are  calculated  to  affect  the  mind  and  improve 
the  heart.  Are  we  keeping  like  him  our  appointed  path  ?  Is  our  course 
tending  to  a  proper  termination  ?  Have  we  preserved  the  feelings  un¬ 
impaired,  and  the  aims  unneglected,  with  which  in  early  life,  we  marked 
his  retirement.* — pp.  127,  128. 

Ill  explaining  scriptural  facts,  such  circumstances  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  particularly  noticed: — the  three  days  darkness  in 
Kjcypt ;  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still ;  retrocession  of  tlic 
shadow  on  the  sun  dial  of  Ahaz  ;  darkness  at  the  crucifixion ; 
the  seasonal  changes  in  Judea;  the  astronomical  allusions  in  the 
liook  of  Job,  &c.  &c.  On  the  whole,  we  have  perused  this 
volume,  w  ith  a  high  opinion  of  its  ments,  and  of  the  accoinplish- 
nicnts  of  its  author.  Such  publications  have  a  tendency  to 
inulcrininc  scepticism  and  infidelity,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  enable  Christians  to  take  lofty  and 

VoL.  XV.  o 
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Rffcncv,  wisdom  in  the  Creator,  varieties  of  operation,  prevalence 
of  vastness  of  the  universe,  consummation/ 

In  the  illustration  of  these  topics  the  author  displays  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  research  and  of  erudition.  He  appears  to 
linve  consulted  a  great  variety  of  works  connected  with  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  have  condensed  the  information  they  contained  into 
a  comparatively  small  compass.  He  has  a  style  of  his  own,  m  liicli 
is  perspicuous  and  elegant,  and  he  seldom  uses  the  language  of 
the  writers  from  whom  he  has  derived  many  of  the  facts  and 
sentiments  which  pervade  his  volume.  In  some  instances,  per¬ 
haps,  it  would  have  been  not  altogether  improper  to  have  re- 
ferred  to  them.  As  the  elucidation  of  the  topics  above  stated,  is 
comprehended  in  a  volume  of  400  pages,  a  detailed  account  of 
all  the  facts,  principles,  and  phenomena  connected  with  the 
heavens  is  not  to  be  expected ;  especially,  as  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  subjects 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  Scriptures.  In  justice  to 
the  author,  however,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  all  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  and  interesting  facts  respecting  the  history  of  astronomy — 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  comets,  and  the  other  bodies 
of  the  planetary  system,  the  stars,  the  nebula?,  &c.,  are  clearly 
stated  ;  and  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  jistronomical  science 
placed  before  the  riew  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Milner  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  subject ;  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  taste,  and 
one  who  has  a  relish  for  contemplating  the  beauties  and  sub¬ 
limities  of  nature.  Many  of  the  facts  and  expressions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  related  to  his  subject,  arc  beautifully  illustrated.  Ilis 
powers  of  description,  when  delineating  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
arc  none  of  the  least  of  his  accomplishments ;  and  graceful,  aud 
picturesque  sketches  of  natural  scenery  are  interspersed  through¬ 
out  the  volume.  As  a  specimen  of  these,  and  of  the  author’s 
general  style,  we  quote  the  following  paragraphs,  taken  almost 
at  random.  They  arc  part  of  his  description  of  the  rising  aud 
setting  sun. 

*  lieautiful  and  imposing  is  the  aspect  in  which  all  natural  objects  are 
arrayed,  as  the  earth  rolls  its  hills  and  valleys,  floods  and  forests  into 
the  presence  of  the  great  luminary,  or  causes  them  to  recede  from  his 
beams.  Travellers  have  spoken  with  enthusiasm  of  the  prospect  from 
the  summit  of  Etna  at  sunrise,  when  the  atmosphere  is  jiropitious. 
Elevated  at  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
range  of  riew  is  prodigious.  The  lovely  island,  associated  with  the 
thought  of  its  ancient  |K)ets,  philosophers  and  historians ;  its  architectu¬ 
ral  renown  ;  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  its  landscapes  ;  its  never-failing  fer¬ 
tility  ;  the  sea  that  girds  it,  glowing  beneath  the  rays  of  the  ascending 
sun  as  far  as  the  visible  horizon  extends,  all  unite  to  form  a  scene  which  cap- 
tix'ates  the  cultivated  mind,  and  startles  the  dull  gaze  of  rustic  ignorance. 
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*  Even  in  our  northern  latitude,  with  its  ])roverl)ially  gUx)iny  atmos¬ 
phere,  we  are  occasionally  favoured  with  ‘  a  moniinpj  without  clouds,* 
when  the  sun  pours  his  effulp^ence  forth  with  prodigidity  over  the  land- 
sca|)e,  and  clothes  its  most  tame  and  monotonous  features  with  peculiar 
j^ce  and  attractiveness.  But  all  accounts  agree  in  representing  our 
sunrise,  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  ns  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Orientids.  Hence  the  frequency  of  its  introduction  as  an  image 
in  their  poetry.  Feminine  beauty  is  often  thus  illustrated.  The  royal 
bride  in  the  Canticles  is  addressed  as  follows  ;  ‘  Who  is  this  that  looketh 
forth,  fair  as  the  morning.*  Tlieocritus  thus  delineated  the  Injautiful 
Helen 

*  As  beams  the  rising  morn  in  vernal  pride. 

The  golden  tressed  Helen  all  outvied.* — pp.  106,  10/. 

*  Not  less  inviting  are  those  [the  scenes  of  beauty]  connected  with  his 
setting.  Tlie  most  gorgeous  sunsets  are  said  to  take  place  in  the  West 
Indies,  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  sky  is  sublimely  mantled  with 
gigjintic  masses  of  clouds  which  are  tinged  with  the  glare  of  the  descend¬ 
ing  luminary,  and  which  seem  to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  his  depar¬ 
ture,  in  order  to  discharge  their  pent  up  wrath  on  the  bosom  of  the  night. 
Sunset  in  the  South  Atlantic  has  a  milder  and  more  sober  aspect ;  in 
the  eastern  tropics,  it  has  generally  an  overpowering  fierceness,  as  though 
the  last  expression  of  the  solar  heat  should  be  the  greatest ;  but  in  tem- 
|RTatc  latitudes,  there  is  often  such  serenely  beautiful  horizons,  such  rich 
and  varied  dyes,  such  mellowness  of  light,  and  such  objects  to  be  irra¬ 
diated  by  it,  as  it  is  impossible  to  view  without  mingled  emotions  of  awe, 
gratitude,  and  delight.  Mrs.  Hemans,  writing  to  a  friend  obser\’e8  :  ‘  I 
nnle  round  Grassmere  and  llydal  Ijake  in  the  evening,  llie  imaged 
heaven  in  the  waters  more  completely  filled  my  mind,  even  to  overflow¬ 
ing,  than  any  object  in  nature  did  before.  I  thought  of  the  scriptural 
expression,  ‘  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire.’  No  other  words  are  fer¬ 
vid  enough  to  convey  the  leiist  impression  of  what  lay  burning  before 
me.  But  independent  of  these  visible  glories,  there  are  memories — tniins 
of  thought  in  relation  to  the  past  and  the  future — which  a  beautiful  sun¬ 
set  is  apt  to  excite,  which  are  calculated  to  affect  the  mind  and  improve 
the  heart.  Are  we  keeping  like  him  our  appointed  path  ?  Is  our  course 
tending  to  a  ])roper  termination  ?  Have  we  preserved  the  feelings  un¬ 
impaired,  and  the  aims  unneglected,  with  which  in  early  life,  we  marked 
his  retirement.* — pp.  127,  128. 

In  explaining  scriptural  facts,  such  circumstances  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  particularly  noticed: — the  three  days  darkness  in 
Egypt ;  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still ;  retrocession  of  tlic 
shadow  on  the  sun  dial  of  Ahaz  ;  darkness  at  the  crucifixion ; 
the  seasonal  changes  in  Judea;  the  astronomical  allusions  in  tlio 
book  of  Job,  &c.  &c.  On  the  whole,  we  have  perused  this 
volume,  with  a  high  opinion  of  its  inents,  and  of  the  acconiplish- 
ments  of  its  author.  Such  publications  have  a  tendency  to 
nudcnninc  scepticism  and  infidelity,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  enable  Christians  to  take  lofty  and 
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comprehensive  views  both  of  the  revelations  contained  in  scrip, 
ture,  and  of  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Most  High,  tliroughout 
the  universe.  We,  therefore,  most  cordijdly  recommend  the 
volume  before  us,  both  to  the  Christian  and  the  general  reader, 
and  particularly  to  '  those  classes  of  the  young  who  revere  the 
word  of  God,  and  seek  an  acqiiaintance  with  his  works.’ 

We  noticed  a  few  inaccuracies  in  different  places,  such  as,  p. 
75,  1618  instead  of  1610.  p.  86,  E  C  D  instead  of  E  D  C.  p. 
119,  line  17,  the  word  mt  should  be  erased,  p.  2G8,  line  17, 
has  for  have.  In  p.  289,  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of 
Jupiter,  is  represented  as  being  eight  times  as  great  as  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  will  be  found  to  be  inaccurate.  But 
these  and  several  other  oversights,  w  c  arc  disposed  to  consider  as 
errata  of  the  printer.  Wc  will  just  add,  that  the  volume  Inis  an 
elegant  frontispiece  in  oil  colours,  illustrative  of  the  phenomena 
of  Parhelia,  and  twenty-nine  small  wood  cuts. 


Art.  V.  *  The  League  Newspaper*  London. 

The  disciple  of  truth  has  no  greater  joy  than  to  mark  her  tri¬ 
umphant  progress,  and  seeks  no  higher  honour  than  to  be 
a  contributor  to  her  success:  her  sceptre  is  wielded  with  un¬ 
doubted  authoritv,  and  obtains  a  welcome  ascendancy  over  his 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  when  others  yield  submission,  and  ren¬ 
der  a  willing  and  grateful  homage,  it  is  an  occasion  of  congratu¬ 
lation.  However  abstract  the  dogmas,  or  abstruse  the  principles 
of  disquisition,  if  they  be  true  they  are  counted  sacred,  and  their 
stability  and  defence  are  desired  more  than  gold, — they  arc 
clothed  in  the  forms  of  beauty,  and  vested  w  ith  sovereign  power. 

The  cold  and  frigid  speculations  of  political  economy — the 
metaphysical  distinctions  of  national  morals,  have  excited  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  secured  the  allegiance  of  fiuthful  adherents.  Adam 
Smith,  Maculloch,  Senior,  and  Colonel  Thompson,  have  done 
homage  and  fealty,  and,  by  their  contributions  and  services 
offered  at  the  shrine  of  truth,  have  promoted  the  well-being  of 
mankind  and  the  decrees  of  justice.  In  the  morning  they 
•owed  their  seed,  and  in  the  evening  did  not  withhold  their 
hand.  In  the  midst  of  much  obloquy  and  general  scepticism, 
they  struggled  to  develop  sound  principles,  and  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  them.  By  elaborate  and  voluminous  writings — 
by  critical  and  periodical  literature,  they  successfully  laboured 
to  extend  the  dominions  of  philosophy,  and  to  cast  down  the 
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strongholds  of  ignorance  and  oppression.  Utilitarianism  and 
expediency  seemed  to  symbolize ;  while  the  pride  and  sufficiency 
of  human  intellect  appeared  to  renounce  subjection  to  an  antho- 
ritv  which  was  paramount,  because  Divine ;  but  truth  was  in 
the  field,  and  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose, 
nothing  was  lost  in  the  encounter.”  Ignorance  has  been  sub¬ 
dued,  and  error  has  been  vanquished ; — the  sceptre  of  righte¬ 
ousness  prevails. 

Dissertations  on  political  economy  w  ere  followed  by  associa¬ 
tions  of  learned  men,  and  the  coteries  of  philosophers  were  ulti¬ 
mately  supplanted  by  the  more  practical  movements  of  com¬ 
mercial  confederacies.  Chambers  of  Commerce  enunciated  the 
application  as  well  as  justice  of  abstract  principles,  in  referenee 
to  subjects  in  which  their  interests  were  involved ;  though,  in 
some  cases,  they  acted  inconsistently  with  them.  By  resolu¬ 
tions,  memorials,  and  addresses,  they  pleaded  for  the  adoption 
of  sounder  and  more  equitable  prineiples  of  barter, — they 
shewed  the  evils  of  invidious  restrictions,  and  the  injuries  in¬ 
flicted  by  certain  monopolies, — and  they  urged  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  laws  which  diminished  consumption,  or  circumscribed 
the  enterprise  of  labour,  ingenuity,  and  capital.  Freedom  of 
trade  in  one  branch,  became  a  prelude  to  free  trade  in  every 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  League  followed — and  few  inci¬ 
dents  of  modern  history  more  deserve  a  record  and  a  memorial. 
Tliis  great  fact  ”  casts  into  the  shade  deeds  of  more  classic 
celebrity,  and  events  of  more  chivalrous  fame.  The  council  of 
Amphictyons,  or  the  Achean  League — the  battle  of  Marathon, 
or  the  explulsiou  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants — agrarian  law  s,  plebeian 
jealousies,  and  patrician  rapacity, — arc  schoolboy  talcs,  affording 
no  parallel  to  tlic  w  arfare  of  opinion  which  is  now  waged  by  the 
League ;  and  which  no  demonstration  of  physical  strength,  or 
aristocratic  combination,  will  suffice  successfully  to  resist.  A 
brief  retrospect  may  serv  e  to  connect  the  past  and  present,  and 
illustrate  the  question  which  now'  so  widely  engrosses  public 
atteption. 

In  1796,  it  was  stated  by  parliamentary  authorities,  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  England  was  about  six  millions 
of  quarters.  Betw  een  the  years  1771  and  1791 ,  there  w  as  no  rise 
of  prices  in  the  w'heat  market ;  while  great  agricultural  changes, 
if  not  improvements,  w  ere  effected.  The  liberty  of  importation 
had  been  granted  for  wheat  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1773; 
but  ns,  by  various  acts,  from  the  commencement  of  George  the 
Third’s  reign  till  1797,  2,804,197  acres  of  waste  hind  had  been 
enclosed,  and  of  course  appropriated  by  the  oligarchy ;  the  land¬ 
holders,  wishing  to  turn  them  to  a  profitable  possession,  appro- 
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hended  that  an  increasing  demand  would,  by  this  liberty  of 
iin|K)rtation,  l)e  prevented  from  raising  their  prices ;  they  there¬ 
fore  chiinoured  about  habitual  depemience  on  foreigners  for  sup¬ 
plies  of  corn;  and  an  act  was  obtained  in  1791,  by  which  the 
price  was  raised  to  54^.  before  the  quarter  of  wheat  coidd  l)e 
inn>orted  at  Grf.  duty ;  when  above  and  below  54^.,  the  duty 
was  fixed  at  2#.  6d. ;  and  when  under  oOs.,  a  prohibitory^  duty  of 
2  h.  Sd,  was  imposed.  The  practice  of  bonding  foreign  wheat 
was  now  legalized,  with  a  warehouse  duty  of  2^.  Od,  per  quarter. 

From  1797  till  1801  an  artificial  currency,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  monopoly,  gave  fresh  stimulus  to  agriculture;  and, 
during  a  temporary^  scarcity,  produced  the  mania  for  cultivating 
|K)or  soils, — the  natural  operation  of  which  threatened  ruin  to 
the  farmer  in  1802  and  1803,  and  countenanced  the  injustice 
of  another  c'orn-law  in  180  k  This  act  made  farther  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  liberty  of  importation :  a  prohibitory  duty  of  2  lif.  3d, 
was  enacted,  when  the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  to  03j?.  per 
(pnirtcr ;  2s,  6d,  was  fixed  as  the  duty  between  03^.  and  (Kw. 
Statistical  returns  of  the  price  of  grain  at  that  period,  render 
))lansiblc  the  representation  that  tlicse  enactments  remained  a 
ilead  letter;  but  this  would  be  a  delusive  conclusion:  other 
causes  operated.  The  unnatursil  warfare  which  raged,  and  the 
deficient  crops  which  were  reaped,  powerfully  affected  the  results. 
Our  innwrts  were  restricted,  and  the  natural  demand  for  our 
manufiu'tures  was  diminished  ;  while  our  paper  currency,  depre- 
eiated  in  comparison  of  the  bullion  by  at  least  4  per  cent., — 
sometimes  as  much  jis  27  per  cent., — was  no  ccpial  or  legitimate 
rule  of  exchange  or  standard  of  price.  ^Vheat  ranged  duriug 
18(K>,  1807,  and  1808,  from  G6^f.  to  75s,  per  quarter;  but  from 
1809  till  1813,  it  averaged  95^.,  10G«.,  945.,  1255.,  1095.  per 
quarter.  Changes,  however,  began  to  threaten  in  the  political 
horizon;  and,  in  the  following  year,  prices  fell  to  7 Is,  per 
quarter. 

'fhe  game  of  war  had  been  played  by  European  rulers  so  long, 
that  commerce  was  brought  under  the  operation  of  artificial  iu- 
fiuence,  and  the  value  of  all  property  was  j)rcsentcd  under  a 
fictitious  aspect.  The  production  of  food,  and  the  manufacture 
of  clothing,  had  been  subjected  to  the  gambling  speculations 
incident  to  international  warfare.  The  battle-field,  diplomacy, 
and  sinecure  place-hunting,  had  served  as  a  drain  on  the  surplus 
uristocracy  of  England ;  while  commissariat  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  the  army  and  navy,  had  surreptitiously  enhanced  the 
price  of  fixal,  and  niisedto  an  unnatural  value  the  landed  rental. 
I  he  re\enue  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  had  been  greatly  iu- 
cn'ase^l,  but  their  habits  of  iudulgcncc  and  luxury  had  equally 
expaudcil. 
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When  wars  ceased,  it  was  quickly  discerned  that  the  eollapse 
Mhich  followed  peace  would  nature lly  diminish  the  demand  for 
agricultural  produce,  and  render  necessary  a  reduction  in  the 
rent  of  land.  The  parties  threatened  possessed  political  ascend¬ 
ancy,  the  senate  was  their  creature  and  the  instrument  of  their 
doiuinatioii ;  and  new  corn-laws  were  enacted  to  maintain  war 
prices, — to  perpetuate  war  rentals, — and  to  secure  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil  the  wealth  of  the  people,  the  luxuries  and  ascendancy 
of  aristocratic  dominion.  Whatever  were  tlic  disguises  or  pre¬ 
tences  of  argument,  the  protestations  of  equity,  or  the  patriotic 
apprehensions  of  dependence  on  foreignci*s,  the  philosophy,  the 
motive,  and  the  end  of  corn-laws,  was — rent. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  restrictions  wliich  law  already  imposed 
on  commerce,  the  landlords,  in  1814,  wished  that  duties  should 
he  levied  on  corn  imported  from  61^^.  and  upward,  till  the  price 
should  reach  865.,  with  a  duty  of  1  s.  Some  thought  the  standard 
might  be  fixed  between  905.  and  IOO5. ;  but  others  insisted  it 
ought  to  be  fixed  not  lower  than  1205.  per  quarter.  Mr.  Ro¬ 
binson,  the  present  Lord  Ripon,  conducted  tlic  case  in  the  house 
of  coninions ;  and  his  followers  presumed  that  his  mejisure  would 
fix  the  price  of  wheat  at  a  sufficiently  remunerative  point.  The 
corn-law  of  1815,  which  prohibited  the  introduction  of  wheat  till 
the  price  had  reached  8O5.  per  quarter,  was  enacted  under  the 
protection  of  soldiery  at  Westndnster,  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
hostile  demonstrations  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces.  In 
Lancashire,  Lanarkshire,  and  Yorkshire,  the  most  solemn,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  threatening  protests  against  the  measure  were  urged 
l)y  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  cLasscs ;  and  if,  through 
the  forbearance  of  the  people,  torrents  of  blood  were  not  then 
slicd,  the  sanguinary  and  fatal  catjvstrophes  of  Peterloo  and 
Bonnymuir  had  their  origin  in  the  bitter  resentments  engendered 
at  that  time. 

The  expectations  of  monopoly  were  disappointed,  cxcci>t  so 
far  as  related  to  the  landlord’s  rent ;  there  wjvs  a  ruinous  fluc- 
t nation  of  prices,  and  a  cry  of  agricultural  distress  was  raised. 
The  Commons  appointed  committees,  and  they  reported  ;  discus¬ 
sions  were  renewed  and  changes  were  proposed.  In  the  spirit 
of  a  delusive  compromise,  and  with  a  show  of  reluctant  mitiga¬ 
tion  altogether  nugjitory,  a  new  act  was  passed  in  1822 — which 
declared  that  after  prices  had  risen  to  the  limit  of  free  importa¬ 
tion,  fixed  by  the  act  of  1815,  that  act  was  to  cease,  giving  place 
to  the  new  statute.  Seventy  shillings  was  now  to  l)e  the  price 
at  which  wheat  could  be  imported ;  but  in  order  to  secure  the 
landlords  still  further,  under  specious  pretexts,  it  was  enacted 
that  a  duty  of  175.  should  be  laid  on  every  (piartcr  of  wheat  from 
loreign  countries  dieriiig  the  first  three  months  after  the  opening 
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of  the  ports,  if  the  price  was  between  70s.  and  80^.  a  quarter, 
and  12s.  of  duty  aftei^  ards ;  and  if  the  price  w  as  between  80s. 
and  85s.,  the  duty  was  to  be  10s.  during  the  first  three  months, 
and  5s.  afterwards ;  and  if  the  price  exceeded  85s..  then  the  duty 
should  be  Is. 

A  few  years  aftenvards  deficiency  in  the  crop  w  as  so  strongly 
apprehended,  that  the  King  was  authorized  to  admit  500,000 
quarters  of  foreign  wheat  on  payment  of  such  duties  as  the  order 
in  council  for  its  importation  should  declai’e.  This  investi¬ 
ture  in  the  royal  prerogative  was  designed  to  prevent  disastrous 
consequences  from  the  operation  of  a  corn-law  .  Other  orders 
in  council  setting  the  obnoxious  law’  aside  w  ere  found  necessary. 
The  absurdity  and  malignant  operation  of  the  statute  became 
daily  more  apparent,  and  Mr.  Canning,  in  March,  1827,  j)ro- 
posed  resolutions,  and  attempted  to  substitute  a  law’  reducing 
the  graduated  point  of  the  scale,  and  relaxing  the  restrictions 
which  had  operated  so  banefully.  But  the  minister’s  intentions 
were  frustrated  by  the  Duke  of  'Wellington,  whose  policy  inter¬ 
dicted  all  foreign  importation  till  the  home  price  should  exceed 
C6s.  a  quarter.  In  1828  a  modification  of  Mr.  Canning’s  plan 
was  enacted  by  his  petty  rivals,  whose  mean  jealousies  had 
thwarted  his  policy  in  the  previous  year.  The  duty  was  fixed 
at  18s.  8^.  when  the  price  was  70^.,  making  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  of  8s.  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  only  3s.  liighcr.  A 
fixed  duty  of  Is.  was  to  be  exacted  w  hen  the  price  had  reached 
73s.  a  quarter,  and  a  rising  duty  of  25s.  ^d,  when  the  price  of 
whe^it  was  61s.  a  quarter. 

The  juggling  dishonesty  of  the  legislature  was  now^  made  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  traffic  in  corn ;  and  rogues  in  grain  were  the 
natural  fruit.  The  national  gambling  induced  by  fluctua¬ 
ting  averages  and  the  possibility  of  making  them  subservient 
to  profitable  speculation,  with  jdl  their  disastrous  consequences, 
have  only  been  equalled  by  the  plunder  of  the  people,  the  misery 
of  the  myriads,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  national  commerce 
which  they  have  occasioned. 

The  opinion  formed  by  !Mr.  Huskisson  of  the  baneful  and  ab¬ 
surd  operation  of  such  laws  had  been  corroborated  by  all  expe¬ 
rience.  ^  It  limited  the  markets  from  w’hich  our  supplies  were 
drawn,  it  destroyed  the  vent  which  otherwise  we  should  have 
had  for  our  occasional  excess  of  produce,  and  exposed  us  to  an 
alternate  fluctuation  of  high  and  low  ])riccs.  It  aftcctcd  the 
price  of  labour  and  the  comforts  of  the  labourer ;  and  cramped 
the  resourrea  not  only  of  the  manufacturer,  but  of  the  farmer 
himself.  AN  ithin  two  years  the  price  of  com  had  varied  from 
1 12i.  to  38.t.  a  quarter  :  sttch  fluctuation  deprived  the  fanner  of 
oil  security^  and  converted  his  business  into  mere  gambling.  NN  hen 
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a  bad  hanest  made  it  necessary  to  go  to  foreign  markets,  the 
price  of  corn  immediately  advanced,  whether  by  the  fiscal  charges 
of  their  governments  or  the  demands  of  the  private  merchants. 
Tlie  result  was,  that  our  exchanges  w  ere  suddenly  altered,  and 
the  rccpiired  supply  was  obtained  under  the  greatest  possible 
disadvantages.  Violent  and  extreme  tluetuations  so  affected  the 
supplies  of  the  people,  that  this  lamented  statesman  could  only 
couipore  the  nation  to  a  man  kept  for  a  week  without  food  and 
tfum  supplied  with  double  the  usual  quantity — a  mode  of  averaging 
the  general  supply  which  he  thought  yentlenien  would  not  iiiiich 
relish  if  enforced  on  themselves,  and  which  therefore  should  not 
be  administered  to  the  multitude. 

The  doom  of  the  sliding  scale  w  as  proclaimed  by  tlie  whig 
budget  of  1841,  and  the  new  corn  law  of  Sir  R.  Peel  was  a 
legislative  unsettlement  of  the  system,  preparative,  even  if  not 
designed,  for  the  overthrow^  of  the  landlords’  monopoly.  The 
admissions  made  by  the  premier,  and  the  acknowledgments 
of  his  home  secretary ;  the  avowals  of  his  colleague  at  the  board 
of  trade,  and  the  taciturn  acquiescence  of  their  adherents  on  the 
ministerial  benches,  indieated  the  near  approach  of  the  great 
catastrophe.  There  is  no  alternative  to  the  present  system  of 
prohibition,  by  rests,  duties,  and  sliding  scales,  but  the  principle 
oifree  barter — to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
markets — and  it  is  the  doctrine  of  common  sense,  according  to 
the  sage  reflections  of  a  cabinet  minister,  to  pursue  unfettered 
competition  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  Peel  nostrum 
has  proved  a  stimulant  rather  than  a  quietus ;  and  while  the 
empiric  has  sought  to  dose  the  patient  with  narcotics,  he  has 
but  precipitated  the  disease  to  a  erisis. 

We  may  pause,  how  ever,  and  traee  the  steps  of  that  more  re¬ 
cent  movement  which  is  now  covering  the  land  and  casting  the 
time-w  orn  mechanism  of  monopoly  out  of  joint,  to  the  terror  and 
manifest  confusion  of  its  patrons.  The  scries  of  pungent  and 
eftcctive  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review  had 
prepared  a  few  in  the  metropolis  for  confedcnicy,  and  convinced 
them  of  the  necessity  of  combined  exertion.  Colonel  Thompson, 
the  veteran  leader  and  enlightened  advocate  of  free  trade,  there¬ 
fore  succeeded  in  drawing  around  him  an  association  of  men 
willing  to  co-operate  for  the  extinction  of  monopoly,  in  the  year 
1838.  For  a  season  they  united  in  object  and  effort,  and  sus¬ 
tained  the  cause  of  free  trade  till  other  jigitations  and  interests 
ab8orl)ed  their  energies  or  distracted  their  attention.  Their 
zeal  required  greater  stimulus,  and  their  combination  was  ineffi¬ 
cient  for  immediate  success  without  the  resources  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  multitude.  Perhaps  they  were  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  appliances  and  practical  illustrations  of  trade,  and  from 
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tlic  intercourse  of  those  who  could  personally  sjTiipathizc  in  the 
justiec  of  the  elaini,  on  aceount  of  the  direct  interest  which  the 
operation  of  monopoly  gave  them  in  the  solution  of  the  question. 

It  wiw  befitting  that  the  focus  of  the  agitation  should  be 
localized  where  capital,  industry,  and  intelligence  could  be  se¬ 
cured  ;  and  whence  central  effort  could  extend  its  influence  with 
facility  and  promptitude.  There  is  a  tide  in  human  affairs,  and 
there  IS  a  Ood  that  rulcth  over  all.  There  is  a  hand  that  guides, 
and  a  superintending  as  well  as  a  controlling  agency  which 
wings  an  angel  and  rolls  the  stars  in  their  orbits.  There  is  a 
completeness  and  harmony  among  the  courses  of  human  action, 
however  invisible  to  human  perception,  no  less  than  there  is  a 
music  of  the  spheres  and  a  seasonable  arrangement  in  *thc 
sweet  influences  of  Iflciades  and  the  bands  of  Orion.’  On  the 
18th  of  September,  1838,  Dr.  llow  ring,  on  his  w  ay  to  black- 
bum,  was  entertained  at  Manchester.  The  gentlemen  who 
rendered  this  honour  to  the  present  member  for  Bolton  did 
not  anticipate  the  events  naturally  traceable  to  their  act  of 
hospitality.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  friends  of  free  trade  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  York  Hotel.  The  banquet  w  as  simple,  but  the 
object  was  grand.  Archibald  Prentice,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
Manchester  Times,  acted  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  P.  Thomson  as 
vice  chairman.  Dr.  Bow^ring’s  eloquent  exposition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  free  trade  and  the  calamitous  effects  of  monopoly,  es- 
|)ccially  in  the  food  of  the  people,  upon  our  foreign  relations, 
was  followed  by  the  honest  and  generous  appeals  of  Mr.  George 
Hndfield.  The  chairman,  in  proposing  '  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  })oor  hand  loom  weavers,  wlio  had  set  the  example  of  peti¬ 
tioning  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,’  regretted  that  the  mct'chimU 
and  manufacturers  of  Manchester  should  have  been  so  long  supine, 
under  a  system  which  threatened  ultimate  national  degradation 
ami  bankruptcy.  The  chamber  of  commerce,  confederated  to 
watch  over  the  trading  interests,  had  been  inert  and  seemingly 
indifferent,  while  the  handloom  weavers,  who  could  not  buy  paper 
for  their  i)ctition  without  assistance,  had  sent  a  petition  Vor  the 
reiKJal  of  the  corn  laws,  bearing  22,000  signatures.  These  ob- 
5er\*ations  from  Mr.  Prentice  suggested  to  Mr.  J.  Howie  that, 
since  they  had  no  organised  system  for  opposing  monopoly,  the 
company  present  should  at  once  form  themselves  into  an  asso¬ 
ciation.  this  pro|K)sition  was  so  far  realized  that  it  was  resolved 
that  on  the  following  Monday,  the  24th  of  September,  a  meeting 
should  be  held  to  form  a  committee,  w  ho  should  make  the  prcli- 
minaiy*  arrangements  for  this  object. 

^  On  the  day  appointed,  seven  gentlemen,  moving  none  of  them 
m  spheres  of  great  influence,  met  to  form  the  association. 
The  organisation  which  they  proposed,  and  the  principles  which 
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they  recognized,  have  been  pepetuated.  They  were  the  origin 
Riui  the  nucleus  of  the  anti-corn  law  league ;  and  though  the  as¬ 
sociation,  by  a  happy  suggestion  of  ^Ir.  Cobden’s  afterwards 
entitled  ‘the  league,’  has  been  extended  as  a  national  institu¬ 
tion,  whose  operations  w  ill  aftcet  the  w  orld  of  commerce,  and 
revolutionize  the  policy  of  imperial  states,  it  is  still  the  ofispring 
of  that  day’s  counsel ;  and  will  continue  to  bring  renown  on  the 
projectors!  Their  names  arc,  therefore,  deserving  an  enduring 
record,  and  a  place  in  the  annals  of  national  free  trade.  The 
names  of  the  set'en  w  ere,  Messrs.  E.  Baxter,  AV.  P.  Cunningham, 
A.  Dalzicl,  J.  How  ie,  J.  Leslie,  A.  Prentice,  and  P.  Thompson. 
They  have  continued  stedfast  to  their  ])rinciplcs  and  the  cause ; 
aiurthough,  others  have  stood  more  prominently  forward  in  the 
struggle,  none  have  more  ingenuously  rejoiced  in  the  success  of 
the  work.  For  a  season  they  found  shyness  and  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  wxalthy  and  powerful.  The  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  Manchester  seemed  to  expect,  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  take  the  lead.  But  being  disappointed  in  this 
expectation,  on  Thursday  the  4th  of  October,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  free  trade,  one  hundred  gentlemen  avowed  their  con¬ 
viction  of  the  necessity  of  a  new'  organization,  and  enrolled  their 
names  as  members  of  the  anti-corn  law'  association.  Next  week 
a  provisional  committee  w'as  formed,  and  their  names  announced. 
In  this  list  were  included  many  who,  by  property,  personal  in¬ 
fluence,  and  enlightened  advocacy,  have  strenuously  promoted 
the  cause.  Here  were,  J.  Bright,  and  E.  Armitage,  W.  11.  Cal¬ 
lender  and  George  lladficld,  James  Kershaw',  and  T.  Potter, 
AV.  Raw'son,  and  George  AAllson,  C.  J.  S.  AA'alkcr,  and  J.  B. 
Smith  and  other  men  of  equal  zeal ;  but,  as  yet,  liichard  Cob- 
den  was  absent  from  home,  and  therefore  not  entered  in  the 
association.  His  time  soon  arrived,  and  his  willing  services  were 
rendered  efficiently  and  with  success. 

The  chief  anxiety  of  the  committee  w  as  to  confederate  men  of 
definite  and  steady  principle  who  should  espouse  the  cause,  not 
for  the  sake  of  party  or  display.  AVealth  was  less  sought  for 
than  integrity,  and  moral  influence  was  more  desired  than  rank 
or  connections.  Though  money  w  as  not  the  recommendation  of 
the  associate,  yet  it  was  employed  as  a  subsidiar}";  a  means  to 
the  end,  and  a  test  of  sincerity.  Each  member  subscribed  five 
shillings;  and  the  sum  deposited  with  John  Benjamin  Smith, 
Es(|.,  as  the  treasurer,  was  less  than  .fc?30.,  when  tlic  association 
resolved  to  employ  a  lecturer.  It  w  as  a  bold  and  almost  hazard¬ 
ous  undertaking,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  who  w  ere  so  cautious 
as  to  hesitate  to  war  with  the  dominant  landlords.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  made  a  perilous  adventure,  much  more  did  their  lecturer, 
Mr,  Paulton,  make  a  desperate  experiment  when  he  committed 
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himself  to  the  fearful  odds,  single  handed,  to  contend  against  the 
whole  host  of  jHilitical  ant^onism,  which  his  assault  on  the  com 
laws  would  excite  and  enlist  against  him. 

Hcsidcs  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  reports  of  theiV  proceedings  which  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  especially  in  the  Mancfiester  Times,  which  had  de¬ 
clared  it  would  never  cease  its  w  iufare  w  aged  against  the  iniqui¬ 
tous  taxation  of  the  people’s  bread ;  the  committee  now  employed 
Mr.  Paulton  to  agitate  the  subject  throughout  the  country. 

On  Thursday,  October  25th,  1838,  he  delivered  a  long, 
able,  and  eloquent  lecture  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Manches¬ 
ter,  to  a  crowded  audience,  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  in  the  chair; 
when  great  enthusiasm  was  created  and  evinced.  Few  pul)lic 
lecturers  could  so  continuously  sustain  an  intellectual  cilort  in 
tlic  highest  style  of  argumentation  and  philosophical  dis(piisition, 
as  could  Mr.  Paulton ;  while  the  intensity  of  interest  excited  in 
his  audience  was  not  permitted  to  subside  throughout  the  length¬ 
ened  and  elaborate  discussion,  of  even  the  driest  statistics  and 

arithmetical  details,  lie  delivered  a  second  lecture  a  few  davs 

• 

afterwards,  along  with  the  report  of  which,  appeared  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  an  enlarged  provisional  committee,  containing  the 
name  of  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.  To  Manchester  manufacturers, 
this  name  was  a  guarantee  of  increased  efficiency.  The  spark 
kindled  so  auspiciously,  began  now  to  ignite  the  smouldering 
mass  of  discontent  which  domineering  monopoly  had  produced 
throughout  the  countr}\  Invitations  poured  in  on  ^Ir.  Paulton, 
to  visit  the  most  populous  tow  ns  ;  and  while  the  organs  of  land¬ 
lord  oppression  were  assailing  him  w  ith  virulent  abuse,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  alann  to  their  confederates,  for  his  denunciations  of  their 
system  of  robbery,  he  w  as  w  elcomed  in  Birmingham  on  the  2Gth 
and  28th  of  November,  w  hen  he  lectured  in  the  Tow  n  Hall,  to 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  assemblies.  Wolverhampton  sympa¬ 
thised  w  ith  Birmingham,  and  demonstrated  the  extensive  interest 
taken  by  the  industrial  classes  in  this  vital  question.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  now  began  to  contemplate  a  wider  range  of  objects  and 
operations.  They  proposed  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  diffiising 
iutormation,  either  by  lectures  or  by  pamphlets,  and  defraying  the 
ex|KmHc»  of  |)etitioniug — and  above  all,  creating  an  organisation 
to  bring  numbers  together  in  such  force,  aiul  with  such  energy 
of  pur|K)se,  as  to  secure  the  great  object — the  complete  freedom 
of  trade,  by  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  corn  monopoly,  but 
of  all  other  mono|H)lics  which  hang  upon  that  monster  grievance. 

December  was  rendered  deeply  interesting  in  Maneliester,  by 
the  proceetlings  of  this  association.  Thev  issued  on  the  8th,  a 
spirit-stirring  address,  signed  ‘  J.  B.  Smith,’  which  w  as  sent  to 
e\ery  part  of  the  kingdom;  accompauied  by  a  circular  recom- 
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mending  the  establishment  of  similar  associations.  On  the  13th 
and  again  on  the  20th,  the  ehamber  of  commerce,  by  adjourned 
meetings,  attracted  public  and  intense  attention  to  their  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  corn  laws.  The  auditory  was  crowded,  and  the  speakers 
were  deeply  pledged  to  give  the  subject  their  best  consideration. 
The  facts  elicited  in  the  speeches  of  the  most  intelligent  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  chamber,  and  diff  used  through  the  whole  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  community  of  the  kingdom,  the  live¬ 
liest  sensation.  At  an  interval  of  a  week,  the  discussions  were 
protracted  for  five  hours  each ;  and  then,  solemnly  and  with  un¬ 
equivocal  impression,  the  chamber  decided  by  a  majority  of  six 
to  one  to  issue  the  dechu*ation,  *  that  unless  the  corn  laws  be  imrne^ 
diately  abolished,  the  destruction  of  our  manufactures  is  inevitable  J 
All  shades  of  political  opinion  joined  in  this  assertion ;  and  far¬ 
ther,  ‘  that  the  great  and  peaceful  principle  of  free  trade  on  the 
broadest  scale,  is  the  only  security  for  our  manufacturing  prosperity, 
and  the  welfare  of  every  portion  of  the  community,^  Messrs.  11. 
11.  Greg,  J.  B.  Smith,  R.  Cobden,  W.  Rawson,  and  Mr.  Dyer, 
were  the  most  distinguished  speakers,  and  produced  such  im¬ 
pressions  during  the  debate,  that,  afterwards  they  were  specified 
as  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  their  fellow  townsmen  for  their  valua¬ 
ble  statements,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  brought  them 
forward. 

The  Manchester  Times,  a  willing  and  able  coadjutor,  was  em- 
plojxd  to  report  these  proceedings,  and  sent  to  each  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown.  It  was  resolved,  that  thev  should  not 
be  able  to  plead  ignorance  of  w  hat  was  doing,  while  the  question 
submitted  to  their  consideration  was  an  alternative — the  ruin 
of  our  manufactures,  or  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  The  year 
1839,  was  ushered  in  with  extended  co-operj\tion.  Glas¬ 
gow,  with  several  other  Scottish  towns,  was  stiiTcd  up  to  de¬ 
mand  justice.  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Sheffield,  were  combined 
in  efforts  to  obtain  '  a  repeal  of  the  starvation -creating,  and 
trade-ruining  enactment.*  It  was  now  found,  that  resources 
must  be  proWded ;  and  many  believed  and  adopted  Mr.  Cobden's 
recommendation,  ‘  that  an  investment  of  a  part  of  their  property, 
might  save  the  rest  from  confiscation^  A  meeting  w  as  held  at  the 
^ork  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  the  10th  January,  nearly  £2,000, 
were  subscribed  in  the  room,  after  R.  II.  Greg,  Esq.,  and  J.  B. 
Smith,  Esq.,  had  urged  petitions  to  parliament,  and  a  prayer  that 
they  might  bring  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  house  21s  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  hiw’s.  The  chairman,  Mr.  11.  Hoolc  2isscrtcd,  that 
he,  R.S  well  as  the  people  in  his  employment,  were  threatened 
'^ith  ruin  by  the  operiition  of  the  corn  laws ;  and  others  de¬ 
clared  that  their  business  was  altogether  unprofitable^  through 
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the  influence  of  the  landlord’s  monopoly.  Liverpool  had  now 
begun  to  move  in  the  same  direction ;  and  the  mayor  of  that 
borough  convened  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  promote  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws. 

The  Manchester  anti-corn  law  association  had  resolved  to  con- 
vcnc  their  friends  at  a  public  dinner  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  and 
nearly  800  persons  assembled ;  many  of  them  from  distant  towns, 
and  also  the  most  distinguished  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
traders  of  Manchester.  Members  of  parliament  for  Leicester, 
Leeds,  Westminster,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Birmingham,  Ludlow, 
llochcstcr,  Clithcroc,  Bolton,  Wolverhampton,  Bury,  Stockport, 
and  many  of  the  municij)al  authorities  from  these  and  other 
towns,  mingled  in  this  demonstration  against  oppressive  and 
unjust  laws,  which  was  made  on  the  22nd  January,  1830.  The 
speeches  and  sentiments  then  uttered,  and  the  enthusiasm  ex¬ 
cited,  w  ere  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the  cause ;  but  the  most 
signifleaut  circumstance  was,  that  in  a  few  days — before  the  2nd 
of  Februarv — jK5,900.  were  subscribed  to  the  fund.  On  this  oc- 
casion,  the  Earl  of  Durham  avowed  his  convictions  against  the 
corn  laws,  in  unequivocal  terms.  ^  I  am  convinced,’  he  wTote 
in  a  letter  to  the  chairman,  '  that  the  operation  of  corn  law  s  is  as 
injurious  to  the  agriculturist,  as  to  the  manufacturer ;  and  that 
their  repeal  w  ould  equally  tend  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
classes.  I  believe  that  any  diminution  in  the  price  of  corn  w  ould 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  that  increased  consumption  of 
all  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  which  would  be  created 
by  the  extension  of  commercial  enterprise  \  the  fresh  impulse 
that  would  be  given  to  manufacturing  industry ;  and  the  great 
additional  employment  which  would  be  consequently  alforded  to 
the  labouring  classes/ 

In  the  month  of  February,  nciu’ly  three  hundred  delegates,  re¬ 
presenting  almost  all  the  large  towns  in  the  kingdom,  met  in  Lon¬ 
don,  preparatory  to  a  motion  of  Mr.  ^'illicrs,  in  the  House  of 
('ominous.  The  various  associations  w  hen  thus  combined  were, 
for  the  first  time,  denominated  the  league;  a  designation  most 
significant  of  the  union  and  determination  w  ith  w  hich  they  have 
pursued  their  object,  and  of  the  power  w  hich  they  have  accpiircd 
in  the  state.  The  branches  of  this  league,  registered  and  niun- 
licred,  have  since  acted  in  concert  for  the  one  object.  The  Ani\- 
Bread  lax  Circidar  was  now  published,  and  more  lecturers  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  forw  ard  the  agitation.  The  means  of  the  League 
wen'  enlarged  ;  but  the  demands  on  its  resources  were  speedily 
to  be  extended.  Tlicy,  therefore,  more  distinctly  specified  their 
objects,  and  contemplated  oi>erations. 

c  h^vc  been  nobly  supported  hitherto,*  they  sav,  ‘  by  a  munificent 
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and  select  IkkIv  of  subscribers  ;  but  the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  we 
must  enlarp^  the  circle  of  our  supporters,  to  enable  us  to  extend  the  field 
of  our  operations.  We  ask  for  pecuniary  assistance  of  all  who  believe  in 
the  justice  and  panimount  importance  of  the  abolition  of  the  food  mono- 
])oly ;  we  ask  it  for  two  reasons  :  in  the  first  place,  because  the  money  is 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  task.  We  have  entered  upon  the 
llerculciui  labour  of  educating  an  entire  nation.  To  inform  twenty-seven 
millions  of  people  upon  all  the  evils  of  monopoly,  and  tdl  the  advantages 
of  free  trade,  will  require  an  expenditure  of  money  proportionate  to  the 
fatness  of  the  undertaking.  Secondly,  we  ask  for  aid  from  every  friend 
and  well-wisher,  because  by  our  subscription  list  will  the  numbers  and 
strength  of  the  free  tra*de  party  be  measured  by  our  opponents,  lliey 
will  appreciate  lightly,  the  zeal  which  does  not  take  the  direction  of  the 
|)ockct.  In  Ireland,  poor  oppressed  potatoe-fed  Ireland,  tens  of  thousands 
of  pounds  were  contributed  in  one  year  for  the  catholic  rent,  and  then 
emancipation  followed  !  We  ask,  nay  we  claim,  the  prompt  ])ecuniary 
aid  of  the  bread-eaters  of  the  kingdom,  of  whatever  class,  age,  sect,  or 
calling ;  we  cjdl  on  all  to  contribute  towards  tbe  glorious  object  of  untax¬ 
ing  the  bread  of  tbe  people,  and  striking  the  fetters  from  the  industry  of 
a  great  nation.’ 

The  generous  confidence  and  noble  aims  thus  developed  by 
the  council  of  the  League,  were  cordially  embraced  by  the  nation, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  sustain  the  measures  which  circum¬ 
stances  suggested. 

The  principle  of  representation,  so  admirable  in  theory ^  as  re¬ 
cognized  in  the  British  constitution,  has  been  singularly  popular 
and  efficient  in  the  movements  of  the  League.  Whatever  their 
abstract  opinions  be  of  parliamentary  suffrage  or  of  the  duration 
of  parliaments,  in  the  choice  of  delegates  they  have  recognized 
complete  suffrage,  and  in  the  period  of  their  service  they  have 
not  exceeded  a  year  in  duration.  The  quasi  pju'liamcnts  con¬ 
vened,  for  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws,  by  the  League  in  Lon¬ 
don,  have  in  many  ways  promoted  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object.  The  delegates  have  had  a  direct  appointment  from  the 
people,  immediate  iustmetions  from  their  constituents,  and 
generally  have  had  their  expenses  defrayed;  they  have  made 
direct  reports  of  procedure,  and  joined  the  community  in  carry¬ 
ing  into  eftect  their  counsels.  In  this  mode  the  London  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  League  have  fixed  national  attention  on  their 
proceedings,  have  extorted  a  consideration  of  their  claims  from 
a  relnctaut  legislature,  and  have  urged  upon  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  their  responsibility  and  the  consequences  of  indiftercncc  to 
the  national  welfare  and  public  opinion.  Publication  has  been 
nuiltiplied  to  tbe  extent  of  ])eriodical  literature,  and  the  organs 
of  everv^  party  in  the  press  have  been  constniined  to  agitate,  dis¬ 
cuss,  or  denounce  the  claims  of  the  League.  A  moral  dignity, 
a  benevolent  aspect,  a  national  character,  and  the  grandeur  of 
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noble  and  fjcncrous  enterprise  have  been  impressed  on  the  com¬ 
binations  of  the  I^eafnie  bv  these  annual  convocations  of  the  W, 
the  most  industrious  and  useful  members  of  the  I'ommunity  in 
the  presence  of  the  empire  and  the  age.  The  senate  lias  felt 
their  influence,  and  monopoly  has  quailed  before  their  iutolli- 
gence  and  just  demands.  Ever}’  year  has  witnessed  these  inoral 
triumphs,  and  exhibited  the  shrinking  apprt'hensioiis  of  a  once 
|K)weffnl  oligarchy. 

In  lH4f)the  couneil  of  the  League  advanced  with  a  bolder  atti- 
tude,  and  inereiised  its  agency  and  oi)erations.  Prepanitioiison 
a  magnificent  scale  had  been  made  in  the  midst  of  great  tclat 
and  excitement  for  a  free  trade  banquet.  The  erection  of  a 
tenqiorary  pavilion  in  Manchester  sutlicient  to  accominoilate 
four  or  five  thousand  persons,  showed  a  determination  and  enerirv 
which  would  not  yield  to  subordinate  ditliculties.  The  signifi¬ 
cant  and  elevated  tone  of  preparation  which  was  sustained  pre- 
liminar}’  to  the  meeting ;  the  classes  and  character  of  the  men 
who  reeeiveil  and  responded  to  the  invitations  of  the  eouneil ; 
and  the  enthusijism  and  ex})cetation  which  their  airangemcnts 
excited  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  gave  auspicious 
omen  of  success.  Three  thousand  five  huiulred  gentlemen,  and 
three  hundred  ladies  assembled  on  the  first  evening;  and  min¬ 
gled  with  a  fervour  and  animation  in  the  proceedings  which  gave 
sure  presage  of  ultimate  conquest.  On  the  evening  following, 
the  1  tth  of  January,  1H4(),  five  thousand  persons  of  the  opera¬ 
tive  classes  assembled  in  the  same  hall  to  testify  the  sympathy 
and  to  pledge  the  co-operation  of  the  masses  in  the  generous 
and  national  conflict.  When  the  atlections  of  woman,  and  the 
solicitude  and  n'sources  of  the  skilled  artificer  were  once  pledged 
to  the  cause,  it  was  manifest  that  the  triumph  was  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  The  thousands  who  had  assembled  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  representing  every  chuss,  from  the  peerage  to  the  peasantry, 
conveyed  the  impression  and  the  impulse  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  districts  and  spheres  in  which  they  usually  moved; 
and  their  effort  and  ambition  were  directed  to  excite  and  ripen 
the  mind  of  the  people  for  union  and  combination  in  the  speedy 
overtlmiw'  of  monopoly,  and  the  establishment  of  w  ise  and  equi¬ 
table  principles  of  national  commerce.  The  League  could  now 
enlarge  its  field  of  o|>cratious.  A  greater  number  of  lecturers 
was  employed,  and  a  wider  ninge  was  occupied.  The  press 
was  regankxl  with  increasing  confidence,  and  engaged  in  more 
discursive  efforts.  Pamphlets  lu'gan  to  give  place  to  tracts; 
and  the  distribution  of  these  silent  but  insinuating  messengers 
of  free  trade  was  directed  to  districts  where  lecturers  could  not 
find  access.  It  was  deemed  desirable  not  only  to  enlighten  ma¬ 
nufacturers  in  the  rights  of  their  labour  and  the  benefits  of  un- 
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restrictcil  commerco;  but  also  to  iustruot  the  agriculturist  that 
as  a  nation  could  never  prosper  by  iutlictiu^  iujustia'  on  any 
portion  of  the  coinmunity.  so  they  could  not  permanently  pi\>tit 
bv  a  system  which  injuml  their  own  customers  and  countrymen; 
that  the  pnv'iiHM-ity  of  comment  wouUl  luvessm-ily  benefit  agri¬ 
culture  and  inert'ase  the  market  for  its  proiluci'.  Where  they 
could  be  brought  within  the  means  of  information  the  farmer 
and  his  servant  wen'  visited  and  taught,  'fhe  appn'hensions  of 
the  whiij  ministry  that  their  antagonists  wimhl  over-reach  them 
and  srain  their  places,  wciv  presumed  to  be  the  occasion  of  some 
sufTjrested  advances  towanls  free  trade  in  the  shape  of  fixctl  iluties 
and  chanjres  in  the  taritV.  Keverses  in  trade,  and  the  cry  of 
want  amon^  the  people ;  a  falling  revenue  and  changes  in  cer¬ 
tain  commen'ial  treaties  with  the  continent  ami  America,  the 
alteml  cin'umstauccs  of  the  Canadian  colonists  ami  the  West 
Indian  interests,  strengthened  the  new  opinions  and  jjixiwing 
convictions  of  whi^  financiers,  and  corroborated  the  reasoninj^s 
and  representations  of  the  leaguei‘s.  And  at  length,  either 
as  a  last  resort — a  sort  of  death-bed  repent auci' — or  as  the 
honest  expression  of  enlarged  principle  and  more  enlightened 
jiulgment,  the  ministry  proposed  their  furd  duty  on  corn,  and 
their  nuHlitication  of  discriminating  duties  on  sugar,  cotfee,  ^c. 

In  a  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  free  trade,  justice  demauds 
a  notice  of  what  was  done  in  parliament.  The  number  of  en¬ 
lightened  and  etVcctive  advm'ates  among  our  senators  was  small, 
and  for  some  time  their  introduction  of  the  subject  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  ('ominous  was  treated  as  a  })ragmatical 
crotchet,  rather  than  as  a  w  ise  deliberative  appeal  to  the  decision 
of  the  legislature,  'flie  sliding  scale,  or  prohibitory  duties, 
found  some  intlueutial  antagonists;  but  a  prime  minister  taucied 
he  could  with  impunity  say  that  the  statesman  must  be  mad 
who  could  seriously  propose  the  abolition  of  the  corn  law  s.  'fhe 
lion.  C.  I'.  Villiers  did,  however,  stand  forth  generously  ami 
with  morid  fortitude,  as  a  scion  of  the  aristocracy  and  an  aspirant 
for  political  iiilliieuce,  in  vigorous  ami  repeated  attacks  upon 
monopoly :  urging  the  claims  of  freedom  and  the  wisdom  ot 
abrogating  all  restrictions  upon  the  interchange  ot  British  ma¬ 
nufactures  with  the  natural  produce  of  other  lauds.  (leutle  by 
nature,  and  unassuming  in  manners,  amidst  idl  the  blamlish- 
nients  of  the  fashionable  coterie,  ami  all  the  convent ioualitics 
of  an  uiithiiiking  but  tyrant  majority,  he  boldly  shrunk  not 
Irom  the  duties  and  position  of  leader  in  the  forlorn  hope  ot 
parlianientary  free  tradei*s.  (Jreat,  comprehensive  principles, 
anient  and  generous  sympathy  with  the  pt'ople,  a  philosophieid 
apprehension  of  the  wisdom  of  applying  the  maxims  ot  eipiity 
iu  the  national  government,  combined  with  a  readiness  to  sacri- 
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fioc  partial  interests  in  promoting  the  "eneral  welfare,  have  dis. 
tinjcnislied  the  political  course,  and  especially  the  noble  and 
faithful  scr\  ices  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  rendered  ])y  the  huu- 
orahle  member  for  Wolvcrliampton.  !Mr.  Villicrs  was  for  a 
seiison  the  only  representative  of  the  League  in  the  House.  Ihit 
an  incident  occurred  which  led  the  council  to  propose  the  in¬ 
crease  of  their  parliamentary  advocates.  A  vacancy  occurred 
in  Walsall,  and  a  probability  appeared  that  a  free  trade  candi¬ 
date  might  be  successful.  Though  the  effort  threatened  at  first 
a  collision  with  the  liberal  whigs,  yet  the  principle  was  so  vital 
and  the  question  so  urgent,  that  at  the  risk  of  alienating  tlic 
whig  aristocracy,  the  League  determined  to  appear  in  the  person 
of  their  chairman,  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  to  solicit  the  sufl rage  of  the 
electors.  The  sympathy  so  spontaneously  elicited  from  the 
voters  in  other  boroughs,  and  the  public  excitement  and  anxiety 
expressed  tlironghout  the  country  about  the  issue,  demonstrated 
the  beneficial  influence  of  the  experiment.  ^Ir.  Smith  was  de¬ 
feated,  but  the  League  obtained  a  moral  triumph,  and  established 
and  extended  its  reputation  in  the  country.  The  cause  of  free 
trade  made  progress,  anti  political  partisans  were  tjiught  a  lesson 
which  theycould  practically  understand.  The  Walsall  election  was 
t  he  beginning  of  the  parliamentary  career  of  the  League.  It  was 
then  fighting  for  its  existence,  and  it  fought  tooth  and  nail;  but 
it  now  fights  with  more  assured  might  for  ultimate  success,  and 
can  take  more  time  to  measure  and  judiciously  aim  its  blows. 
It  has  risen  above  the  attempts  to  put  it  down,  and  its  conduct 
may  have  acquired  more  character ;  but  its  adventure  at  Walsall 
was  re(|uisitc  to  give  it  impetus  and  movement.  It  was  an  index 
that  the  controversy  w  as  about  to  agitate  the  constituencies,  and 
place  the  parliamentary  relations  of  political  parties  in  a  state  of 
perilous  transition.  The  ci*devant  liberals  liad  most  reason  to 
l)c  apprehensive  of  the  consccpiciiccs  among  their  supporters. 
Such  considerations  might  influence  their  policy  and  produce 
the  fixed  duty  of  85.  upon  which  an  appcid  w  as  made  to  the 
count  rx'. 

The  election  of  1811  was  the  response  of  the  nation  under 
adverse  influences,  and  amidst  inauspicious  impressions. 
not>oly  de8])erately  and  unscrupulously  roused  its  last  energies 
to  a  death-like  struggle,  and  sacrificed  character  aud  property  to 
prof  met  its  selfish  gnisp.  The  fixed  duty  was  only  a  compro¬ 
mise,  and  the  people  doubted  the  sincerity  of  its  advocates ; 
while  the  proposition  failed  to  elicit  a  cordial  reception  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  active  of  the  free  traders.  At  the  most 
they  regimled  it  only  lus  a  bit  by  bit  reform  not  deserving,  and 
therefon^  not  securing  for  its  authors  any  of  the  enthusiasm  or 
generous  sympathy  of  the  nation.  The  principle  qf  free  trade 
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liad  1)0011  liroujrlit  ou  the  field,  but  deprived  of  the  uuspioes  and 
rosouives  of  any  of  the  organized  political  parties,  and  avowed 
as  the  watchword  only  of  those  wlio  wim’c  ri'putcd  (‘xtrciue  in 
opinions,  and  whose  tactics  in  parliamentary  warfare  were 
novel,  unskilled,  and  iininatnre.  The  League  planted  their 
standard,  therefore,  only  in  a  few  of  the  boroughs,  and  chiefly  in 
the  circle  of  the  inannfactnrin^  districts.  Wolverhampton  and 
Stockport,  J3olton  and  Ihiry,  Salford  and  Manchester,  Shellield 
and  Walsall,  (Jlaspiw  and  Kihnarnoek,  Ashton  and  (irecnock, 
triumphed  aj'ainst  monopoly.  Other  places  bravely  fonj^ht,  and 
hononrahlylost  thevictory.  Someof  thebest  advocates  of  frectrade 
were  excluded  from  the  senate  ;  but  while  Hull  and  Leeds  failed 
to  return  Colonel  Thompson  and  Joseph  11  nine,  the  League  could 
boast  of  Villiers  and  (kihden,  Bowrinj:  and  Milner  (Jihson;  and 
thou;xh  in  former  parliaments  only  a  few  score  could  he  persua¬ 
ded  in  the  house  to  vote  alon*!^  with  ^Ir.  ^  illiers  in  his  motions 
of  iiKiuiry,  the  minority  in  this  parliament  have  been  increased 
to  one  hundred  ami  thirty,  who  desire  the  emancipation  of  com¬ 
merce  from  all  restrictions,  and  a  free  exchanu;('  of  onr  mann- 
factures  for  the  ])rodnctions  of  all  the  countries  of  tlu^  world. 
Corn  laws,  fixed,  or  discriminative  duties,  and  slidinj;  scales,  have 
been  identified  with  an  injurious  and  blindfold  ])olicy,  with  op¬ 
pression  and  misrule.  Politically  and  commercially  such  schemes 
laid  hccoine  ])alpal)ly  suicidal  and  ruinous  :  hut  it  remained  to 
brand  them  as  imjiions  and  unjust,  as  violatiujj:  moral  pri'ci^pts 
and  warrin*::  with  Christian  principles  and  divine  bcnevobMice, 
as  exhibited  in  the  ordm*  of  creation  and  the  mutual  dependence 
of  mankind  in  every  clime. 

The  momentary  triumph  of  monopoly,  and  the  fearful  catas¬ 
trophe  which  threatened  soon  to  involve  the  commerce  and  haj)- 
pinessofall  classes  of  the  nation,  excited  the  alarm  and  awoke 
the  anxiety  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  especially  amonj^st  the 
multitudes  who  were  most  exposed  to  the  misery  and  ruin  which 
approached.  A  few  of  the  most  zealous  yichlcd  to  the  su^j^estion 
of  one  of  their  number,  and  met  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
a  ministerial  conference  on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws.  4’he 
history  of  the  convention  which  followed,  is  a  chapter  rc'ph'fi? 
"ith  interest  and  instruction  in  the  annals  of  our  times;  and  to 
have  borne  even  the  hnnd)lest  jiart  in  its  iirocccdinj^s  will  he 
reckoned  an  honour,  when  all  taxes  on  food  an*  justly  estimaf(‘d 
l)y  mankind.  Hut  the  man  who  conceived  and  successfully  de¬ 
veloped  the  ])roject — whose  indefati liable  and  arduous  labours 
were  erowiu'd  with  the  consummation  of  his  plan, — must  have 
reap(*(l  a  ^rratifyiu;'  reward,  when  he  witnessed  tin;  convention 
ol  seven  hundri'd  ministers,  from  all  parts  of  the  mnpire,  to  de- 
Ronnee  the  corn-laws  ;  and  in  their  sacred  and  benign  character, 
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— ill  the  presence  of  their  God  and  before  all  men, — to  protest 
against  the  cruelty  which  w  ould  tax  the  bread  of  the  poor,  either 
for  national  revenue  or  a  landlord’s  rent ;  and  the  inicpiity  and 
presum])tion  which  would  isolate  nations  from  intercourse  with 
eacli  other  in  the  fruits  of  God’s  earth,  or  the  exchange  of  tlieir 
several  productions.  The  moral  effect  of  this  conference  lias  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  felt ;  and  its  solemn  denunciation  of  the  impiety 
and  ruthless  selfishness  which  would  restrict  trade,  diminish  tlic 
market  for  labour,  increase  the  price  of  food,  and  depreciate  the 
wages  of  industry  to  aggrandize  a  small  class  of  the  people, 
sounded  tlic  knell  of  monopoly  throughout  the  land.  To  the 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  who  assembled,  eight  hundred  more 
ministers  were  added,  anxious  to  have  their  names  recorded  as 
approving  of  their  object,  and  joining  in  their  hostility  to  the 
olmoxious  system.  AVith  few  exceptions,  these  fifteen  iicn- 
DRKD  servants  of  God  were,  by  denomination.  Dissenting  minis¬ 
ters,  who  sympathized  for  their  flocks,  and  in  the  fear  of  God 
allied  themselves  with  the  League.  The  w  eek  which  w  as  set  apart 
in  Manchester  for  this  conference,  and  during  which  the  most 
generous  hospitality  was  exercised  to  the  congregated  strangers, 
proved  the  progress  of  the  League,  and  authenticated  their  prin¬ 
ciples  as  consistent  w  ith  God’s  w  ord,  and  conducive  to  the  highest 
interests  of  religion.  A  most  valuable  accession  to  the  League 
w  as  made  in  the  name  and  personal  influence  of  Eiud  Ducie,  who 
attended  the  first  session  of  the  conference  privately,  but  was 
ultimately  so  impressed  with  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  the  (juestion,  that  he  publicly  avowed  his  co-operation,  and 
handsomely  subscribed  to  aid  in  defraying  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses.  When  the  ministers  of  religion  returned  to  their  homes 
and  their  flocks,  the  impulse  w  as  conveyed  from  Alanchester  to 
cverx"  district  of  the  empire,  and  their  people  shared  in  the  ge¬ 
nerous  sympathies  and  enthusiasm  w'hich  had  been  inspired  hv 
the  counsels  and  proceedings  of  the  conference. 

Commercial  experience,  manufacturing  industry,  and  mercan¬ 
tile  intelligence — political  philosophy  and  national  patriotism 
— the  highest  morality  and  divine  religion  had  now'  combined  in 
a  solemn  league,  and  confederated  their  influence  and  resources 
not  only  to  denounce,  but  also  to  destroy  monopoly, — whether 
in  its  aggressions  or  in  its  strongholds.  There  remained,  how¬ 
ever,  yet  another  clement  of  social  influence,  powerful  in  its 
combinations — insinuating  and  soothing,  though  comparatively 
imperceptible,  in  its  operations — tender  in  its  most  ardent  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  generously  benevolent  in  its  choice  of  the  objects 
of  its  compassion.  Not  ahvays  vested  with  facility  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  utterance,  but  often  most  persuasive  when  under  the 
constraints  of  silence,  woman’s  pow’cr  in  society  and  in  the 
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ftcliicvcmciit  of  fcrcat  and  virtuous  designs  has  not  been  mea¬ 
sured,  and  cannot  be  resisted.  But  tlie  chord  M'as  struck  which 
vibrated  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  soul,  and  a  tone  w’as  given 
to  lier  emotions  w  hich  excited  the  highest  aspirations  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  tlic  wannest  solicitudes  for  alleviating  the  wretch¬ 
edness  of  sutlering  humanity.  With  admirable  tact  and  appro¬ 
priate  adaptation  of  duty  to  claims,  measures  were  taken  to  bring 
woman^s  tenderness  and  resources,  her  resistless  energies,  and 
captivating  infliicnccs,  into  alliance  with  the  League.  The  pro- 
irrammc  of  the  national  anti-corn  law  bazaar  was  submitted,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  ladies,  both  in  ^lanchcstcr  and  through¬ 
out  the  country,  was  decorously  and  respectfully  solicited.  Never 
was  court  and  suit  more  generously  and  honourably  responded 
to,  or  in  love  and  courtesy  more  graciously  fulfilled.  The  theatre 
was  filled  not  as  a  stage  for  fciniiiinc  display,  for  /c^cr/c,  or  the 
lii|)pant  mimicry  of  human  sorrow,  or  hypocritical  pretensions 
to  sympathising  grief  and  pageant  charity.  The  pliant  spindle, 
the  skilful  needle,  the  ])alctte  and  the  brush,  had  been  wisely  and 
well  employed  in  useful  garments — in  variegated  embroidery — 
ill  imitation  of  the  beautiful  tints  of  nature — in  the  expressions 
and  symbols  of  music,  poetry,  and  eloipicncc.  The  magnificent 
display  of  female  skill,  perseverance,  and  taste,  which  adorned 
the  gorgeous  scene — w  hich  appealed  to  the  sympathies,  attracted 
the  admiration,  and  secured  in  purchases  the  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions  of  visitors,  demonstrated  how  sjiontancously  and  cheerfully 
the  ladies  of  llritain  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Tjcague,  and 
had  joined  in  the  prayer  of  cheap  bread  for  the  poor — for  the 
C(piitable  policy  w  hich  w  ould  give  just  remuneration  to  industry, 
and  the  rightful  value  to  the  capital  of  the  poor  as  wtII  as  of  the 
rich — of  the  ])casant  as  of  the  peer.  The  clear  recei])ts,  ten 
thousand  pounds,  from  the  bazaar  to  the  funds  of  the  licaguc, 
were  the  smallest  part  of  the  ladies’  contribution.  They  had 
given  their  names,  their  sympathies,  their  association  andfellow- 
J'hip  to  the  cause  of  the  poor — they  had  consecrated  w^oman’s 
power,  dignity,  and  rights  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  cause  of  commercial  freedom,  and  for  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  all  taxes  on  the  food  of  the  poor.  The  prelimi¬ 
nary  publication  of  their  intentions,  their  ctforts,  and  alliances, 
through  the  ])ress  of  the  empire,  ])roebiimed  their  confederacy 
with  the  League,  and  they  encountered  the  contumely  and  ribald 
reproach  of  a  hireling  press,  or  of  the  more  degenerate  and  ruth¬ 
less  chani|)ions  of  oppression  and  monopoly.  Henceforward  it 
was  manifest  to  what  cause  the  sutfrage  and  the  service  of  Jhig- 
lish  women  were  consecrated  ;  and  how  extensively  the  advocates 
ot  free  trade  and  humauity  might  rely  on  female  constancy  and 

support. 
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Tlic  basis  had  been  eularj^ed,  but  to  secure  a  speedy  triumph 
to  the  Lejipic,  a  yet  broader  Ibuudatiou  was  rc(|uired.  'rheirs 
was  tlie  cause  of  the  people  and  the  eo-operatiou  of  the  people 
must  be  secured.  The  abrofjatioii  of  corn  laws  aud  other  h  •^al. 
ised  monopolies,  could  only  be  peacefully  obtained  throujrh  tlie 
legislature ;  and  the  members  of  the  senate,  in  many  instances, 
blinded  or  penerted  through  sclfisliucss  or  political  predilections, 
cmdd  onlv  be  moved  or  instructed  through  their  eoustitinmeies. 
The  electoral  sutfrjigc  appeared,  therefore,  the  instrument  whieli 
the  League  should  immediately  bring  into  tune,  aud  harmonize 
with  the  dictates  of  sound  pliilosophy,  aud  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  But  it  must  not  be  a  collision  of  interests,  a  strife  be¬ 
tween  agriculture  and  manufacture,  between  the  spade  and  the 
loom.  It  must  be  rendered  evident,  that  the  cry  of  free  trade 
arose  from  a  sense  of  justice  aud  reciprocal  interest,  IVoin 
a  conviction,  that  as  all  were  now  suffering  under  the  operation 
of  monopoly,  aud  w  ere  participating  in  the  baneful  cftects  of  the 
obnoxious  principle  in  our  social  system,  so  all  w  ould  share  in 
the  benefits  accruing  from  the  application  of  the  antidot (* — that 
if  one  member  rejoiced,  all  the  members  should  rejoice  w  ith  it ; 
that  if  manufactures  flourished,  the  agricidturist  would  prosper; 
aud  that  the  agricultural  labourer  could  not  continue  prosperous 
unless  the  millions  engaged  in  manufacturing  industry,  had  eni- 
])loymcnt  at  remunerative  prices.  The  council  of  the  League, 
comprehended  their  jmsition  and  their  mission  ;  and  w  ith  stedfast 
purpose  they  resolved  upon  their  course.  They  had  funds,  and 
they  had  the  moral  courage  rccpiisite  for  the  enterprize.  To 
shew*  that  they  desired  to  welcome  and  accoininodate  the  masse  s 
of  the  people,  a'ul  identify  them  as  j)art  of  the  League,  the  Free 
'IVade  Hall  at  Manchester  was  erected,  not  at  the  expense  ol 
foreign  contributors,  but  from  the  resources  of  a  local  associa¬ 
tion;  audits  ])ortals  were  thrown  open  to  the  asscmhling  ot 
many  thousands  at  a  time,  of  the  operative  classes.  'J'hc  spec¬ 
tacle  of  such  a  congregated  host,  enthusiastically  united  in  the 
pursuit  of  one  great  national  good,  w  as  magnificent  and  exhila¬ 
rating.  It  inspired  the  leaders  in  their  further  course ;  gave 
imjH'tus  aud  coutinuousness  to  their  more  distant  cllbrts,  and 
served  as  a  burning  altar  whence  they  might  re-kindle  their  ex¬ 
hausted  energies  and  flagging  spirits.  The  (pialilication  tor 
membership  w  ;is  popularized.  Reduced  to  a  registration-shilling, 
it  w’as  accessible  to  the  humblest  mechanic ;  and  made  the  rich 
and  the  poor  meet  together  as  brethren,  and  work  as  ecpial 
members  of  the  same  generous  eonfedcraev.  They  felt  them¬ 
selves  placed  in  the  presence  of  the  nation,  bearing  a  eouHnoa 
standard,  and  fighting  for  their  own  father  land.  They  beeume 
united,  responsible  and  attached  as  a  solemn  league,  covenanted 
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iu)t  toM  CJikcn  or  impede  their  separate  or  eomhined  exertions,  for 
the  overt li row  of  giant  monopoly.  The  Tjcagiie  has  never  been 
divided  or  split  into  factions  by  quarrels,  petty  jealousies,  or 
rival  pretensions.  Their  adversaries  have  never  been  able  to 
divide,  and  then  to  conquer  them.  They  have  no  creed  but/ree 
trade ;  and  no  weapon  but  the  tongue,  the  pen,  and  the  printing 
press;  they  have  no  means  but  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
their  supporters.  Their  numbers  arc  as  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  their 
uuioii  and  force,  as  the  undivided  and  swelling  tide.  But  other 
means  yet  remain,  tube  sketched  or  alluded  to,  that  thegreat  moral 
ami  social  lesson  tauglit  by  the  League,  may  be  appreciated,  and 
oiir  i)urposo  in  presenting  this  survey  may  be  fulfilled.  In  the 
progress  of  the  agitation,  cpialified  and  willing  agents  were  dis¬ 
covered  and  employed.  The  League  never  made  a  situation  for 
a  ])r()tege,  or  created  a  place  for  a  favourite.  Yet,  whenever 
they  perceived  an  agent  likely  to  be  eflicient,  they  secured  Ins 
services.  Their  lecturers  were  increased  in  number;  and  by 
experience  and  collision,  ac(iuircd  greater  adaptation  for  the 
])laees  they  filled.  Nor  w<as  the  oflice  of  lecturer  suffered  to 
degenerate  into  the  drudgery  of  a  menial,  or  the  hackneyed  hom¬ 
age  of  a  hireling.  ^Icn  of  the  greatest  influence  in  the  council, 
and  who  had  attained  the  utmost  eminence  as  jmliticians  and 
statesmen,  went  forth  in  this  enterprize;  and  counted  it 
no  disparagement  to  labour  to  dispel  the  darkness  and  ob¬ 
tuse  ignorance  of  peasants;  or  answer  the  cavilling  conceits  of 
]HTt  demagogues  and  adventurers.  Jiiehard  ('obden,  John 
bright,  Colonel  Thompson,  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Arch.  Preutie(‘, 
h.  K.  Moore,  and  Henry  Ashworth,  T.  Ihizlcy,  the  Kev.  T. 
Spencer,  and  others,  have  filled  the  leeturer^s  desk,  and  occu])ied 
tlic  platform  in  debate  against  the  advocates  of  corn  laws.  But 
another  department  gave  scope  for  more  deliberate  and  mature 
service;  and  was  occupied  most  ellieiently.  The  Prize  Essays, 
brief,  pointed  and  pungent,  for  the  instruction  of  farmers,  and 
the  popular  diirusion  of  correct  principles  among  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation,  were  well  timed,  and  provc'd  a  judicious  and  beneficial 
cllort.  besides  the  successful  essayists,  other  pens  were  employed, 

‘  Keuhen,^  and  ‘One  who  has  whistled  at  the  Plough,^  sometimes  in 
one  character  and  sometimes  in  another,  with  other  n'porters  for 
the  League,  and  correspondents  of  the  press,  })enetratcd  rural 
obscurity,  and  laid  bare  landlord  oppression,  and  the  subterfuges 
of  monopoly.  AVhile  material  was  thus  furnished  for  the  periodi¬ 
cal  press,  or  as  asup])ly  for  tract  distribution  ;  the  electoral  pack- 
c/.^  sent  often  by  post,  but  more  fre([ueutly  conveyed  by  trust¬ 
worthy  messengers,  diffused,  where  lecturers  could  not  come,  or 
meetings  could  not  be  convened,  information  and  excited  in(|uiry, 
which  caused  the  monopolist  to  tremble,  where  he  could  ill-conceal 
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his  chafp-ln,  or  counteract  tlic  agitation.  Men  have  traversed  tlic 
country  cjuictly,  from  one  county  to  another;  their  names  not 
appearing,  and  tlieir  obscurity  escaping  suspicion,  for  months  and 
longer;  and  whose  only  traces  liave  been  anti-corn  law  tracts, 
the  aw  akeuing  inquiries,  the  grow  ing  convictions,  and  the  frank 
and  well-considered  avowal  of  free  trade  principles,  w  hen  their 
utterance  was  least  expected,  among  masses  of  the  population  in 
town  and  country ;  while  the  journals  of  such  Colporteurs  have 
conveyed  to  the  council  of  the  League,  a  full  and  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  state  of  ever\'  district.  They  can  tell  when  and 
where  there  is  the  probability  of  success  in  a  vacant  borough. 
They  w  ill  soon  also  know’  the  exact  condition  of  the  piudiainentarv 
registration,  and  upon  what  the  issues  of  the  controversy  may 
depend.  The  first  .i:50,(KK).  w  ere  thus  expended ;  the  second 
great  League  fund  of  XTO(),()()().  will  provide  for  the  same  war- 
hwe.  The  first  sum  was  more  than  contributed  and  employed. 
The  second  and  greater  fund  w  ill  also  be  raised  and  faithfully 
expended  in  the  achievement  of  this  great  compiest. 

Of  the  })hilosopher  and  the  statesmen,  this  ^ great  faeV  de¬ 
mands  special  consideration,  and  we  shall  now'  proceed  to  give  a 
further  analysis  of  the  moral  agency,  thus  created  and  applied. 
The  skill,  etlieicncy,  and  extraordinary  popular  inlluencc  ac(iuir- 
cd  by  the  leaders  may  make  political  partizans  jealous,  and 
awaken  apprehensions  in  conservative  minds.  The  liCagiie  is 
composed  of  men,  naturally  as  other  men,  fond  of  power,  and 
subject  to  the  temptation  of  becoming  ambitious.  They  have 
evinced  talents  and  aptitude  for  ])ublie  business;  and  the  popu¬ 
larity  which  they  have  acquired,  may  easily  be  rendered  sul)- 
servient  to  xdterior  objects.  Their  oceui)ation  w  ill  not  only  train 
them  for  greater  facility  in  the  management  of  aggregate  masses 
of  their  lellow’  men,  but  also  for  greater  sympathy  w  ith  a  position 
luid  influence  in  public  life.  They  arc  passing  throxigh  a  nornnd 
school,  and  have  already  proved  themselves  apt  scholars.  The 
system  which  they  assail  rccjuires  not  merely  familiarity  with 
great  and  eomprehensive  principles,  hostile  to  all  monopolies 
alike,  and  the  rigid  application  of  those  j)rineiples  in  matters 
afi’ccting  the  propirty  of  the  nation;  but  it  also  devclopcs  the 
operation  of  congenial  evils,  w  hether  for  illustration  or  to  enforce 
the  conclusions  ot  their  Jirgumcnt.  They  are  led  to  associate 
virtue  with  the  demolition  of  legalized  and  antiquated  institu¬ 
tions.  The  disposition  which  would  tolerate  or  conserve  tiinc- 
lionoured  associations  and  practices  is  supplanted  by  the  more 
severe  and  judicial  spirit  ol  the  reformer;  who  would  overturn 
whatever  might  obstruct  improvement  or  the  amelioration  of 
society.  The  men  of  the  League  mingle  and  sympathize  with  the 
middle  classes,  who  having  iu  many^  instances  themselves  passed 
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tlir()U"li  tlic  transition  state,  have  few  prejudiees  and  predilec¬ 
tions  for  the  antique  or  the  venerable.  The  corn  laws  are  a 
j^ricvance  ;  an  enormous  grievance,  which  is  daily  rendered  more 
notorious  and  formidable.  It  is  not  consecrated  by  time  or  any 
endearing  superstitions,  farther  than  the  hereditary  reputation 
of  the  landlords  ;  while  public  writers  of  every  class  admit  the 
bad  odour  in  which  the  system  is  held,  and  none  dare  venture 
unreservedly  to  defend  its  legislation.  Nobles  and  statesmen  as- 
scribc  the  continuance  of  such  laws  to  the  sordid  avarice  of  our 
senate  houses ;  and  among  the  middle  classes  a  most  diligent 
and  iinpintial  scrutiny  would  discover  none  but  repealers  of  the 
corn  laws.  Yet  in  the  esteem  of  the  ardent  advocates  of  repeal, 
the  men,  the  legislation,  and  the  laws  which  tend  so  manifestly 
to  mar  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  are  identified  with  other 
monopolies,  and  especially  such  monopolies  as  arc  presumed 
to  bias  the  minds  of  public  or  official  characters  who  uphold,  or 
tacitlv  sanction,  the  restrictions  on  commerce  and  food.  The 
exertions  of  the  League  may  yet  realize,  for  the  nation  and  the 
time,  the  overthrow  of  more  things  than  of  the  corn-laws.  It  is 
neither  a  religious  denomination,  nor  a  party  held  together  for 
political  theories,  and  the  interests  of  whig  or  tory.  It  contains 
churchmen  and  dissenters  of  every  shade ;  and  is  a  combination 
of  every  class  of  politicians ;  whig,  tory,  radical,  complete  and 
univci*sal  suffragists.  But  it  is  neither  a  church,  nor  a  conser¬ 
vative  lussociation.  The  objects  of  the  League  may  be  found  at 
the  very  antipodes  of  these  denominations,  jind  its  advocates  m«ay 
learn  some  inconvenient  lessons  from  a  frcipicnt  resort  to  such 
quarters  for  the  benefit  so  eagerly  desired.  Such  considerations 
do  not  alarm  us — but  far-sighted  and  sagacious  statesmen,  and 
ecclesiastics,  would  do  well  for  their  own  presumed  interests,  to 
consider  thisasj)cct  and  operation  of  the  League.  It  has  already 
been  observed  by  a  shrewd  organ  of  no  revolutionary  party ; 

‘  Any  more  years  spent  in  exhibiting  the  strength  of  agitation, 
and  the  weakness  of  authority,  is  eminently  dangerous  to  the 
monarchy  and  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  the 
L('}igue  which  is  half  so  dangerous  as  the  foundations  of  the 
League.  They  rest  upon  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  the 
nation — in  the  virtue  and  cnthusijism  of  a  people,  who  never 
fixed  their  affections  on  any  object  without  success.  The  Saxon 
character  docs  not  degenerate,  and  will  be  too  much  for  the  corn 
laws  or  the  minister  who  palters  to  their  maintenance.^  The 
question  is  started  as  to  the  prospective  objects  of  the  League-— 

‘  Docs  any  one  suppose,  that  if  much  longer  resisted,  they  will 
confine  themselves  to  commercial  agitation  e  might  respond 
^the  League,  as  such,  can  not  for  an  instant  entertain  any  other 
^^ject.  But  wc  canuot  promise,  that  Friend  Bright,  who  has 
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mainly  aimllnlatcd  clinrch  rates  at  Rochdale,  and  twenty  others 
as  decided  in  opinion  as  he,  will  cease  their  conflict  witii  mono¬ 
poly  when  the  corn  laws  arc  entombed.  The  habits  of  tlie  lea¬ 
rners  must,  however,  be  remembered.  They  abjure  a  sole  alle- 
riance  to  professional  chairs,  or  political  lecturers.  (Quotations 
from  M‘Culloch  and  Ricardo,  only  serve  to  point  their  arj^u- 
ments.  They  have  eontidcntly  ap])roaehed  the  electoral  bodies; 
Durham,  London,  Kendal,  and  Salisbury,  have  felt  their  sway. 
Tiny  propose,  and  virtually  nominate ;  they  arc  even  said  to 
dictate  candidates  to  vacant  boronrhs.  They  have  gained  a  point 
where  their  interference  is  considered  not  in  the  lij^ht  of  an  iin- 
])ertinence,  bnt  as  an  oblijijation.  The  continuance  of  such  an 
association  for  twelve  months,  may  well  alarm  the  apprelumsions 
of  partizan  politicians,  and  such  as  have  served  as  janizaries 
under  the  banner  of  the  slronj^est.  Rower  always  employs  itself; 
the  power  of  the  Leaj^ue  must  now  increase  with  its  projrress; 
bad  trade  will  strenj^then  its  popularity,  ^ood  trade  will  reple¬ 
nish  its  resources;  and  such  power  will  necessarily  contem¬ 
plate  other  objects,  and  speculate  on  probable  success. 

llie  condition  into  which  the  Leaj^ue  has  bronj^ht  the  public 
mind  of  the  present  ajje,  is  no  less  a  matter  of  deep  interest  and 
anxietv.  It  is  not  meivlv  the  influence  which  ^lessrs.  Cohden, 
llrii^ht,  Wilson,  and  their  colleagues  are  able  to  ex(‘rt ;  but  it  is 
the  popular  appetite  for  such  influence  which  they  have  created. 
Multitudes  in  cverv  district  meet  for  anti-corn  law  discus¬ 


sions,  as  if  it  were  a  business  of  personal  interest.  They 
jisscmble  not  to  hear  elo(piencc  or  stiiring  flights  of  oratory: 
the  eharaeteristies  of  the  League  speeches  are  matters  of  fact, 
solid  argument,  and  in(»st  dispassionate  discussion,  with  tlic 
usual  accessory  of  monetary  appeals.  Merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  manufacturers  iloek  to  such  meetings,  for  the  express  j)ur- 
l>ose  of  appropriating  their  wealth  to  tlic  cause,  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  if  it  were  but  a  luolitable  investment  of  their  capital, 
'fhe  weekly  revenue  of  the  League,  and  the  monthly  receipts  ot 
its  treasurer,  possess  more  interest  than  does  the  (piarter’s  re¬ 
venue  of  the  chancellor  of  the  cxchecpicr;  and  while  from  the 
odious  income  tax  there  is  a  small  increase  in  the  eotfers  ol  the 
latter,  the  annual  amount  of  the  fonner  is  doubled  from  the  frcc- 

nill  oflerings  ol  the  people;  while  the  benefactions  of  absent, 
n'tired,  and  anonymous  contributors,  are  poured  in  from  every 
ijuarter.  ^l  he  peerage  has  sent  its  most  honourable  representa¬ 
tives  to  do  homage  tothe  Ijcague:  the  lion.  C.  R.  Villiers,  Lords 
Kinnaird,  Ducie,  Radnor,  Ritzwilliam,  Spencer,  and  W  estmiu- 
ster,  count  it  no  dislumour  to  be  identilied  with  this  confede¬ 


racy,  and  to  cont  ribnte  to  its  success.  Thousands  of  tin’  c//7e,  the 
intelligence,  the  >  irtue,  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  our  most  p(»p- 
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ulous  cities  and  boroufjclis  mingle  in  the  resolute  and  progressive 
toiirseortlie  League.  Scotland,  with  her  hardy  and  instructed 
cliildrcii — the  metropolis  equally  with  the  provinces — the  mer¬ 
chants  as  well  as  the  manufacturers — traders  as  well  as  mechanics 
— the  sire  and  the  hcardless  youth — tender  woman  and  lahorious 
manhood, — are  all  moved  and  animated  hy  its  success,  its  achiev- 
inents,  and  its  aggregate  assemhlages.  Farmers  and  farm- 
lahonrers,  douht fully  and  with  hesitation,  approach  the  scenes 
of  discussion  and  comhiiiation  :  they  linger  at  a  distance,  arc 
clnu’ined  within  the  circle,  and  gradiuilly  their  hostility  is  re¬ 
moved,  their  admiration  is  matured,  and  the  convictions  of  their 
more  enlightened  judgment  lead  them  to  aecpiicsccnce  in  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  disputed  (pies- 
tion.  At  length  all  classes  are  coming  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
hy  the  measures  which  the  League  pursues,  wo  may  expect  peace¬ 
fully  and  wisely  to  effect  national  changes  and  improvements,  and 
to  remove  other  abuses  as  well  as  the  corn-laws — other  monopo¬ 
lies  besides  that  in  land  or  corn.  The  sutlVage  movement,  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  controversy — freedom  for  conscience  as  w  ell 
as  lor  trade — the  abolition  of  all  encroachments  on  liberty,  or 
the  maintenance  of  the  divine  jirerogatives,  and  the  extension  of 
a  liberal  and  correct  system  of  jiopidar  education,  can  only  he 
secured  hy  the  confederacy  and  co-operation  of  their  several  ad¬ 
vocates,  on  principles  analogous  to  and  sanctioned  hy  the  Anti¬ 
corn  law  League. 

A  little  more,  definitely  and  for  a  moment,  it  maybe  useful  to 
exliihit  an  analysis  of  the  present  position  of  the  League.  Tlicir 
inlluence  u|)on  the  suffrages  of  the  electoral  body  is  not  only  a 
symptom  of  their  power,  hut  an  efficient  means  to  tlu^  attainment 
ot  tluir  object,  ^flnw  have  never  ent(*red  on  an  electoral  con¬ 
test  without their  cause.  A  defeat  has  been  turned 
to  account  as  well  as  a  victory.  A\  alsall  lost,  was  of  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  than  Walsall  gained.  Salisbury  created  a  greater  sym¬ 
pathy  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  more  widely  diffused  their 
principles,  though  lost  for  a  season,  than  did  the  success  at 
Kendal.  London  was  an  unmixed  triumjdi ;  and,  as  hecanie 
the  capital,  sounded  forth  from  the  metropolis  to  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  province  the  energy,  vigour,  indomitable  resolution,  and  the 
almost  omnipotent  resources  of  the  JiCaguc.  Were  it  possible 
that  the  petitioning  tories  of  Durham  could  for  an  hour  unsettle 
-Mr.  bright,  and  cause  a  new  election,  it  may  prove  as  another 
t  aiiiue  for  the  knights  and  nobles  of  monopoly.  The  leaguers 
"ill  rather  contend  among  the  Aljis  than  luxuriate  at  (.'apua. 
Ihey  court  the  battle-field  and  hardy  confliet,  rather  than  a 
I'ahian  ]>olicy.  Kvery  electoral  field,  thendhre,  which  opens  to 
them  will  they  occupy,  and  hy  cycry  collision  with  monopoly 
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will  they  seek  the  \icton’  of  truth  and  free  trade.  But  the  elec¬ 
toral  power  will  be  proved  in  another  direction.  The  expen- 
diture  of  means  upon  the  collective  representation  of  the  king¬ 
dom  has  been  inadequately  requited  by  the  response  which  the 
house  of  commons  has  given  to  the  petitions  of  three  millions 
and  a  half  against  the  coni-laws.  The  League  w  ill  not  unneces¬ 
sarily  squander  their  resources ;  they  will  reach  their  antagonists 
individually,  and  thin  their  ranks  by  processes  in  detail.  With¬ 
out  a  new  elcction  or  a  dissolution  of  the  house,  they  have  the 
jx)wer  in  numerous  cases,  and  they  are  acquiring  it  in  many 
more,  to  bring  tlie  member  into  an  immediate  consciousness  of 
his  responsibility  to  his  constituents.  A  remonstrance  may  not 
be  addressed  to  the  house,  because  of  its  privilege ;  there  is  no 
such  impunity  for  the  individual  representative ;  and  the  i)owcr 
of  the  League  may  be  thus  felt  w  here  it  is  least  dreaded.  Such 
significant  admonitions  will  grow  in  efficacy  as  the  septennial 
circle  approaches  completion,  w  hen  they  w  ill  not  be  found  a 
mere  brutum  fulmen. 

The  position  which  the  League  occupy  in  relation  to  the  diur¬ 
nal,  weekly,  and  periodical  press,  is  another  symbol  of  their  cha¬ 
racter,  and  another  element  of  their  pow  er.  Seventy-four  pages 
ill  the  Quarterly,  even  for  abuse,  is  no  despicable  compliment ;  the 
monthly  diatribes  of  Blackwood ;  the  dolorous  and  deprecatory 
tirades  in  ecclesiastical  journals  ;  the  would-be  witty  and  sneer¬ 
ing  pasquinades  in  the  John  Bull  and  the  Britannia;  the  vitu¬ 
peration  of  the  Standard,  the  Post,  and  of  the  haughty  Times,  are 
only  evidences  that  they  would  fail,  as  organs  of  their  ])arty,  if 
they  did  not  chronicle  the  movements  and  measures,  however 
hateful,  of  the  League.  They,  as  well  as  the  liberal  journals, 
must  now,  without  fee  or  perquisite,  report  the  baiupiets  and  grand 
musterings  of  the  free  traders,  and  by  special  messengers,  expres¬ 
ses  and  correspondents,  watch  their  proceedings  at  the  canvass 
and  election  contests.  The  most  exclusive  and  haughty  of  con¬ 
servative  journals  must  give  currency  to  speeches  anil  sentiments 
obnoxious  to  their  partv  and  iniurious  to  their  representatives 
ill  power. 

It  would  be  a  delusion  to  imagine  that  the  whole  executive  of 
the  licaguc  is  located  or  resident  in  Manchester.  Not  only  has 
lioiidon  its  offices  and  meetings  of  the  council,  its  centre  of 
ojicrRtion,  and  |>owcrs  of  action ;  but  principal  and  inflncntial 
members,  whose  counsels  arc  received  and  whose  co-operatioii 
is  necessary  for  all  great  emergencies,  arc  found  at  Leeds  and 
LivcriKK)!,  at  Birmingham  and  Bradford,  at  Derby  and  Doncas¬ 
ter,  at  Carlisle  and  Colchester,  at  Bristol  and  Bath,  at  Durham 
and  Salisbury,  at  Southampton  and  Nottingham,  in  Scotlaud 
aud  Irelaud^-cast,  w  est,  north,  and  south.  Lancashire  has  been 
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most  prolific  in  men  and  money,  in  action  and  demonstrations ; 
but  the  Lca{?ue  is  no  monopoly ;  wherever  the  work  is  done,  or 
bv  whomsoever  efteeted,  the  end  of  the  association  is  answered. 
Manchester  has  contributed  from  within  its  own  locality  £20,000 
(luring  the  last  four  months ;  Ashton  upwards  of  £  1000  ;  Roch« 
dale  more  than  £3,000;  Liverpool  above  £6,000;  Oldham, 
Run’,  Bolton,  &c.,  in  Lancashire  £6,000  more.  Yorkshire  has 
already  doubled  its  contributions ;  Scotland  is  coming  up ;  and 
Loudon  will  soon  equal  in  its  increase  any  other  city.  Derby¬ 
shire  and  Nottinghamshire  have  generously  reciprocated  the 
liberal  efforts ;  Northumberland  will  not  fail  in  the  noble  enter¬ 
prise  ;  the  parts  of  Cheshire,  and  the  sea-ports  of  Durham  will 
demonstrate  the  sympathy  of  all  places  and  classes  in  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  overturn  the  tax  upon  food.  The  jvssemblage  of  thou¬ 
sands  in  Ghisgow  and  Edinburgh,  in  Dundee  and  Perth,  in 
Greenock  and  Leith,  in  Paisley  and  Aberdeen,  in  the  rural  as  well 
as  manufacturing  districts  of  Scotland,  when  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance  is  the  object  of  solicitude,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the 
money  power  of  the  League  is  equal  to  any  emergency  which  may 
arise ;  and  gives  assurance  that  banded  as  is  the  monopolist  con¬ 
federacy,  there  is  certainly  a  prospect  of  its  proximate  and  total 
overthrow,  and  the  substitution  of  equal  laws  for  the  manufac¬ 
turing  capitalist  and  the  industrious  mechanic ;  for  agricultural 
enterprise  and  peasant  labour. 

The  anti-Jeagtie  movement  projected  and  ostentatiously  para¬ 
ded,  forms  no  discouraging  ingredient,  and  threatens  no  serious 
delay  to  the  triumph  of  free  trade.  Tlic  anti-corn  law  league 
could  have  desired  no  more  auspicious  omen ;  and  can  welcome 
no  more  acceptable  associate  and  coadjutor  than  an  open  confe¬ 
deracy  of  advocates  and  promoters  of  discussion  on  tlie  prin¬ 
ciples  and  claims  of  nmnopoly  in  food.  Whatever  will  promote 
discussion  and  secure  a  full  investigation  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  eontroversy  and  develope  their  operation,  must 
julvanec  the  progress  of  truth  and  hasten  the  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  claims  advocated  l)y  the  League.  They  jure  more 
than  lovers  of  and  inquirers  after  trutli ;  they  believe  they  have 
already  established  the  justice  of  their  principles,  and  ascertained 
that  tliey  arc  invulnerable  to  ever}’^  assault.  They  will  there¬ 
fore  hail  jis  an  accession  the  new-born  association  for  the  pro^ 
tection  of  the  home  producer.  They  will  rather  help  than  seek 
to  prevent  an  inquiry  into  the  claims  and  burdens  of  land ;  and 
the  iKJculiar  immunities,  superior  to  those  shared  by  tlic  raanu- 
facturers,  which  the  landholders  should  in  justice  and  wisdom 
cuj()y.  These  anti-League  associations  must,  however,  be  very 
distinctly,  bona  Jide,  for  the  defence  of  the  agriculturist,  and  not 
IKilitical  alliances  only,  for  Sir  R.  Peel's  Government.  The 
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suspicion  that  tlicy  arc  ministerial  clubs  and  partisan  stratagems 
to  ensnare  the  farmers  and  secure  a  little  prolonged  support  to 
the  fjdling  fortunes  of  the  premier,  will  not  do  much  damage  to 
the  licaguc.  The  tarift'  has  already  awoke  not  a  few  of  this  class 
to  the  value  of  an  income  tax  and  the  probity  of  the  great  states¬ 
man  ;  and  such  a  nise  will  deceive  but  few.  These  associations, 
whctlicr  ministerial  or  not,  must  avoid  direet  antagonism  with 
the  League  or  any  professed  opposition  to  plain  principles  ami 
common  sense.  If  they  begin  to  measure  swords  with  the  free¬ 
traders,  and  to  pitch  the  battle  in  argument  w  ith  the  leaguers, 
they  may  find  themselves  in  a  wrong  position  and  have  to  con¬ 
tend  w  ith  fearful  odds.  The  monopolists  have  never  been  very 
confident  of  the  reasonableness  or  truth  of  their  demands  and 
their  politics.  They  are  inexperienced  and  unprepared  for  the 
controversy.  Organization,  resources,  and  tlie  sympathy  of  the 
multitude,  effect  wonders  in  a  great  undertaking.  Corres¬ 
pondents  and  articles  in  newspapers  may  be  easily  procured; 
meetings  and  fabrications  may  be  prepared ;  but  their  auditory 
must  be  convened,  and  a  public  must  be  found  w  ho  will  read  or 
believe  their  falsehoods  and  perversions.  Tlic  organization  and 
command  of  the  countiy  which  the  League  has  now'  ac(|uircd 
enables  them  to  send,  in  one  day,  5,()0()  communications  to  a 
bonmgh  in  which  a  vacancy  is  expected ;  and  in  another  day, 
17,fXK)  ])ackct8  to  a  county ^  where  a  misrepresentation  or  aii 
argument  is  to  be  refuted;  and  every  recipient  of  tliese  com¬ 
munications  has  been  ascertained  to  be  an  elector  or  an 

influential  member  of  the  cominuuitv.  They  liave  the  (Jciic- 

•  % 

ral  Post  Office  subject  to  their  influence ;  whether  in  the 
metn>polis  or  the  provinces;  whether  to  work  a  London  elec¬ 
tion  or  expose  a  landlonPs  perversion  of  the  truth.  AVc  do 
not  think,  therefore,  the  new'  protection  clubs  will  otherwise 
iutluence  the  League  than  to  increase  its  efficieucy  and 
augment  its  resources;  to  extend  its  power  and  hasten  its 
triumph.  The  League  is  proof  against  all  monopolist 
strategy;  whether  conducted  by  a  Ferrand,  a  llakcr,  or  a 
Clmfdin. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  iirocccdings  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  augurs  well  for  its  final  triumph ;  the  speedy  progress 
which  in  a  few'  years  it  has  attained,  sanctions  the  most  sanguine 
expectation  of  an  early  denouement  to  the  struggle.  A\’e  believe 
it  is  ahnost  within  the  controul  of  the  council  whether  to  preci¬ 
pitate  a  crisis  in  the  country  in  the  session  of  ISl  1 ;  to  wait  on 
the  chapter  of  unforeseen  coincidences  during  another  year,  or 
to  clU'ct  a  coup  (Vvtat  alAer  next  summer’s  registration,  'fhe 
last  would  be  the  most  politic,  deliberate,  and  conclusive;  and  if 
the  impatient  eagerness  of  some  more  ardent  spirits  can  be 
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restrained,  and  tlic  existence  of  the  Peel  cabinet  can  he  tolerated 
hv  tlic  country  so  lonj;:,  the  tax  on  bread  and  restrictions  on 
tnulc  will  he  thus  most  eflectnally  doomed  and  destroyed.  The 
])eoplc  will  be  prepared,  the  electoral  commnnity  will  be  or^an- 
izc'd,  and  the  leaj^uers  will  be  better  schooled  and  matured  in 
the  tactics  of  agitation,  for  other  greater  and  more  theoretic 
nuMlifications  of  onr  national  institutions.  It  is  possible  her 
Majesty’s  opposition,  the  loyal  AVhigs,  may  think  this  too  long 
a  delay ;  but  the  council  of  the  League  has  never  contended  for  a 
party,  and  does  not  now  minister  to  nominal  liberalism.  ]\Ioham- 
incd  must  come  to  the  mountain.  The  fixed  duty  advocates  have 
no  alternative  to  the  recreations  enjoyed  while  ^  out,'  but  in  an 
abandonment  of  their  half-way  policy  and  an  honest  and  hearty 
adoption  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Anti-corn-law  League. 
Free  trade  in  corn  must  become  the  Whig  w  ar-cry,  otherw  ise 
they  lose  the  enthusiastic  sympathies  of  the  people,  so  long  their 
lieir-loom  and  support,  and  the  diminution  of  their  party  will 
grow  daily  more  apparent  and  disheartening.  Every  convert  to 
free  trade  will  w  iden  the  chasm  between  them  and  place,  and 
render  less  ])robablc  their  continuance  as  a  political  power. 
Perhaps  the  (liscerning  but  obdurate  adherents  of  the  name  may 
tlienifore  make  a  desperate  effort  to  overturn  the  Peel  cabinet 
in  the  proximate  session,  and  by  assaults  on  the  suicidal  Irish 
policy  of  the  ministry,  in  concurrence  w  ith  some  administrative 
crisis  in  Ireland,  they  may  succeed  in  seizing  the  reins  of 
government  and  suspending  the  more  energetic  and  dclilx'rate 
operations  of  the  League.  This  is  an  evil  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  dreaded;  for  the  Whigs  know  their  party  is  insuflieient 
without  the  confidence  of  the  free-traders;  and  their  iisccnt  to 
power,  in  hostility  to  the  policy  of  the  Tjcaguc,  w  ould  not  promise 
permanency  in  place  or  ability  to  govern  the  country,  or  even- 
tnally  to  suppress  the  supremacy  of  the  principles  avow  ed  by  the 
strongest  section  of  reformers  in  the  country.  Should  therefore 
an  Irish  accident  or  blunder  terminate  the  sway  of  the  present 
incapable  and  mischievous  administration,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  anti -monopolists  to  prevent  the  mistakes  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  his  adherents,  in  prescribing  tenns  or  im¬ 
posing  restrictions.  AVc  feel  assured  the  council  of  the  League 
<‘annot  for  a  moment  listen  to  the  proposition  of  any  policy  less 
lihcrid  than  free  trade  in  corn  and  an  entire  abrogation  of  all 
prohihitoiT  or  discriminating  duties  on  any  article  of  merchan¬ 
dize  of  foreign  grow  th. 

I  hc  leaders  of  this  movement  have  acquired,  not  merely  a 
sense  of  their  power,  but  consummate  skill  in  the  direction  and 
wielding  of  it.  The  teachers  in  this  great  school  of  agitation 
hare  taught  themselves  many  valuable  lessons.  Unity  of  purpose, 
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unity  of  action^  and  singleness  of  object,  with  an  entire  absence 
of  partisan  subsen  icncy,  and  a  self-renunciation  in  pursuit  of  a 
public  good,  which  is  devoted  in  the  extreme,  are  maxima  not 
only  recorded  in  their  manual  of  ethics,  but  elements  essential 
to  their  expectations  of  success.  Their  addresses  to  agricultu¬ 
rists  have  not  been  mere  invectives  against  error,  but  arguments 
for  conversion,  conducted  with  more  than  cleverness  and  point, 
with  logical  precision  and  persuasive  sincerity ;  so  that  the  mis¬ 
chievous  misrepresentations  that  the  advocates  of  free  trade  were 
the  enemies  of  the  agricultural  interest  have  been  swept  oti’  from 
cver}’^  ingenuous  mind.  Quackery  has  been  denounced  severely, 
but  the  idea  of  ill-will  to  the  patient  has  been  obliterated  from 
the  mind  of  the  sufVercr.  We  adopt  in  these  assertions  the  con¬ 
cessions  of  the  most  classical,  the  most  deliberate.,  and  clear¬ 
sighted  among  the  organs  of  the  Whig  party.  And  to  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  were  we  of  their  counsels,  we  would  deduce  this 
lesson. — If  you  wish  to  rally  a  vitid,  healthy,  and  enduring  party ; 
if  you  wish  to  wear  unsullied  the  distinctions  of  your  class,  ami 
to  be  again  pow'crfid  for  the  defence  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
popular  freedom ;  if  you  desire  to  re-invigorate  your  baronial 
titles  and  influence;  if  you  covet  the  leadership  in  the  high 
places  of  the  field,  among  the  multitudes  of  generous  hearts 
for  the  honour  of  the  British  crown,  the  safety  of  the 
throne,  and  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  a  faithful  and  rejoicing 
people,  throw'  yourselves  at  once,  promptly  and  frankly,  without 
reserve  and  without  conditions,  into  the  advanced  ranks  of  the 
free  trade  column.  See  how  Lords  Ducie  and  Kinnaird,  young 
men :  see  how  Earls  Radnor  and  Eitzwilliam  arc  venerated  and 
beloved ;  see  how  Earl  Spencer  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminster 
have  been  embraced,  and  how  their  good  deeds  have  been  mag¬ 
nified.  The  success  of  the  cause — as  it  may  be  identified  with 
your  honour — as  it  may  be  achieved  through  your  instrumen¬ 
tality — be  conducive  to  your  more  extended  reputation — de¬ 
pends  ON  YOUR  PKOCEEDINGS  DURING  THE  SESSION  OF  1814. 
Let  this  be  your  lustration :  immortalize  your  name ;  and  by 
deeds  worthy  of  high  rcuow'ii,  evoke  the  prayer  from  acclaiming 
multitudes,  ‘  esto  perpetua.* 

We  have  one  parting  word  for  the  leaders  of  another  body, 
not  yet  a  confederacy,  or  a  League,  or  anything,  much  more  ad¬ 
hesive  than  a  rope  of  sand,  the  dissenters  of  England  have 
numbers,  resources,  principles,  and  energy,  which  would  sutlicc 
for  the  greatest  emergency.  Let  them  ponder  the  sketch  wc 
have  presented,  not  only  of  the  council,  but  of  the  operations  of 
the  League.  They  have  here  scope  and  verge  enough  for  ex¬ 
ample  and  encouragement.  Wc  do  not,  and  with  our  convictions 
wc  cannot,  counsel  them  to  refrain  from  co-operation,  or  by 
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dividing  action  on  the  jmblic  mind,  to  paralyze  or  diminish  their 
own  influence  and  progress.  We  would  not  even  countenance 
anv  collateral  or  ponteraporaneous  agitation,  so  as  to  distract 
attention  from  the  claims  of  free  trade,  or  to  postpone  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  League.  But  we  mark  the  obvious  fact  that,  in 
the  course  of  events,  the  sphere  of  operations  occupied  by  this 
powerful  confederacy  is  altogether  removed  from  the  channel  in 
whicli  ecclesiastical  controversy  must  flow.  There  is,  moreover, 
much  preliminary  discussion  and  arrangement,  much  preparation 
and  subsoil  ploughing,  much  subservient  andunostentatiouslabour 
required  before  the  dissenters  can  assume  a  position  that  will 
citlier  relax  the  intense  sympathy  of  the  country  with  the  League, 
or  obstruct  its  onward  and  victorious  movement.  When  dissenters 
arc  prepared  wisely  and  vigorously  to  take  the  field,  the  free 
trade  agitation  will  have  achieved  its  conquest,  and  dissenting 
Ijcnguors  will  be  released  from  all  restraints  to  their  zealous  and 
efficient  co-operation,  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  infringing  the 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  taxing  the  bread  of  life,  in  the  shape 
of  church  establishments  or  of  national,  and,  therefore,  unrigh¬ 
teous  and  unchristian  endow  nient  for  any  religious  sects.  The 
cause  of  the  League  is  the  cause  of  dissenters ;  the  prosperity  of 
the  League  promises  free  scope  for  dissenting  principles ;  the 
triumph  of  the  Tjcague  w  ill  be  the  dawn  of  just  religious  equality 
and  universal  freedom.  Let  dissenters,  therefore,  co-operate 
with,  and  imitate  the  League.  Let  them  advance  its  cflicicncy 
and  follow  its  action,  by  becoming  a  free  church  league  ! 


Art.  VI.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev,  John  Foster^  late 
of  Stapleton,  near  Bristol;  preached  at  Broadmead,  Bristol,  Oct,  22, 
1843,  by  Thos,  S,  Crisp,  Loudon  :  Ward  and  Co. 

It  w  as  said  of  the  grandest  intellectual  change  that  ever  passed 
upon  the  universal  mind  of  man,  that  it  came  not  with  observa¬ 
tion.  To  this  great  principle  innumerable  analogies  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind.  The  gradual 
and  silent  character  of  the  process,  is  ever  proportionate  to  the 
dcptli,  the  universality,  and  the  permanence  of  the  result.  Just 
thus  the  seasons  clnange  without  a  perceptible  bounding  line — 
the  grand  processes  of  nature  elude  observation,  and 

‘  Waters  that  babble,  on  their  way  proclaim 
Their  shallowness,  while  in  their  strength  deep  streams 
Flow  silently.* 

And  thus  it  is  with  all  operations  of  which  that  strange  thing, 
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which  wc  call  mind,  is  the  subject.  The  results  of  those  pro¬ 
cesses,  indeed,  become  manifest  enouj'h  in  altered  conditions  of 
the  world  itself.  Power  and  subservience,  influence  and  insi^rni^. 
cance,  whetlicr  seen  in  the  preat  social  body  or  in  the  individual 
chjumdcr,  are  with  all  their  indefinite  consequences,  but  the 
ofllorcsccncc  of  seeds  sown  in  secret,  and  ^own  in  silence.  To 
their  slowness  we  may  apply  the  illustration  of  Dr.  South,  drawn 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning  :  ‘  we  cannot  say  it  lightens, 
but  only  it  has  lightened.^  Of  all  the  sublimer  operations  of 
crc.ativc  power,  transient  or  permanent,  we  realize  only  the 
results  and  can  only  infer  the  process. 

This,  however,  is  especially  true  of  those  great  changes  which 
pass  from  time  to  time  upon  the  mind  of  society.  The  law 
which  revolutionizes  individual  character  in  an  instant,  is  never 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  social  mind.  The  selected  individual 
is  made  the  sower,  but  the  seed  springs  up  while  men  sleep. 
Hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  in  all  ages  the  renovators  of  their 
fellow-men  have  been  but  ill  appreciated  during  their  lives,  and 
lialf-deified  bv  idolatrous  monuments,  and  still  more  idolatro\is 
tnidition,  long  after  they  have  accomplished  as  hirelings,  their 
dav. 

We  doubt  not,  that  this  law  will  receive  another  corroborative 
example,  in  the  case  of  that  extraordinan-  man  by  whose  lamented 
decease,  the  intellectual  world  has  sustained  a  loss,  of  which  it 
need  not  fear  a  repetition.  Few  distinguished  men  have  been 
less  known  during  the  prime  of  their  lives,  than  John  hosier. 
The  only  obvious  reason  for  this  was,  that  cast  of  intellectual 
character  and  sentiment,  which  led  him  to  prefer  the  closest 
seclusion  ;  and,  indeed,  to  immure  himself  in  an  almost  monas¬ 
tic  retirement.  It  will  be  our  business  hereafter,  to  adduce  some 
other  causes  why,  one  of  the  most  singular  and  j)owerful  minds 
that  have  illustrated  the  present  age,  wjis  distinguished  by  so 
little  of  that  popular  notoriety,  whicli  attaches  to  the  ordinary 
class  of  conventionally  great  men. 

The  faculties  first  developed  in  the  individual,  and  in  tlic 
social  mind,  are  those  which  are  strictly  perceptive,  Tims  the 
acipiisition  of  facts,  ])reeedos  the  formation  of  theories  and  laws, 
lienee,  too,  the  mechanical  arts  will  flourish,  in  those  ages  whicli 
prc'cede  the  daylight  of  philosophy.  So,  also,  the  first  ellorts  of 
the  philosophic  spirit,  have  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  the  uses  with  which  they  arc  pregnant  to  the  service  of 
man.  And  even  the  efforts  of  fancy  which  arc  earliest  developed 
in  the  social,  as  in  the  individual  mind,  arc  found  to  have  a  chief 
rt'fcrence  to  the  material  sublime,  and  to  the  sentimental  deline¬ 
ation  of  the  great  and  the  beautiful  in  external  nature;  while 
the  delineation  of  the  intrinsic,  and  the  mental,  is  left  to  the 
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TRorc  adult  ages  of  the  world.  Thus,  while  Herodotus  prattles, 
aud  Homer  paints,  and  both  with  a  wild  and  tender  charm  which 
has  never  been  surpassed ;  it  has  been  left  to  far  later  writers  to 
stir  the  depths  of  human  feeling,  to  paint  the  ]>ictures  of  many- 
coloured  life ;  and  thus,  while  exhausting  worlds  in  o))servation, 
to  develope  analogous  creations  in  fancy. 

To  sucli  classifications  of  natural  objects,  and  to  such  fanciful 
delineations  of  them,  succeeded  in  the  course  of  ages,  that  philoso¬ 
phy  which  was  to  combine  them  under  laws.  Yet,  even  these 
laws,  partook  of  the  infantile  character  of  the  social  mind. 
Tlicre  was  in  the  scholastic  systems  which  sw^ayed  the  intellec¬ 
tual  world  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  a  natural,  and 
almost  a  necessary  childishness.  Induction  and  generalization, 
were  companitivcly  unknown ;  pre-conception  and  fancy,  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  experience,  and  of  the  only  true  philosophy. 
It  w  as  for  our  ow  n  immortal  countryman.  Lord  Bacon,  to  super¬ 
sede  these  vague  and  groping  systems  of  false  ])hilosophy,  by 
enacting,  almost  w  ith  tlie  authority  of  law,  the  only  true  system 
of  attaining  to  universal  truth.  Yet,  even  Bacon,  though  he 
might  seem  to  have  been  raised  and  appointed  to  trim  the 
lamps  of  universal  science,  shared  the  fate  of  those  pro- 
phets,  who,  disregarded  in  their  own  country  and  in  their 
own  time,  were  destined  to  receive  their  meed  of  veneration  in 


those  distant  days,  when  popular  experience  had  established  the 
truths  they  taught.  The  new  philosophical  instrument,  however, 
which  Lord  Bacon  had  invented,  though  certainly  of  universal 
application,  was  for  ages  chiefly  employed  either  in  purely 
physical  investigation,  or  in  such  enquiries  in  intellectual  science, 
as  terminated  almost  entirely  on  simple  classification. 

To  these  naturally  succeeded,  more  practical  enquiries  into  the 
principles  of  moral  science.  And  perhaps  nothing  can  indicate 
more  unequivocally,  the  absence  of  deep  and  steady  thinking  upon 
the  moral  constitution  and  duties  of  man,  than  the  strangely  abor¬ 
tive  and  contradictory  systems  of  opinion,  which  then  gained, 
and  still  retain  the  sway  among  the  students  of  ethics.  One 
holds,  that  all  is  for  the  best,  and  that  individual  actions  arc 
comparatively  indifferent.  A  second  holds,  that  actions  univer¬ 
sally  regarded  as  immoral,  arc  innocent  if  performed  in  secresy, 
so  that  no  pain  may  accrue  to  individuals,  and  no  inconvenience 
to  society  at  large.  A  third  maintains,  that  the  moral  character 
of  all  human  conduct  is  dependent  on  the  expediency,  or  inex¬ 
pediency  of  such  conduct,  if  generally  pursued.  AVhilc  a  fourth 
lays  down  the  precepts  of  scripture  as  the  sole  rule  of  morals  to 
all  mankind ; — *  et  ad  hue  sub  judice  lis  cst.^ 

e  may  w  ell  adopt  the  characteristic  language  of  the  author, 
whose  genius  and  writings  arc  now  under  consideration,  while 
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sitting  ill  imaj^inatioii  among  the  stores  of  literature  he  had  col¬ 
lected  around  him.  ‘  Witluu  these  assembled  volumes,  how 
many  errors  in  doctrine  may  there  not  be  maintained — how 
many  bad  practical  principles  palliated,  justified,  or  displayed  in 
seductive  exemplification — how  many  good  ones  endeavoured  to 
be  supplanted — how  many  absurdities  and  vain  fancies  set  forth 
as  plausible.  Is  it  not  as  if  the  intellect  of  man  had  been  sur¬ 
rendered  to  be  the  sport  of  some  malicious  and  powerful  agent, 
who  could  delight  in  playing  it  through  all  traverses,  freaks,  and 
mazes  of  fantastic  movement — mocking  at  its  self-importaiicc, 
diverted  at  its  follies,  gratified  most  of  all  when  it  is  perverted 
to  the  greatest  mischief  and  malignity,  and  providing  for  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  etlcct  of  all  this  through  subsequent  time,  by  in¬ 
stigating  the  ablest  of  the  minds  thus  sported  with,  to  keep  their 
own  perversions  in  operation  on  posterity  through  the  iiistrn- 
mentality  of  their  books?  If  such  a  thing  might  be  as  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  agency  of  a  better  and  more  potent  intelli¬ 
gence,  to  cause,  by  one  instantaneous  action  on  all  these  books, 
the  obliteration  of  all  that  is  fallacious,  pernicious,  or  useless  in 
them,  what  millions  of  pages  would  be  blanched  in  our  crowded 
libraries  !* 

It  has  been  rcsci^ed  for  a  still  later  age  to  advance  beyond  all 
these  investigations,  and  to  treat,  as  the  highest  of  all  subjects, 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  itself.  Mankind  had  long  been 
taught  to  do  evcrx’thing  but  to  think,  and  the  incalculable  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  which  have  obtained  in  the  world — the  rise 
and  fall  of  scholastic  systems — the  jargon  of  disputants — and  the 
triumph  of  error  hy  immense  numerical  majorities, — all  these 
have  hecn  dependant  on  the  absence  of  that  grandest  and  yet 
simplest  of  arts,  the  art  of  thinking.  This  may  indeed  be  desig¬ 
nated  with  far  deeper  truth,  and  far  stronger  emplnasis,  than 
llacou  himself  intended,  the  vrima  philosophia.  The  system 
which  the  great  inductive  philosopher  vaguely  foreshadowed  to 
himself  under  this  imposing  name,  was  only  one  which  should 
combine  all  sciences  under  certain  great  and  comprehensive  ana¬ 
logies  :  but  that  of  which  we  speak  is  one  which  should  (pialify 
the  mind  to  perceive  those  analogies,  and  to  bring  all  subjects 
to  the  tiual  test  of  certain  elemental  principles. 

Ol  this  liist  class  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophers,  in  the 
most  emphatic  sense  of  those  terms,  John  Foster  may  be  re¬ 
garded  ais  the  modern,  if  not  the  only  leader,  lie  has  fulfilled 
for  the  elass  of  thinkers  the  same  high  functions  which  Lord 
llacon  performed  with  relation  to  philosophers,  and  which  Heii- 
tham,  and  perhaps  Mjicintosh,  performed  with  respect  to  jurists 
and  political  rcasoners.  IJencjith  the  veil  of  a  most  elaborate 
and  yet  transparent  tissue  of  style,  the  workings  of  Ji  mighty 
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mind  on  tlic  most  abstract  and  elemental  subjects  arc  seen  in 
the  writing:s  of  Mr.  Foster.  Indeed,  throughout  his  works,  he 
indicates  the  ri^ht  cm])loymcnt  of  reason,  not  so  much  by  pre¬ 
cept  as  by  example — the  very  soul  of  the  writer  is  seen  beneath 
his  niajcstic  style,  labouring  in  processes  to  which  the  fabled 
Vnlcan  forging  in  volcanic  (Icpths  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  sup¬ 
plies  blit  a  meagre  and  vulgar  illustration.  Had  the  conceptions 
of  Shakspcarc  been  ostensibly  philosophical,  instead  of  l)eing 
essentially  imaginative,  and  philosophical  only  by  inference,  they 
might,  in  our  opinion,  have  l)ecn  ranked  in  the  same  category 
witli  those  purely  intellectual  creations  of  John  Foster,  in  which 
perfect  originality  contends  for  our  admiration  with  the  deepest 
wisdom  and  the  most  enchanting  fancy. 

It  has  been  common  with  those  who  are  only  (pialilicd  to  de¬ 
rive  their  opinions  from  personal  observation,  and  who  arc 
unaccustomed  both  to  generalize  and  to  refieet,  to  condemn  all 
those  abstract  principles  which,  from  their  very  abstractness  and 
eonscipicnt  comprehensiveness,  admit  of  universal  application, 
under  the  conveniently  opprobrious  designation  of  theory, — 
little  thinking,  meanwhile,  that  what  they  arc  despising  is  only, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  essential  principle  of  truth  expressed  from 
the  mass  of  common  experience.  In  this  ignorant  and  short¬ 
sighted  notion  is,  perhaps,  involved  the  true  c.ausc  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  errors  abroad  in  society.  The  diversities  of  individual  ex- 
perience  arc  obviously  infinite,  and  error  is  correspondingly  infi¬ 
nite,  when  no  higher  standard  than  individual  experience  is 
referred  to.  But  truth  is  one  and  uniform,  and  that  oneness  and 
uniformity  can  only  be  derived  from  that  which  comprehends  all 
the  diversities  of  personal  experience,  which  harmonizes  their 
varieties,  and  condenses  a  result  which,  under  the  dcsjiiscd  name 
of  theory,  becomes  the  essence  and  the  element  of  univci*sal 
truth.  The  tendency  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Foster  is  to  the 
elaboration  of  this  element — not  to  improve  the  machinery  of 
logic,  but  rather  to  supply  a  iirirnum  mobile  to  the  entire  me¬ 
chanism  of  mind,  which  may  lead  it  to  the  attainment  of  the 
grandest  purposes  to  which  it  is  destined  alike  by  its  intrinsic 
powers  and  by  the  irreversible  will  of  its  (.Veator. 

If  those  who  have  wrought  more  obviously  practical  changes 
on  the  ])opular  mind  have  attracted  comparatively  little  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  labours  of  a  life,  it  need  scarcely  l)c  matter  of 
wonder  that  one  who,  like  John  Fosti'r,  thought  and  wrote  for 
futurity,  should  be  anything  but  the  idol  of  his  day.  None  but 
iniiids  of  a  somewhat  liigli  intellectual  order  would  even  rclisli, 
to  say  nothing  of  appreciating,  such  w  ritings  as  his.  W  Idle  the 
erroneous  notion  generally  entertained,  and  which  he  set  him¬ 
self  to  rebuke  and  put  down,  would  ncccssarilv  array  against 
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liim  the  prejmliccs  of  the  pvat  majority  of  society.  For  cx- 
uiiiplc,  he  commenced  his  career  iu  times  xvhcu  ahold  opposition 
to  things,  as  they  are,  was  regarded  as  little  less  than  criminal. 
Yet  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  cardinal  arranj^ements  of  so¬ 
ciety  then  existing;,  wliich  was  not  either  battered  by  his  arj^n- 
inents  or  lashed  by  his  satire.  Again:  he  lived  in  an  age  when 
popular  education  was  only  commencing — when  that  cause  was 
obnoxious  alike  to  the  pride,  the  fears,  and  the  ignorant  selfish- 
ness  of  the  age.  Of  that  now  all-absorbing  subject,  he  may  he 
regarded  ns  almost  the  originator.  Sinec  in  his  extraordinary 
essay  on  Popular  Ignorance,  he  was  probably  the  first  to  lay  bare 
the  Avhole  extent  of  the  evil — to  point  out  its  ramifications  of 
mischief,  striking  into  every  vital  interest  of  man — boldly  de¬ 
veloping  its  necessity  solely  for  the  purposes  of  political  and 
spiritual  despotism — and  tearing  away  the  grave  and  sanctimo¬ 
nious  mask  of  self-styled  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  which  the 
biuseness  of  rulers  was  concealed,  and  through  which  the 
ch'struction  of  the  people  was  perpetuated. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  nonconformity  was  almost  univer¬ 
sally  despised.  Its  adherents  were  commonly  regarded  as  divided 
between  infidels  and  fanatics.  The  established  church,  popularly 
r(‘garded  as  sacred  throughout,  and  inviolable,  even  to  its  most 
insignificant  corruptions,  was  deemed  the  sole  depositary  of 
("hristian  truth  iu  the  world.  To  reverence  and  obey  its  priests 
was  thought  to  be  a  sort  of  third  table  of  the  law.  AVhile  to 
hold  any  thing  like  communion  or  even  sympathy  with  tlie 
dissenters  was  deemed  sullicicut  to  unchristianize  anv  man,  or 
at  least  to  constitute  him  ceremonially  unclean,  and  to  consi^m 
him  to  the  lind)o  of  the  Sincovcnantcd  mercies.^ 

We  must  not  be  understood  as  intimating  that  this  is  alto¬ 
gether  matter  of  history  in  the  present  day.  We  find  not  a  few 
surviving  representatives  of  this  regime,  though  chiefly  to  he 
found  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  ecclesiastical  scale ;  plethoric 
bishops  and  pluralists  at  the  top,  and  very  ignorant  and  hair¬ 
brained  curates  at  the  bottom — the  former  a  class  that  cannot 
atlord  to  think,  and  the  latter  one  whose  responsibilities  nature 
has  mercifully  abridged  by  denying  them  the  ])owcr.  It  is  jnst 
possible  that  \  oltairc  had  the  church  of  Jhigland  immediately 
iu  view*  when  he  characterized  our  nation  jis  resembling  their 
own  porter  butts,  troth  at  top — dregs  at  bottom — iu  the  middle 
(by  French  courtesy)  excellent.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  jnst 
estimate  of  the  slate  ol  things  which  prevailed  when  Mr.  Foster 
and  others  had  to  lead  the  battle  of  dissent,  the  reader  must 
imagine  the  middle  class  to  which  we  have  alliuhal,  and  w  hich 
of  subsequent  growth,  annihilated,  and -the  two  extreme  classes 
iH'cupying  the  w  hole  extent  of  the  clerical  body. 
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Perliaps,  since  tlie  days  of  John  there  has  not  lived 

a  more  iinconiproinisin^  nonconformist  than  John  Foster.  In 
his  writings  he  never  neglected  a  suitable  opportunity  of  ad¬ 
vocating  tlie  rights  of  conscience;  and  of  scattering  in  the  minds 
of  his  readers  those  philosophic  principles  by  the  light  of  which 
the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  coercion — the  very  tlicory  of 
establishing  any  doctrines  or'opinions  by  legislative  anthority, 
would  be  seen  to  be  as  utterly  absurd  as  any  superstition  that 
ever  seized  upon  the  minds  of  the  most  nncnltivatcd  tribes  of 
men.  The  more  religions  aspects  of  this  (jnestiou  were,  in  his 
just  estimation,  far  too  grave  and  solemn  for  the  application  of 
ridicule ;  but  tliosc  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  soeiety  of 
Mr.  Foster  will  not  readily  forget  the  perfect  tempest  of  scornful 
satire  with  which  he  would  sometimes  assail  the  secular  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  corruptions  of  the  hierarchy,  or  such  absurdities 
of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  practice  as  were  too  gross  for  such 
a  mind  as  his  to  condescend  to  discuss. 

To  complete  the  climax  of  his  fanatical  opposition  to  things 
as  they  were,  he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  advocates  of  (diris- 
tiaii  missions.  At  the  time  when  this,  mighty  enterprise  was 
popularly  looked  upon  as  the  ephemeral  crotchet  of  a  few  well 
meaning  but  ignorant  persons,  ^Ir.  Foster  threw’  into  it  all  the 
force  of  his  genius,  and  defended  it  with  all  the  ardour  and 
power  of  Ins  clotpience.  Ilis  celebrated  missionary  sermon  is 
certainly  the  most  complete  and  noble  defence  of  the  missionary 
cause  which  ever  has  been,  and  probably  which  ever  w  ill  be 
produced.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  ])rosccntion  of  such 
a  course  re(pnrcd  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage,  and  this  form¬ 
ed  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  mind  of  John  Foster.  It 
seemed  to  be  combined  of  an  instructive  reverence  for  ])rincij)le, 
au  inalienable  and  dignilied  self-respect,  and  a  moral  tempera¬ 
ment  and  character  in  w  hich  the  fear  of  man  could  no  more  sub¬ 


sist  than  snow-flakes  in  the  summer  of  the  tropics. 

It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  matter  of  deep  regret  that  i\lr. 
Foster  has  left  behind  him  an  amount  of  contribution  compara¬ 
tively  so  small  to  the  literatim'  of  his  country.  For  this  fact, 
however  it  may  be  lamented,  it  is  not  dilhcult  to  account.  The 
chief  reason  for  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  Mr.  Foster  was  not  so 
much  a  writer  as  a  thinker,  and  that  his  comparatively  brief 
published  writings  contain  the  profoundest  thought  of  many 
years  in  the  most  condensed  form.  The  French  critic  says: 
‘  Monfesfjtfhm  ahret/e  tout  parrcfjn^il  roit  tout,^  The  same  may 
he  said  of  Foster.  Ilis  profound  and  comprehensive  reflection 
had  eliminated  from  every  subject  all  superfluous  ;icccssories — had 
J^tripped,  as  if  amitomically,  every  subject  w  ith  w  hich  he  dealt  to 
naked  and  primitive  essence;  and  he  consccpicntly  presented 
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its  results,  ns  our  most  elaborate  clicmists  produce  theirs,  in  a 
form  at  once  the  most  coiuleiivscd,  the  most  delicate,  and  the 
most  poweHul.  A  further  reason  uhich  perhaps  may  he  ad¬ 
duced  for  the  comparative  scaiitiiicss  of  ^Ir.  Foster^s  literary 
productions  may  be  found  in  that  singidar  habit  of  deep  retlec- 
tion,  and  sometimes  of  merely  imaginative  musinj?,  uhich  was 
strikingly  characteristic  of  his  mental  tendencies.  The  very 
act  of  composition  served  to  call  him  off  from  the  natural 
business  of  his  life.  Not  that  he  was  a  man  of  inactive  mind ; — 
on  the  contrar}',  his  very  repose  was  in  intellectual  exer¬ 
tion  ; — but  that  he  was  more  disposed  to  seek  the  cultivation 
of  his  own  v:ist  faculties  for  the  highest  of  purposes  than  to 
dcvclopc  each  successive  attainment  for  the  uses  of  others. 

A  still  further  reason,  however,  had  probably  more  to  do  with  the 
paucity  of  his  writings  than  either  of  those  which  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to— this  was  the  almost  morbid  sensitiveness  of  his  critical 
taste.  The  writer  of  these  pages  was  once  told  by  !Mr.  Foster 
himself,  that  on  some  occasions  he  has  expended  as  much  as 
half  an  hour  in  constructing  a  single  sentence;  and  that  he  has  sat 
for  an  equal  space  of  tiaie  in  close  meditation  without  writing  a 
word.  Indeed  he  is  grieved  to  know,  that  in  several  instances 
he  has,  under  the  impidsc  of  the  same  delicate  fastidiousness, 
destroyed  many  of  those  productions  which,  had  they  been  pub¬ 
lished,  would  certainly  have  met  with  but  one  excei)tion  to 
universal  admiration.  Ilis  perception  of  the  nicest  proprieties 
of  style  was  one  of  his  most  singular  peculiarities.  We  have 
frequently  heard  him  analyse  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  writings  of  those  in  admiration  of  whom  he 
yielded  to  none,  and  detect,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
ungenerous  feeling,  a  number  of  inaccuracies,  faults  of  style, 
and  even  merely  verbal  inconsistencies,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  practised  ingenuity  could  discover.  In  one  of  the  recent 
editions  of  his  great  work — the  four  essays — he  made,  no  doubt 
at  the  cost  of  immense  labour,  no  fewer  than  from  one  to  two 
thousand  emendations.  And  it  was  a  high  treat  to  those  ot  his 
friends  who  were  qualified  to  enjoy  it,  to  draw  from  him  that 
pn>foundly  analytical  criticism  which  justified  the  alterations. 
\\  e  have  heard  men  of  great  literary  taste  express  their  regret 
at  these  amendments,  as  if  the  ])olishing  chisel  of  the  sculptor 
liad  destroyed  the  boldness  of  the  design,  or  as  if  the  last  liat- 
tering  touches  ot  the  portrait  painter  had  irretrievably  sacrificed 
the  likeness.  Ihit  perhaps  such  objections  arc  only  dependent 
on  the  jealousy  of  that  first  love  with  which  such  ‘critics  have 
been  enamoured  of  their  author ;  and  he  may  possibly  fall  back 
with  confidence  upon  the  maxim  of  the  great  critic  of  autiipnty : 

‘Hire  plncuit  seincl ;  hacc  decies  repet ita  plaerf)it.’ 
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AVhilc,  however,  owing  to  sueli  causes  tlic  productions  of  ISlw 
Fostcr^s  pen,  whether  already  possessed  or  in  anticipation,  fall 
far  below  the  desires  of  the  public,  enough  has  been  left  to  place 
him  in  the  highest  rank  of  intellectual  men,  and  to  form,  one 
would  hope,  a  permanent  class  of  congenial  minds.  His  iirst 
and  perhaps  his  greatest  work,  certainly  that  by  which  he  is 
most  known  to  the  public,  was  his  four  essays. 

It  is  the  less  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  extensive  criticism 
of  these  productions,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  only  ah’cady 
taken  that  permanent  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
which  no  observation  of  ours  could  establish,  and  from  Avhicli 
we  arc  equally  confident  it  could  never  be  dislodged ;  but,  as  a 
further  and  stronger  reason  for  our  passing  over  these  compo¬ 
sitions  with  a  very  general  notice,  wc  may  add  that  on  their 
first  appearance  they  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  criticisms  that  ever  appcjired  in  this  Review’  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Robert  Hall.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  without 
the  deepest  interest  the  observations  of  such  a  mind  as  ^Mr. 
Hall’s  on  such  a  work  as  the  Kssays,  especially  w  hen,  as  in  this 
case,  from  their  early  appearanee,  they  bear  almost  the  character 
of  prediction.  It  is,  w  c  s<ay,  most  interesting  to  observe  the 
lofty  intellect  of  the  critic  pointing  as  from  an  eminence  the 
destined  course  of  universal  opinion  and  estimation,  auguring 
the  tendencies  of  the  intellectual  w  orld,  and  casting,  as  it  were, 
the  lioroscope  of  that  work  which  was  destined  so  essentially  to 
alfect  it.  Vet  even  the  eloquent  panegyrics  of  Air.  Hall  hardly 
seem  to  us  to  indicate  any  adequate  conce})tion  of  the  cfl’ccts 
which  the  work  before  him  was  destined  to  produce.  W  c  tind 
him  })rognosticating  that  Mr.  Foster’s  compositions  would  '  pro¬ 
cure  their  author  a  brilliant  and  lasting  reputation but  the 
critic  was  probably  hardly  prepared  to  anticipate  that  many  of  the 
rising  race  of  intellectual  men  w  ould  hereafter  attribute  to  those 
compositions  the  highest  of  their  purely  mental  attainments. 

^^e  fully  concur  with  Air.  Hall  in  regarding  the  last  of  the 
Kssays  ‘as  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  elaborate.’  It  is 
indeed  dithcult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  influence  it  has  exercised  on  religious  society  at  large,  and 
especially  on  the  Christian  community.  Probably,  howTver,  its 
uses  have  tis  yet  only  commenced,  and  wdll  never  end  but  with 
the  imperfections  of  our  common  nature.  So  long  as  liuman 
pJission  and  human  weakness  shall  pertain  to  those  whose  office 
it  is  to  disclose  the  highest  of  truths,  this  profound  production 
will  constitute  a  mirror  in  winch  they  will  see,  and  by  which 
perchance  they  will  correct,  the  infinnitics  which  prejudice  t  he 
success  of  their  vocation.  In  the  strictures  which  it  contains 
'•pou  the  Christian  pulpit  as  it  was  in  that  day,  and  as  unhappily 
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it  is  in  a  ^rcat  mciisurc  still,  wc  have  chiedy  to  admire  the  siu- 
f^ular  combination  Avliich  the  author  exhibits  of  profound  uisdom 
and  perfect  taste ;  but  every  reader  has  probably  stood  for  a 
inoincnt  amazed  at  the  boldness  with  which  he  has  assailed  the 
idols  of  popular  literature  whether  ancient  or  modern,  lie 
seems  to  be  emboldened  by  a  sort  of  sacred  fidelity  to  truth,  as, 
rising  with  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  he  despoils  a  covert 
principle  of  immorality  of  all  the  armour  of  logic  and  all  the 
trappings  of  style  with  which  it  is  disguised,  and  with  a  touch 
unlike  tliat  of  ithuriel,  dwarfs  the  majestic  spirit  of  error  to  tlic 
insignificant  dimensions  of  the  toad.  To  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  prejudices  so  long  and  so  fondly  entertained,  indicates  a 
moral  courage  that  is  the  fit  associate  of  the  highest  intellectual 
power. 

We  cannot  so  readily  acipiiesce  in  another  of  Mr.  Hall’s  cri¬ 
ticisms,  which  assigns  to  the  essay  on  decision  of  character  a 
higher  degree  of  excellence  than  belongs  to  that  ‘  On  a  Man’s 
writing  Alcmoirs  of  Himself.’  Even  granting  a  higher  degree  of 
practical  value  as  attaching  to  the  former  composition,  we  eamiot 
Imt  feel  some  degree  of  surprise  at  such  a  comjiarison  as  the 
following  in  its  favour: — 'The  subject  is  pursued  with  greater 
regularity,  the  conceptions  arc  more  profound,  and  the  style  is 
more  chaste  and  classical.’ 

The  greater  degree  of  regularity  here  noticed,  is  probably 
more  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  subjects  pursued,  than 
ni>ou  any  other  cause.  The  essay  on  decision  of  character  is  a 
rigid  and  |>rofound  investigation,  mapped  out  into  the  ordinarv 
rlietorieal  divisions,  and  is  developed  with  all  the  methodical 
caution  which  is  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  a  moral  disserta¬ 
tion.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  partakes  less  of  the  nature 
of  investigation  than  of  reverie.  The  very  subject  is  of  a  far 
more  original  kind,  and  the  method  of  treating  it  partakes  so 
much  of  that  character,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  greatest  cu¬ 
riosities  of  modern  literature.  The  author  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  reasoning  and  arranging  as  thinking  aloud.  As  a  com¬ 
position  it  gives  the  impression  of  a  lofty  intellect  in  n'pose,  or, 
at  most,  lawlessly  following  out  its  own  sublime  suggestions, 
rather  than  engaged  in  a  performance  Avhich  should  compel  at¬ 
tention,  and  defv  criticism. 

Still  less  can  we  concur  in  the  next  reference  of  ^fr.  Mall. 
In  perfect  originality  and  profundity  of  conception,  we  sboubi 
regard  the  first  essay  as  the  most  characteristic  and  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  of  all  Mr.  Foster’s  productions.  It  rather  reminds 
ns  ot  an  ingenious  defence  which  he  once  made  to  the  writer  of 
some  productions  of  Coleridge,  in  which  it  wjis  objected,  that  be 
tailed  to  convey  to  the  reader  anything  like  aii  aeeurate  coucep- 
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ti(m  of  Ills  meaning.  Mr.  Foster  urjijcd  in  reply,  that  it  Avas 
(jiiitc  possible  to  think  without  the  mental  use  of  language  at 
all  •  that  there  was  especially  a  certain  order  of  subjects  to  which 
language,  progressively  constructed  as  it  is  to  meet  those  de¬ 
mands  of  mankind  which  are  chiefly  of  a  social  and  commercial 
nature,  was  most  imperfectly  adapted ;  and  that  the  fault  in  the 
case  of  Coleridge  lay  less  in  his  want  of  perspicuity  than  in 
that  mental  habitude  by  which  lie  w  as  led  to  certain  topics  even 
as  the  theme  of  didactic  composition,  of  w  hich  the  ordinary  lan¬ 
guage  of  society  w  as  a  very  inappropriate  vehicle. 

So  such  w  ant  of  i)erspicuity  attaches  to  any  of  the  writings  of 
Mr.Fostcr  asthat  which  he  thus  ingeniously  sought  to  account  for. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  in  so  far  as  such  a  charge  can  be 
brought,  of  course  in  a  very  mitigated  form,  against  the  style  of 
the  first  essay,  it  may  be  refuted  on  somew  hat  similar  grounds, 
it  is  characterized  by  a  redundant  fulness  of  thought,  w  liieh,  in 
the  struggle  to  developc  itself,  taxes  the  resources  of  the  Fng- 
lish  language,  and  seems  to  strain  the  capacity  of  ordimiry  sen¬ 
tences.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hall  himself  apjmars  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of  this  grand  pecidiarity,  for  in  the  closing,  and  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  his  criticpie,  he  makes  tlic  following  ob¬ 
servations  : — '  An  occasional  obscurity  i)crvades  some  parts  of  the 
work.  The  mind  of  the  w  ritcr  seems  at  times  to  struggle  with 
eoueeptious  too  mighty  for  his  grast),  and  to  present  confused 
masses  rather  than  distinct  delineations  of  thought.  This,  how  ¬ 
ever,  is  to  1)0  imputed  to  the  originality,  not  the  w  eakness  of  his 
powers.  The  scale  on  which  he  thinks  is  so  vast,  and  the  ex¬ 
cursions  of  his  imagination  arc  so  extended,  that  tliey  frecpicntly 
carry  him  into  the  most  unbeaten  track,  and  among  objects  w  here 
a  ray  of  liglit  glances  in  an  angle  only,  without  diflusing  itself 
over  the  w  hole.  On  ordinary  toj)ics  his  conceptions  are  lumi¬ 
nous  in  the  highest  degree.  He  places  the  idea  w  hich  he  w  ishes 
to  present  in  such  a  flood  of  light,  that  it  is  not  merely  visible 
itself,  but  it  seems  to  illumine  all  around  it.^ 

It  appears  to  us  suflicicntly  evident  that  iMr.  Hall,  in  the 
Jihovc  observations,  had  the  first  essay  most  prominent  in  his  view . 
^et  with  great  deference  to  one  of  the  ablest  of  critics  as  w'cll  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  writers,  we  should  say  that  no  single  com¬ 
position  of  our  great  essayist  indicates  so  singular  a  [lowcr  to 
compel  language  into  subserviency  to  an  original  mind,  as  that 
Hu  a  Maids  writing  ^Icmoirs  of  Himself.  A  comparison  of  this, 
ns  of  all  the  other  productions  of  the  same  mind,  w  ith  those  of 
one  or  two  modern  writers,  distinguislu'd  by  somcwliat  similar 
mtellectual  tendencies,  will,  we  think,  make  this  evident  tocvciv 
reiiective  student  of  their  respective  writings.  \Vc  w  ill  instance 
Coleridge,  Ciudylc,  and  Emerson,  as  three  authors,  who  are  led 
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by  a  profoundly  reflective  habit  of  niiiul  to  slum  the  extrinsic, 
the  pseudo-practical,  and  almost  statistical  style  of  thinking  and 
writing,  which  prevails  in  these  utilitarian  days,  and  to  develope 
the  abstruse,  to  dive  beneath  the  surface  of  mere  interests,  and 
to  inspect  and  explain  that  hidden  niechaiiisni  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  whether  individual  or  social,  of  which  all  that 
is  exterior  is  the  result.  It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
such  men  should  have  been  conducted  as  if  by  their  tutelary 
genius  to  the  regions  of  (rerman  philosophy.  But  this  fact  surely 
ought  not  to  be  taught  us  by  their  style.  That  independence  of 
mind  which  is  analogous  to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  not  to 
sav  of  nationality  in  the  social  system,  would,  one  slumld 
think,  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  English  style  amidst 
the  commerce  of  foreign  styles  and  theories;  would  have 
compelled  the  latter  to  be  naturalized  before  they  mingled 
in  the  British  rcpid)lic  of  letters ;  or,  if  w  e  may  so  change 
the  allusion,  to  pay  a  duty,  and  to  be  stamped  w  ith  our  own 
character  before  thev  crossed  the  literary  frontier.  The  reverse 
of  this  is,  however,  the  ease.  AVc  lind  in  the  language  of 
the  wnters  referred  to  an  unc(juivocal  brogue,  and  that,  too,  in 
some  eases,  rather  atfeeted  than  involuntary,  w  hich  tells  ns  among 
whom  thev  liavc  resided,  and  indicates  their  own  seducible 
imitativeness.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  they  shew’ us  ’  that  they 
arc  professed  imitators,  and,  like  all  that  iinmerous  class,  they 
chiefly  succeed  in  copying  the  defects  of  the  original.  They 
seem  to  delight  in  haziness  and  obscurity  for  their  ow  n  sake;  they 
seem  to  have  schooled  themselves  into  a  pretended  preference  for 
the  murky  atmosphere  and  the  nigged  precipitous  soil  of  the 
Ilorcan  regions;  and,  perhaps,  like  Jeremy  Bentham,  would  be 
best  read  through  au  Englisli  translation  of  a  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  their  w  ritings. 

\\c  need  hardly  say  that  in  depth  and  originality  of  thought 
the  writings  of  John  Foster  will  not  lose  by  a  comparison 
with  those  to  which  we  have  referred;  but  in  the  natural  and 
unart’ected  gracefulness  of  his  style.  Ire  is  incomparably  their 
superior.  Elaborate,  indeed,  he  is,  and  that  to  the  last  degree, 
but  his  is  the  art  which  conccjils  itself,  and  deceives  by  its  per¬ 
fect  similarity  to  nature,  ile  is  never  on  stilts.  We  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  his  published  writings,  even 
the  most  sublimely  eloipient,  which  can  be  stigmatized  as  boni- 
bjistic.  And  it  the  young  England,  who  are  enamoured  of  our  (ler- 
manisod  word-mongers,  justify  their  predilections  on  the  ground 
that  their  pet  writers  are  bringing  back  our  language  to  its 
primitive  simplicity,  we  can  only  say  that  we  arc  foolish  enough 
to  prefer  the  mansious  of  opulent  refinement  to  the  huts  of  our 
ancestors,  the  diction  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  to  that  of 
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Chancer,  and  the  taste  wliich  clicrislies  Claude  and  llembraiidt, 
to  that  more  eccentric  passion  for  the  fine  arts,  uliicli  >vas  ex- 
hibited  in  the  stained  faces  and  the  })aintcd  thighs  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Britons.  AVe  do  not  wish  to  see  more  })ure  or  more  power¬ 
ful  English  than  that  which  this  illustrious  and  unafTccted  writer 
has  selected  as  the  appropriiite  vehicle  of  his  sublime  conceptions. 

If,  however,  any  doubt  should  be  entertained  on  this  point,  it 
niav  be  solved  by  a  ver^'  simple  experiment.  Let  the  critie  take 
some  sentence  >vhich  may  seem  at  first  sight  ovcrcluirgcd  and  ple¬ 
thoric.  Let  him  take  it  to  pieces,  and  seek  to  reconstruct  with 
a  view  to  greater  simplification  and  brevity,  but  at  the  same  time 
under  tlie  condition  of  not  losing  so  much  as  a  hint  of  thought. 
Wc  have  tried  the  experiment  ourselves,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  in  most  eases  it  will  utterly  fail.  We  believe  that  some  of 
the  most  questionable  of  these  sentences  Avill  be  found  on  a 
severe  analysis  to  exhibit  something  like  the  perfection  of  rlieto- 
rical  ingenuity  ;  and  that  if  in  such  an  analysis  the  moulds  of 
the  exquisite  composition  could  be  lost,  it  would  be  almost  as 
(litlicult  to  reconstruct  the  passage  jvs  it  would  be  to  recover  the 
precise  combination  of  form  and  colour  in  the  kaleidoscope 
which  had  been  lost  by  an  accidental  jar  of  the  instrument. 

We  will  cite  a  single  passage  in  illustration  of  this  remark. 
And  while  the  limits  to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves  forbid 
our  entering  into  anything  like  a  coramentative  analysis  of  it, 
we  would  invite  a  close  attention  to  it,  and  especially  to 
the  final  sentences.  It  appears  to  us  a  favourable  instance 
of  that  masterly  and  elaborate  tact,  by  which  a  somewhat  recon¬ 
dite  idea  is  best  developed  in  sentences,  which  may  seem  at  first 
J^ight  too  much  thronged  with  clauses  and  epithets  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  model  of  stvlc. 

‘  *  Here  a  person  j  of  your  age  might  pause,  and  look  back  with  great 
interest  on  the  world  of  circumstances  through  which  life  has  been  drawn. 
Consider  what  thousands  of  situations,  appearances,  incidents,  persons, 
you  have  been  present  with,  each  in  bis  time.  Tlie  review  would  carry 
you  over  something  like  a  chaos,  with  all  the  moral,  and  all  other  ele- 
nients  confounded  together ;  and  you  may  reflect  till  you  begin  almost 
to  wonder  how  an  individual  retains  the  same  essence  through  all  the 
diversities,  vicissitudes,  and  eounteraetions  of  influence,  that  operate  on 
It  during  his  progress  through  the  confusion.  While  the  essential  being 
might,  however,  defy  the  universe  to  extinguish,  absorb,  or  transmute 
•t,  you  will  find  it  has  come  out  with  dispositions  and  habits  which  will 
shew  where  it  has  been,  and  what  it  has  undergone,  ^'ou  may  descry 

*  ks*ay  ou  a  Mun's  writing  Memoirs  of  lliinsclf : — 13th  edit.  pp.  Xi,  21. 

t  It  is  not,  perhaps,  ^‘nerally  known  that  these  essays  were  written  in  a 

•enes  of  letters  to  the  Tadv  who  shortly  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the 
author.  ‘ 
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i)n  it  the  marks  ami  colours  of  many  of  the  things  by  which  it  hiis,  in 
passing,  been  touched  or  arrested. 

‘  Consider  the  number  of  meetings  with  acquaintance,  frieiuls,  or 
strangers  ;  the  number  of  conversations  you  have  held  or  heard ;  ilic 
number  of  exhibitions  of  good  or  evil,  virtue  or  vice  ;  the  number  of  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  you  have  been  disgusted  or  pleased,  moved  to  admira¬ 
tion  or  to  abhorrence  ;  the  number  of  times  that  you  have  contemplated 
the  town,  the  rural  cottage,  or  verdant  fields ;  the  number  of  volumes 
you  have  read  ;  the  times  that  you  have  looked  over  the  i)resent  state  of 
the  world,  or  gone,  by  means  of  histor\^  into  past  ages  ;  the  number  of 
comparisons  of  yoiu*self  with  other  persons,  alive  or  dead,  and  compari¬ 
sons  of  them  with  one- another  ;  the  number  of  solitary  musings,  of  so¬ 
lemn  contemplations  of  night,  of  the  successive  subjects  of  thought,  and 
of  animated  sentiments  that  have  been  kindled  and  extinguished.  Add 
all  the  hours  and  causes  of  sorrow  which  you  have  known.  Through 
this  lengthened,  and,  if  the  numbers  could  be  told,  stupendous  multipli¬ 
city  of  things  you  have  advanced,  while  all  their  heterogeneous  myriads 
have  darted  influences  upon  yo\i,  each  one  of  them  having  some  dehnahlc 
tendency.  A  traveller  round  the  globe  would  not  meet  a  greater  variety 
of  seasons,  prospects,  and  winds,  than  you  might  have  recorded  of  the 
circumstances  capable  of  affecting  your  character  during  your  journey  of 
life.  You  could  not  wish  to  have  drawn  to  yourself  the  agency  of  a 
vaster  diversity  of  causes ;  you  could  not  wish,  on  the  supposition  that 
you  had  gained  advantage  from  all  these,  to  wear  the  spoils  of  a  greater 
number  of  regions.  Tlie  formation  of  the  character  from  so  many  ma¬ 
terials,  reminds  one  of  that  mighty  appro])riating  attraction,  which,  on 
the  fanciful  hypothesis  that  the  resurrection  should  re-assemhle  the  same 
particles  which  composed  the  body  before,  must  dra\v  them  from  dust, 
and  trees,  and  animals,  from  ocean  and  winds.* 

AVhile  wc  tlius  attempt  to  do  honour  to  tlic  exalted  genius  dis- 
j>layed  in  the  first  essay,  wc  arc  (piitc  disposed  to  admit  that 
the  tendency  of  the  second,  on  Decision  of  Character,  is  more 
iuunediately  practical,  and  exhibits  almost  the  same  profundity 
of  thought  and  striking  beauty  of  illustration.  There  are  not  u 
few,  and  some  perhaps  w  ho  may  read  these  remarks,  who  owe  to 
this  singular  production  some  of  the  most  capital  advantages  which 
they  have  derived,  either  from  didactic  literature,  or  indeed  iroiu 
any  other  som*ee.  If  the  library  may  be  truly  designated,  as  hy 
the  Egyptians  of  old,  the  hirpuoc  this  essay  may  tairly 

he  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest,  tonics  in  the  moral  plmrinaeoiKiia. 
Indeed,  wc  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  mind  so  infirm  of  purpose, 
so  stagnant  in  iiTCsolntion,  as  not  to  be  nerved  and  stimulated 
by  the  perusal  of  this  extraordinary  essay.  It  throws  such 
withering  scorn  upon  the  feebleness  of  those  minds  which 
sivcly  suspend  themselves  on  the  notions  and  the  examples  of 
others,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  writer  himself  could  luuc 
had  no  part  in  so  bitter  a  condemnation.  This  was  stricth 
true ;  and  if  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  represent  itscHi 
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tl»c  "rent  essayist  in  this  production  has  largely  availed  himself  of 
his  pn>ilcgc.  Few  men,  ])crhap8,  have  ever  been  more  remark- 
jihle  than  he  for  that  independence  and  decision  of  mind  which 
lie  so  nobly  extols ;  few  men  who  justify  their  tenacity  of  ojnnion 
l)v  such  various  knowledge  and  such  deep  reflect  ion,  and  few  on 
whom  the  force  of  fashion  and  popidar  fallacy  was  so  utterly 
lost. 


On  the  whole,  however,  if  wc  were  called  upon  to  name  that 
production  of  ^Ir.  Foster  to  which  wc  should  ascribe  the  highest 
and  most  permanent  value,  >ve  should  certainly  fix  njion  the 
last,  ‘  On  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Keligion.^ 
The  peculiarity  which  Paul  stiitcs  in  one  of  his  epistles  with 
reference  to  the  Christian  religion  as  existing  in  his  day,  that 
not  many  of  the  w  ise  and  the  noble  were  drawn  to  it,  prevails 
to  a  fully  proportionate  degree  in  our  ow  n  times,  insomuch  that 
popidar  refinement  might  seem  under  certain  circumstances  to 
he  as  effectiial  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  true  religion  as  popular 
demoralization  and  barbarism.  It  was  an  effort  alike  wortliv  of 
the  genius  and  the  piety  of  Mr.  Foster,  to  devclopc  the  most 
hidden  causes  of  this  melancholy  phenomenon,  whether  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  church  or  in  the  world,  and  to  expose  and  re¬ 
buke  them  in  both  with  the  most  dignified  but  unsparing 
severity.  Wc  agree  with  ^Ir.  Hall,  that  he  seems  to  have 
cxpciulcd  the  whole  force  of  his  genius  on  this  exquisite  pro¬ 
duction  ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  from  its  most  elegant  tastes  to  its 
lowest  passions  and  its  saddest  depravities,  is  more  to  be  admired 
than  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  literature,  and  that  sen¬ 
sibility  to  the  foibles  and  faults  of  religious  parties,  which  was 
so  far  above  the  influence  of  sectarian  prejudice.  Tlic  boldness 
with  which  he  dethrones  the  long-worshipped  idols  of  the  intcl- 
Icetual  aristocraev,  is  scarce! v  less  admirable  than  the  incor- 
niptible  rationality,  if  wc  may  be  allowed  such  a  phrase,  with 
wbieh  he  rebukes  that  ])hraseology  and  imagery  which  has  been 
consecrated  in  the  veneration  of  the  vulgar,  through  their 
adoption  by  men  whose  ordinary  good  sense  ought  to  have 
imposed  sterner  laws  on  their  religious  sensibilities.  Many  of 
these  strictures  necessarily  refer  to  the  grosser  defects  of  the 
Christian  pulpit.  And  here  so  deep  is  the  truth  of  his  observa¬ 
tions,  that  they  not  only  find  ample  illustrations  in  preceding 
tunes,  but  might  seem  to  have  been  almost  prophetic  of  certain 
preachers  who  have  risen  to  notoiiety  since  the  date  of  their 
publication.  AVe  will  adduce  in  illustration  one  train  of  remarks 
which  might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  portrait,  the  original  of 
wbieh  the  reader  will  not  long  have  to  look  for  among  the 
divines  of  Scotland  and  of  the  English  metropolis. 
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*  There  is  a  smaller  class  that  might  be  called  mock  eloquent  writer^. 
Tliese  saw  the  etFect  of  brilliant  expression  in  those  works  of  eloquence 
and  poetry  where  it  was  dictated  and  animated  by  energy  of  thought ; 
and  very  reasonably  wished  that  Christian  sentiments  might  assume  a 
language  as  impressive  as  any  subject  had  ever  employed  to  fascinate  or 
command.  But  unfortunately  tliey  forgot  that  eloquence  resides  essen¬ 
tially  in  the  thought,  and  that  no  words  can  make  genuine  eloquence  of 
that  which  w’ould  not  be  such  in  the  plainest  that  could  fully  express  the 
sense.  Or  j)rol)ahly  they  were  quite  confident  of  the  excellence  of  the 
thoughts  that  were  demanding  to  be  so  finely  sounded  forth.  Perhaps 
they  concluded  them  to  be  vigorous  and  sublime  from  the  ver\’  circum¬ 
stance  that  they  disdained  to  show  themselves  in  plain  language.  The 
writers  would  he  but  little  inclined  to  suspect  of  poverty  or  feebleness 
the  thoughts  which  seemed  so  naturally  to  be  assuming  in  their  minds 
and  on  their  page  such  a  magnificent  style.  A  gaudy  verbosity  is  always 
eloquence  in  the  opinion  of  him  that  writes  it ;  but  what  is  the  effect  on 
the  reader  ?  Real  eloquence  strikes  with  immediate  force,  and  leaves 
not  the  possibility  of  asking  or  thinking  whether  it  he  eloquence ;  but 
the  sounding  sentences  of  these  writers  leave  you  cool  enough  to  exa¬ 
mine  with  doubtful  curiosity  a  language  that  seems  threatening  to  move 
or  astonish  you,  without  actually  doing  so.  It  is  something  like  the 
case  of  a  false  alarm  of  thunder,  where  a  sober  man,  who  is  not  apt  to 
startle  at  sounds,  looks  out  to  see  whether  it  be  not  the  rumbling  of  a 
cart.  Very-  much  at  your  ease  you  contrast  the  pomj)  of  the  expression 
with  the  quality  of  the  thoughts  ;  and  then  read  on  for  amusement,  or 
cease  to  read  from  disgust. 

*  A  principal  device  in  the  fabrication  of  this  style  is  to  multiply  epi¬ 
thets,  dry  epithets,  laid  on  the  surface,  and  into  which  no  vitality  of  the 
sentiment  is  found  to  circulate.  You  may  take  a  number  of  the  words 
out  of  each  page,  and  find  that  the  sense  is  neither  more  nor  less  for 
your  having  cleared  the  composition  of  these  e])ithets  of  chalk  of  various 
colours  with  which  the  tame  thoughts  had  submitted  to  he  dappled  and 
made  fine.* 

Some  readers  will  perhaps  be  reminded  by  these  passages  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  w  ith  his  ^  vista  of  a  succession^  (not  referring  to 
his  own  verbiage)  '  which  ever  flows  w  ithout  stop  and  w  ithout 
termination*.’  If,  liowcver,  Mr.  Foster’s  observations  may  be 
regarded  as  prophetic,  they  might  seem  to  have  more  direct  re¬ 
ference  to  certain  feeble  imitators  of  the  Scotch  orator.  ^Ir. 
^lelvillc  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  (not  the  poet,  but  the  author  of 
‘  Woman’  and  ‘  Satan,’)  for  example,  w  ith  a  little  fraternal  fry 
scattered  throughout  other  denominations  qnos  fama  ohscura  re- 
comlit.  Let  Mr.  Melville  be  their  exponent,  and  let  the  reader 
say  if  great  praise  is  not  due  to  our  author  for  his  warning. 
‘Death  came  against  the  Mediator:  but,  in  submitting  to  it, 
Clirist,  if  we  mav  use  such  image,  seized  on  the  dost  rover,  and, 
waving  his  skeleton  form  as  a  sceptre  over  his  creation,  broke 

*  Chalmers's  Astronomical  Discourses,  p.  158. 
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the  spell  of  a  thousand  generations,  dashing  away  the  chains, 
and  opening  the  graves  of  an  oppressed  and  rifled  population*.’ 
Or  let  us  take  the  following;  ‘  He  went  down  to  the  grave  in 
the  weakness  of  humanity,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  the  might 
of  the  Deitv.  And,  designing  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  lustre 
on  the  life,  the  everlasting  life  of  man,  oh  !  he  did  not  bid  the 
fimament  cleave  amnder,  and  the  constellations  of  eternittj 
shine  out  in  their  majesties,  and  dazzle  and  blind  an  overawed 
creation.  lie  rose  up,  a  moral  giant,  from  his  grave-clothes,  and 
proving  death,  vanquished  in  his  stronghold,  left  the  vacant  se¬ 
pulchre  as  a  centre  of  light  to  the  dwellers  on  this  planet.  He 
took  not  the  suns  and  systems  lohich  crowd  immensity  in  order 
to  form  one  brilliant  cataract,  which,  rushiny  down  in  its  glo¬ 
ries,  might  sweep  away  darkness  from  the  benighted  race  of  the 
apostate.  But  he  came  forth  from  the  tomb  masterful  and  vic¬ 
torious  ;  and  the  place  where  he  had  lain  became  the  focus  of 
the  rays  of  the  long-hidden  truth ;  and  the  fragments  of  his 
grave  stone  were  the  stars  from  which  /lashed  the  immortality 
of  man-^.^ 

It  will  be  as  little  difficult  to  detect  again  in  the  following 
sketch  a  class  of  religionists,  now,  we  hope,  gi’adually  decreasing, 
and  situated  at  the  very  opposite  ])oles  of  orthodoxy.  The  clo¬ 
sing  sciitcucc  will  probably  remind  every  reader  of  a  certain  well 
known  preacher  generally,  and  perhivps  ai)proj)riatcly,  designated 
under  a  nickname,  who  has  recently  been  removed  from  this 
world. 

‘  Under  the  denomination  of  mock  eloquence  may  also  be  jdaced  the 
mode  of  writing  which  endeavours  to  move  the  ])assion8  not  by  present¬ 
ing  striking  ideas  of  the  olqect  of  passion,  but  by  the  appearance  of  an 
emphatical  enunciation  of  the  writer’s  own  feelings  concerning  it.  You 
are  not  made  to  i)erceive  how  the  thing  itself  has  the  most  interesting 
claims  on  your  heart ;  but  are  required  to  be  affected  in  mere  sympathy 
with  tlie  author  who  attempts  your  feelings  by  freejuent  exclamations, 
and  perhaps  hy  an  incessant  application  to  his  fellow -mortals,  and  to 
their  Redeemer,  of  all  the  appellations  and  epithets  of  passion  not  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  object.  To  this  last  great  object,  especially  such  forms  of 
expression  are  occasionally  applied,  as  must  excite  a  revolting  emotion 
in  a  man  who  feels  that  he  cannot  meet  the  same  being  at  once  on  terms 
of  adoration  and  of  caressing  equality.’ — Foster’s  Essays,  13th  cdit.p.  252. 

cannot  refrain  from  citing  one  or  two  sentences  in  the 
same  connexion  which  depict  with  equal  force  of  satire  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  taste  a  class  once  rendered  notorious  by  such  names  as 
Huntingdon  and  Hawker,  but  now  we  hope  gradually  filtering 
through  the  dregs  of  society  into  the  oblivion  they  dcsen  e. 

‘  ^  ou  may  meet  with  a  Christian  polemic,  who  seems  to  value  tlic 

*  Melville’s  Sermons,  pp.  VJ,  20,  t  Ih.  pp*  1  7. 
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nrp^iiTionts  for  cvanc^elical  tnitli  as  an  assassin  values  liis  da^^er,  and  for 
the  same  reason ;  with  a  descanter  on  the  invisible  world,  who  nmkos 
you  think  of  a  popish  eathednd,  and  from  the  vulu;-arity  of  wliosc  illu- 
miiiations  you  are  p:lad  to  escape  into  the  solemn  twilight  of  faith ;  or 
with  a  errim  7X*idot  for  such  a  theory  of  the  divine  attributes  and  j^ovcni- 
ment  as  seems  to  deliji^ht  in  representing^  the  Deity  as  a  dreadful  kiu"*  of 
furies,  whose  dominion  is  overshadowed  with  vengeimce,  whose  nui^ic  is 
the  cries  of  victims,  and  whose  j?lory  rc(|uires  to  be  illustrated  l)v  the 
ruin  of  his  creation.* — Foster’s  Essays,  13th  Edition,  p.  ‘253. 


Next  ill  order  as  au  intellectual  and  literary  perforinance,  and 
scarcely  second  to  it  in  popularity  and  usciulucss,  stands  the 
essay  on  Popular  Ignorance,  with  which  in  sonic  of  its  (‘ditions 
is  appi*opriately  published  his  cclehrated  sermon  in  defence  of 
Christian  missions.  We  have  already  stated  that  ^Fr.  Foster 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  certainly  by  far  the  most  powerful 
advocate  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  ])opular  education.  And 
much  as  that  subject  has  fijrown  upon  the  ])ul)lic  mind  during' 
subsequent  years,  we  may  confidently  assert  that  no  new  arpi- 
inents  have  been  iirjijed  in  its  favour  since  the  date  of  this  pub¬ 
lication,  thoiij^h  it  was  written  in  times  of  the  diicpest  darkness 
and  the  j^rosscst  prejudice,  ere  yet  ‘  the  march  of  intellect^  had 
become  a  proverbial  phrase  familiar  to  the  lowest  classes  of 
society.  So  lull  is  the  essay  on  Popular  Ipioranceof  deep  truth 
and  comprehensive  thouj^ht,  that  any  thin"  like  a  faithful 
analysis  of  it  would  be  well-ni"h  impossible.  Such  an  attempt 
would  almost  involve  the  re-composition  of  the  volume.  Tlieiv 
arc,  however,  some  views  developed  in  it  which  the  snhsecjucut 
position  of  tdlairs  has  rendered  too  important  to  he  jiassed  by 
without  ])articular  notice. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  present  aj^e  is  the  decree  in 
which  Christians  Christian  ministers  exert  themselves  for  the 
promotion  of  threat  political  objects ;  not  as  selfish  or  factious 
partizans,  but  iu  the  spirit,  and  as  they  think  under  the  implied 
commands,  of  their  religion.  This  interference  has  been  con¬ 
spicuous  iu  the  history  of  the  movements  in  favour  of  relij^ions 
ecpiality,  commercial  freedom,  and  the  further  reform  of  the 
representative  system.  Tt  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the 
introduction  of  so  much  hi"h-principled  earnestness  into  political 
contests  shoidd  awaken  the  apprehension  and  the  censure  of 
those  who  are  hostile  to  the  progress  alike  of  civil  and  rclipons 
freedom.  Me  are  told  that  such  persons  arc  stepping  out  of 
tlu'ir  province,  seculariziii"  their  minds,  and  impairiu"  their 
usefidness ;  and  no  doubt  if  their  exertions  were  put  forth  in  a 
certain  spirit,  such  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  But  do  the 
same  censures  fall  on  those  jrood  men  who  devote  an  eipial  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  attention  to  the  interests  of  our  jiublic  charities  i 
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Arc  they  not  loaded  with  eulogy  and  respect,  although  their 
object  is  purely  secular?  And  why,  we  may  well  ask, may  that 
attention  he  lawfully  expended  on  humane  societies  and  hospi¬ 
tals,  whose  henigu  operations  are  limited  to  individual  cases, 
which  is  denied  to  those  systems  which  starve  the  bodies,  destroy 
the  lives,  and  degrade  and  ruin  the  souls  of  classes  to  he  counted 
hy  millions.  Yet  to  the  latter  category  of  evils  those  (‘ifoi-ts 
have  reference  which,  conducted  ever  so  mildly  hut  at  the  same 
time  energetically  hy  the  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  free¬ 
dom,  arc  visited  with  the  severest  censure  hy  those  who  have 
neither  the  ability  to  lead  nor  the  courage  to  follow'. 

In  this  condemned  class  Air.  Foster  cheerfully  and  even  emu- 
lonsly  places  himself.  And  as  the  feeling  which  forbids  this 
interference  is  perhaps  iiicrcasiugly  prevalent  among  respec/ahle 
dissenters,  while  it  amounts  to  a  mania  among  the  ‘  stupidly 
good’  of  the  endow  ed  sect,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  a 
few  observations  from  our  author,  especially  as  the  classes  to 
which  w'c  refer  imi)rcss  us  with  a  shrew'd  suspicion  that  they 
arc  among  the  number  for  whose  hciiclit  the  essay  on  Popular 
Ignorance  wjis  specially  intended. 


‘This  interdiction  comes  with  its  worst  appearance  when  it  is  ])nt 
forth  in  terms  aflecting  a  profound  reverence  of  religion  ;  a  reverence 
which  cannot  endure  that  so  holy  a  thing  should  he  defiled  hy  being 
brought  in  any  contact  with  such  a  subject  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
intellectual  and  moral  state  of  the  people  is  affected  by  the  general  con¬ 
duct  of  the  ruling  power.  The  advocate  of  schemes  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  rational  nature  may  take  his  ground,  his  strongest  ground 
on  religion,  for  enforcing  on  individuals  the  dutv  of  promoting  such  an 
object.  In  the  name  and  authority  of  religion  he  may  press  on  their 
consciences  with  res])cet  to  the  application  of  their  property  and  influ¬ 
ence,  and  he  may  adoj)t  under  its  sanction  a  strongly  judicial  language 
in  censure  of  their  negligence,  their  insensihility  of  their  aecountahle- 
oess,  and  their  expenditures  foreign  to  the  most  important  uses  :  in  all 
this  he  does  well.  Put  the  instant  he  begins  to  make  the  like  judicial 
application  of  its  laws  to  the  public  conduct  of  the  governing  authorities 
(and  to  make  it  not  in  the  way  of  commenting  on  that  conduct  on  a 
general  account,  but  strictly  and  specially  as  it  affects  the  object  in  ques¬ 
tion)  that  instant  he  debases  C-hristianity  to  politics,  most  likelv  to 
party.polit  ics ;  and  a  pious  horror  is  testified  at  the  profanation,  (^hris- 
tiiuiity  is  to  be  honoured  somewhat  after  the  same  manner  jus  the  l.,;ima 
of  Thibet.  It  is  to  stjiy  in  its  temple,  to  have  the  proprieties  of  honuigc 
duly  preserved  within  its  precincts,  but  to  be  exempted  (in  reverence  of 
Its  sanctity  !)  from  jdl  cognizjincc  of  great  public  affairs,  even  in  the 
points  where  they  most  involve  its  interests.  It  could  shew,  perhaps, 
m  what  manner  the  Jidministration  of  those  affjiirs  injures  those  interests  ; 
mt  it  w’ould  degrade  its  chanicter  bv  talking  of  any  such  inJitter.  Put 
hristianity  must  luive  leave  to  decline  the  compliment.  As  to  its  sacred 
character,  it  can  venture  that  on  the  strength  of  its  intrinsic  quality  and 
VoL.  XV.  R 
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of  its  own  guardianship,  wliile  in  a  censorial  capacity  it  steps  on  what 
will  he  called  a  political  ground,  so  far  as  to  take  account  of  what  regard 
has  been  shewn,  or  what  means  have  been  left  disposable  for  operations 
to  promote  the  grand  essentials  of  human  welfare  by  that  public  system 
which  has  grasped  and  expended  the  strength  of  the  eoinmunitv. 
C’hristianity  is  not  so  demure  a  thing  that  it  cannot,  without  violating  its 
consecnited  character,  go  into  the  exercise  of  this  judicial  otfice.  And 
as  to  its  right  to  do  so — either  it  has  a  right  to  take  cognizance  now*  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  and  measures  of  states  and  their  regu¬ 
lators  hear  upon  the  most  momentous  interests,  or  it  will  have  no  right  to 
Ih?  brought  forward  as  the  supreme  law  for  the  final  award  upon  those 
])roceedings  and  those  men.* — Preface  to  the  Essay  on  Popular  Igno¬ 
rance.  pp.  11 — 13. 

In  the  same  preface,  we  find  a  masterly  exposure  of  the 
abortive  plan  for  national  education,  introduced  to  parliament, 
by  Heim^  (now  alas!  Lord)  Brougham,  about  the  year  1821. 
While  the  author  does  honour  to  the  intelleetual  powers  of  this 
singular  man,  he  indicates  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  infir¬ 
mities,  which  those  are  best  able  to  appreciate  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  his  subsequent  erratic  course.  The  re-perusal  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  reminds  the  w  riter  of  a  very  characteristic  observation 
once  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Foster,  to  the  effect,  that  Lord 
Brougham  resembled  an  elephant  in  the  van  of  an  army ; — it  w  as 
an  even  chance  whether  he  trod  dow  n  the  encmv  or  backed  his 
uncouth  bulk  on  those  who  had  availed  themselves  of  so  equivo¬ 
cal  an  alliance. 

Did  the  space  to  which  we  must  limit  our  obsenations  allow 
of  it,  w  e  should  be  tempted  to  quote  the  passages  in  w  hich  the 
author  demonstrates  the  utter  absurdity  of  state  interference 
w  ith  the  religion  of  the  people  :*  a  train  of  reasoning  w  hich  we 
deliberately  regard  as  altogether  unanswerable.  AVe  should  be 
tempted  too,  to  cite  certain  pages  which  might  seem  to  Imvc  been 
prophetic  of  Sir  James  Graham’s  National  Education  Bill;  and 
uj)on  which,  whether  respecting  state  education  in  general,  or 
education  in  the  state  religion,  no  amendment  certainly  has  been 
made  amidst  the  excitement  w  hich  that  abominable  measure  has 
recent Iv  occasioned. t 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  great  variety  of  passages  from  this 
singular  book  which  evince  such  habits  of  profound  and  com¬ 
prehensive  reflection,  as  qualified  the  author  for  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  censorship  of  popular  fallacies.  One  train  of  thought, 
(  specially,  has  struck  us  as  worthy  of  the  deepest  attention  in 
these  later  days,  in  which  the  strongest  holds  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  despotism  have  become  the  selected  objects  of 
\»opnlar  evasion.  A\  c  refer  to  a  passage,  in  which  the  authorj 

♦  Sit  ‘  rtqnilar  IgnomiKT,*  p.  p.  78,  83.  Second  Edition, 
t  Ibid.,  p.p.  232,  235.  J  Ibid.,  p.p.  453, 457. 
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annivzcs,  and  emphatically  condemns,  the  prudent  policy  of  those 
who  withhold  their  co-operation  from  the  grandest  undertakings, 
on  the  ground  of  the  improbability  of  their  success,  and  the 
imagined  mischiefs  w  hich  w  ould  be  consequent  on  their  failure. 
It  would  be  well,  if  on  the  eve  of  that  important  movement, 
now  in  contemplation,  against  the  connection  of  the  episcopalian 
or  any  other  denomination  w  ith  the  patronage  and  pow  er  of  the 
state,*  these  invaluable  pages  were  daily  read  in  every  dissenting 
hunily. 

But  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  commend  to  general  at¬ 
tention  insulated  portions  of  a  work,  w  hich  as  a  whole,  should 
be  familiar  to  society  at  large.  It  is  replete  with  the  profound- 
est  thought,  pregnant  with  practical  wisdom,  and  radiant  w  ith  a 
genius  which  is  characteristic  of  the  author  alone. 

The  most  strictly  religious  of  Mr.  Fostcr^s  productions  is,  his 
introductory  essay  to  Dr.  Doddridge’s,  ^  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion  in  the  Soul.’  From  our  knowledge  of  our  author’s 
theological  character,  ^\G  should  have  little  doubt  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  deep  piety  which  has  secured  the  usefulness  of 
Dr.  Doddridge’s  work,  he  would  have  strongly  disa])provcd  of 
the  philosophy,  (if  w  e  may  so  term  it),  of  the  Rise  and  Progress. 
The  book,  however,  is  hardly  alluded  to  in  the  introductory 
essay,  and  even  had  he  wished,  which  is  altogether  insupposa- 
ble,  to  diminish  the  number  of  its  readers ;  he,  pcrhaj)s,  could 
hardly  have  better  secured  his  object,  than  by  overlaying  it  as 
he  did  with  hisow^n  extraordinary  essay.  It  is,  indeed,  so  licart- 
scarching  a  treatise,  so  irresistible,  except  indeed,  by  a  depraved 
carnality  which  nothing  human  can  conquer,  that  we  can  well 
imagine  a  mind  of  ordinary  sensibility  shrinking  from  the  re- 
perusal  of  it,  lest  it  should  be  daring  the  last  remedy  which  can 
subdue  the  human  heart  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  AVe  com¬ 
mend  it,  however,  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all,  to  the  uneducated 
for  its  simplicity,  to  the  intellectual  for  its  sublime  and  hallowed 
genius,  and  to  all  for  a  majestic  and  venerable  piety,  which 
might  seem  to  invest  it  wdth  a  species  of  inspiration. 

Mr.  Foster’s  dissertation  on  the  character  of  the  late  Robert 
Rail,  as  a  theologian  and  a  preacher,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  of  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  admirers 
of  the  latter.  \Ve  are  persuaded  that  no  one  licld  that  most 
lamented  and  most  extraordinary  man,  in  greater  admiration 
than  John  Foster.  The  originality  of  his  mind,  moreover,  with¬ 
held  him  from  fulfilling  the  duty  allotted  to  him,  by  a  mere 
effusion  of  panegyric.  He  entered  into  a  complete  anatomy  of 
the  more  public  character  of  his  subject ;  and  if  certain  respect¬ 
ful  strictures,  (and  they  certainly  are  only  such),  appear  in  his 
performance,  they  may  well  be  justified,  as  they  w  ere  by  himself, 
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in  tliat  admirable  apborism.— '  The  crude  admiration  that  can 
make  no  distinctions,  never  renders  justice  to  what  is  truly  jrreat.' 
If  in  onr  veneration  for  the  character  and  genius  of  Mr.  Hall, 
wc  arc  to  condole  with  those  who  arc  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter’s  analysis  of  it,  wc  can  only  do  so  on  the  fact,  that  a  man 
was  employed  to  paint  that  magnificent  landscape,  whose  sight 
was  strong  enough  to  discern  its  limits. 

To  delineate  the  intellectual  character  of  John  Foster  would 
recpiire  a  genius  like  liis  own.  We  can  only  undertake  to  otter 
a  few  hints  supplied  by  the  study  of  his  writings,  and  by  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  author.  The  character  of  his  mind  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  pre-eminently  reflective  and  imaginative.  John 
Foster  was  emphatically  a  thinker,  llis  life  was  passed  com¬ 
paratively  undisturbed  by  professional  and  secular  affairs,  in  the 
most  various  and  j)rofound  contemplation.  He  thus  aequainted 
himself  with  almost  every  subject  which  bears  upon  the  intcrcvsts 
of  mankind,  lie  studied  the  human  mind  in  all  its  aspects  and 
conditions  as  few'  if  any  have  done  in  past  or  present  times;  and 
w  e  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  curious  tendency  of  his  study, 
at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  the  habits  and  manners 
of  foreign  and  even  of  uncivilized  nations,  as  delineated  in  the 
narratives  of  travellers,  was  chiefly  the  result  of  that  laAv  of  his 
mental  economy  which  ever  led  him  from  ])artieulars  to  gene¬ 
rals.  He  seems  almost  to  have  completed  the  study  of  human 
nature  as  it  existed  around  him,  and  to  have  reached  fonvard 
with  the  characteristic  vivacity  of  his  nature  to  every  other 
aspect  under  which  man,  his  great  study,  could  be  viewed. 

llis  imagination  was  certainly  of  the  highest  order.  llis  sen¬ 
sibility  and  fancy  remind  us  of  Shakespere ;  his  noble  and 
maseuline  defences  of  truth,  bring  home  to  us  the  recollection 
of  Miltou;  and  his  overwhelming  but  dignified  satire  must  have 
suggested  to  the  classic  reader  the  finest  passages  of  Juvenal. 

As  a  theologian  he  was  thoroughly  orthodox  in  the  most  con¬ 
ventional,  and  yet  in  the  least  sectarian,  sense  of  that  term, 
lie  received  and  lived  upon  the  gospel  in  all  its  fulness.  Mhilc 
too  generously  catholic  to  personate  the  fierce  and  petty  eontm- 
versialist,  he  liabitually  dwelt  upon  the  very  heights  of  evan¬ 
gelical  truth ;  and  from  that  eminence  ol)served  the  tiny  warfare 
ot  polemics  w  ith  an  emotion  which  but  for  his  piety  woidd  have 
been  scorn.  The  vital  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  man  of  almost  superhuman  independenee,  gave 
their  glory  to  his  life,  and  their  support  to  his  mighty  mind,  in 
that  hour  when,  only  watched  by  the  eye  of  his  great  Slastcr,  he 
serenely  thought  himself  away  from  the  restraints  of  mortality 
to  the  glories  of  a  siddimer  economy. 

The  social  character  of  Mr.  Foster  w  iis  attractive  in  the  high- 
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cst  (Icjjrcc.  His  aftability  aiul  candour  were  only  equalled  by 
those  ]K)wers  of  mind  winch  one  mi^ht  have  supposed  would 
have  found  but  scanty  gratification  in  the  intercourse  of  ordi- 
uarv  society.  His  conversation  in  all  its  variety  was  enriched 
witii  knowledge,  adorned  with  wit,  glowing  with  kindness,  and 
chastened  with  piety.  In  point  of  origiinility,  few  men  have 
equalled  John  Foster,  cither  as  writers  or  companions.  Unlike 
the  two  classes  of  eminent  talkers,  of  the  one  of  whom  Johnson 
may  be  cited  as  the  type,  and  Coleridge  of  the  other,  lie  never 
indulged  either  in  dogmatism  with  the  former,  or  in  monologue 
with  the  latter.  The  fund  of  his  topics  was  indeed  all  but  uni¬ 
versal,  extending  from  the  profonndest  metaphysics  to  the 
most  exquisite  minntuc  of  the  arts.  To  the  latter,  he  was 
devoted  with  an  enthusiasm  which  constitutes  almost  an  ano¬ 
maly  in  his  character ;  and  in  his  visits  to  the  metropolis  would 
seclude  himself  from  the  choicest  circles  of  intellectual  society 
to  enjoy  those  collections  of  art  from  which  he  was  compara¬ 
tively  debarred  in  his  rural  retirement. 

In  person  Mr.  Foster  was  slightly  above  the  middle  size. 
His  attire  was  a  standing  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  fashion, 
which  he  ccpially  defied  in  various  other  respects.  His  coun¬ 
tenance  was  one  of  the  most  striking  we  have  ever  seen.  His 
forehead  may  well  be  the  boast  of  })hrcnologi8ts.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  he  retained  to  old  age  all  the  beauty  of  youth ; 
a  fact  perhaps  dependent  in  some  degree  upon  that  disease 
which  evcntuallv  destroved  him.  His  eve  was  so  luminous,  that 
it  seemed  a  sort  of  avenue  to  his  soul ;  and  his  whole  counten¬ 
ance  in  conversation,  whieh  w  as  nsuallv  conducted  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  and  w  ith  comparatively  little  excitement,  fixed  the  gaze 
of  all  who  were  present  as  by  a  species  of  fascination.  It  w’as 
sjiid  of  Hurkc  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  no  man  could  stand  with 
him  under  a  gatew  ay  to  avoid  a  shower  of  rain,  without  being 
conscious  that  he  w  as  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  man  of  his 
Jay;  and  the  same  may  be  cmphaticjilly  said  of  John  Foster. 

llis  w  ritings  must  live  as  long  ;is  the  English  language ;  wliile 
the  image  of  his  mind,  w  ith  all  the  moral  results  it  Jichievcd, 
will  happily  remain  for  ever  impressed  on  that  memory  which, 
111  his  ow  ii  w  ords,  may  ‘  defy  the  universe  to  extinguish,  absorli, 
or  transmute  it.* 
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jIn  Essay  on  the  Profession  of  Personal  Religious  Conviction,  and  upon  the  11 

Separation  of  Church  and  State,  considered  with  reference  to  the  fulfil.  M 

meat  of  that  duty.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Professor  A.  Vinet,  ■ 

of  Geneva.  By  Charles  Theodore  Jones.  London:  Jackson  and  I 

Wolford,  1843,  8vo.  1 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  some  months  ago  fl 

we  called  their  attention  to  Professor  Vinet’s  very  important  work,  I 

from  which  w  e  gave  some  copious  translations.  The  w^ork  itself  re-  I 

ceived  and  deserved  our  strong  recommendation.  We  had  no  idea  I 

at  the  time  w^e  completed  thearticle,  that  Mr.  Jones  was  so  near  the  ■ 

end  of  his  task,  his  translation  being  advertised  at  the  very  time  we  m 

sent  our  remarks  on  the  original  to  the  press.  Had  it  appeared  H 

earlier  it  would  have  saved  us  some  trouble,  for  we  should  have  grate-  H 

fully  availed  ourselves  of  his  version  instead  of  making  our  own ;  B 

and  even  had  we  known  that  it  was  so  soon  to  appear,  we  should  B 

probably  have  w'aited  for  it,  that  w^e  might  give  his  labours  a  more  B 

ample  consideration  than  we  can  now  do.  We  can  say  no  less,  how-  P 

ever,  than  that  his  translation  appears  to  us  in  general  to  be  marked  f. 
both  by  great  fidelity  and  considerable  elegance.  He  tells  us  in 
his  preface,  that  he  has  been,  as  every  translator  should  be,  more  am-  1 

bitious  of  the  former  quality  than  of  the  latter,  but  he  has  in  a  S 

great  degree  attained  both.  In  the  preface,  he  says  *  that  his  |j 

chief  aim  has  been  to  give  a  true  and  faithful  version  of  the  original ;  || 

and  this  he  has  done  from  a  sense  of  duty  ;  he  is  well  aware  that  had  I 

ho  ventured  to  make  the  translation  more  free,  he  might  have  ren-  f 

dered  his  own  w’ork  more  acceptable  to  his  countrymen,  inasmuch  as  I 

it  would  have  been  more  truly  English.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  he  f: 

entreats  for  it  a  candid  perusal.* 

While  he,  not  without  reason,  '  anticipates  that  the  majority  of 
his  readers  will  be  found  amongst  dissenting  Christians,’  and  is  well 
aware,  that  '  generally  speaking,  churchmen  are  too  well  satisfied  j 
with  their  position  as  members  of  the  dominant  sect,  and  as  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  wealth,  learning,  and  honours  of  the  state  protected  | 
party,  to  wish  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  defects  of  their  system,* 
lie  expresses  a  conviction,  in  which  we  participate,  '  that  there  is 
a  superior  class  of  churchmen,  both  lay  and  clerical,’  (may  they  1 
be  increased  a  hundred -fold,)  *men  of  true  piety,  whose  hearts  and 
minds  have  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  having  experienced 
the  vivifying  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  their  own  consciences, 
who  *  have  learned  to  respect  the  consciences  and  convictions  of  i 
others.*  lo  give  consistency  and  solidity  to  the  views  ot  such  men, 
many  of  whom  are  seeking  the  truth,  but  are  still  wavering  about  it,  ■ 

we  know  no  work  better  adapted  than  that  of  Professor  Vinet.  In-  1 

deed,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  by  the  wide  diffusion  of  such  works  \ 

amongst  the  more  influential  classes,  and  of  more  brief  and  popular 
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expositions  of  the  same  principles  amongst  the  masses,  that  the  con¬ 
summation  so  much  desired — the  dissolution  of  the  pernicious  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  church  and  the  state — must  be  sought  and  attained. 
Agitation  is,  as  in  all  like  cases,  the  great  weapon.  When  we  have 
convinced  the  public  that  what  we  hold  is  THE  truth,  the  result  is 
inevitable  and  will  follow  of  itself. 

The  table  of  contents  is  very  properly  prefixed  to  the  work,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  appended  to  it  as  in  the  original.  There  is  also  a 
good  index.  We  heartily  wish  it  an  extensive  circulation. 


Outlines  for  the  Pulpit ;  or  short  illustrations  of  select  texts  for  Evan- 
gelical  Discourses.  By  Adam  Thomson,  D.D.  Edinburgli : 
Oliphant.  London:  Hamilton.  r2mo. 

We  have  never  entertained  any  very  high  opinion  of  the  usefulness 
of  *  Sketches  of  Sermons,'  and  ‘  Outlines  for  the  Pulpit.’  They 
are  too  often  an  excuse  for  indolence,  and  an  assistance  to  those, 
who  either  have  not  the  capacity  to  make  their  own  sermons,  or 
sufficient  industry  and  love  for  preaching,  to  sustain  an  independant 
and  laborious  examination  of  divine  truth.  Moreover,  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  work  up  a  sketch,  prepared  by  another  hand,  without 
giving  a  pie.bald  appearance  to  the  whole  ;  while  much  of  the 
earnestness  and  fire  consequent  on  the  delivery  and  enforcement  of 
the  preacher’s  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  will  for  the  most  part  be 
wanting.  There  will  not  be  that  sense  of  integrity,  thatdependance 
on  divine  teaching,  which  impart  life,  force,  and  trutlifulness  to  a 
really  good  sermon.  If,  however,  their  use  were  confined  to  the 
purposes  of  suggestion,  we  should  regard  them  as  on  the  whole,  a 
good.  But  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  not  so ;  partly  from  the 
causes  already  hinted  at,  and  partly  from  the  injudicious  manner  in 
wliicli  many  of  such  productions  are  got  up. 

We  must  except  these  *  Outlines’  from  this  general  censure. 
Any  one  will  find  it  difficult  to  preach  them,  without  the  previous 
mental  process  of  digestion.  They  are  eminently  suggestive.  There 
is  no  particular  regard  paid  to  the  style  of  expression.  Few  sentences 
are  finished.  They  are  Outlines — and  very  excellent  ones  too, — and 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  are  judicious  and  useful. 

The  preface  is  short,  but  important.  Some  excellent  truths  are 
forcibly  stated.  Dr.  Thomson  justly  attaches  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  to  the  Scripturalness  of  a  discourse. — '  It  is  not  the  words 
which  man’s  wisdom  teacheth’ — not  the  style  of  language,  however 
pure  or  refined — nor  numerous  figures,  however  elegant  and  happily 
introduced — nor  bursts  of  imagination,  however  seemingly  powerful 
nor  appeals  to  the  passions,  however  eloquent — nor  philosophical 
reasoning,  however  profound  and  demonstrative —  but  *  the  words 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,’  that  enlighten,  and  support,  and 
sanctify,  and  save  the  souls  of  men. 

In  the  '  Outlines,’  the  author  has  fully  exemplified  these  views. 
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BRIEF  NOTICES. 


The  references  to  Scripture  are  numerous,  appropriate,  and  forcible; 
and  display  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  oracles  of  God.  We  could 
have  wished  that  he  had  not  so  uniformly  adhered  to  the  textual  form 
in  the  construction,  as  in  many  cases  the  topical  would  have  j^iven  va¬ 
riety  and  freedom.  In  some  few  cases  we  observed  odd  and  ungram- 
inatical  modes  of  expression  which  doubtless  escaped  his  eye.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  sejwrately  those  discourses  which 
we  deem  most  excellent,  nor  admit  of  suggestions,  in  tliose  instances 
where  we  think  improvements  might  be  introduced.  We  cun  most 
cordially  recommend  the  work,  as  eminently  adapted  to  the  end  for 
which  it  was  prepared. 
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